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Extracts from Notices of the English Press. 

" We have no hesitation in declaring that 4 The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
wick ' is the best novel of the kind that we have seen for some years. It is 
apparently a first effort, and as such is remarkable. . . . The situation is 
admirably carried out. Mary Fen wick and her husband live and move and 
make us believe in them in a way which few but the great masters of fiction 
have been able to compass. Their modifications of character follow one an- 
other naturally and almost imperceptibly, and at the end of the story they are 
still unmistakably the same couple as we began with, modified but not altered 
toy their curious experience of wedded life. It is a most artistic piece of work. 
. . . Her first novel shows more than promise, and its author has the power, 
if she has also the will, to become a great novelist." — The Athenceum. 

** If this is Miss Whitby's first novel, she has done extremely well. Her 
characters have the stamp of good breeding, her situations are prohable, her 
conversation is rational and lively, and she has a good style."— Saturday 
Heview. 
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AWAKENING OF MAKY FENWICK. 



CHAPTER L 

* Is thy name Mary, maiden fair t 
Such should, methinks, its music be ; 
The sweetest name that mortals bear, 
Were best beCttin^ thee. 
And she to whom it once was given 
Was half of earth and half of heaven.' 

Steering her rapid course westward, on sped the down 
express. Crisply she cut her way through the heavy yellow 
fog, which hung low upon the surface of the land on a gloomy 
November afternoon. Panting she tore over the vibrating 
ground, her great palpitating heart beating tumultuously 
against her iron ribs. 

"With careless unconcern, idle spectators stood and watched 
the dashing career of the monster as, terrific in her mighty 
strength and clamour, she rushed before them, and, a moment 
later, was lost to sight — their educated eyes being inured to 
a sight and sound which would have struck terror to the 
hearts of their forefathers. 

Borne in the vast bosom of the train, sheltered by its 
wooden walls, in the cosy isolation of a first-class carriage, 
sat a lady and gentleman, silent and alone. The travelling- 
bags, dressing-cases, rugs, and other impedimenta of modern 
travellers, were new. Some flakes of rice fell from the folds 
of the lady's gown and lay conspicuously on the ground — 
grains pregnant with meaning, betraying the travellers to be, 
what in truth they were, a bride and bridegroom, their mar- 
riage having taken place in London that very noon. No sun- 
shine had blessed the bride, for the yellow fog had hung 
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densely around until it even penetrated the church. There 
it gathered about the lighted gas-jets like a halo, and so 
obscured the light that the curate, who was performing the 
ceremony, stumbled hesitatingly through the reading of the 
service. 

There had been no bridesmaids, no choir, no music, no bells, 
no spectators. There were no admiring eyes which could 
appreciate the beauty of the bride's dress, or the delicacy of 
her Brussels' lace, or the artistic sweep of her abnormally long 
train, or the structure of her lovely bouquet, or the bright 
glitter of the diamonds which sparkled about her throat and 
in her hair. The elderly lady, who acted in lieu of a father, 
and gave the bride away, had evidently been relieved when 
her part in the ceremony was over, for she at once retired to 
a pew where her maid sat awaiting her with smelling salts 
and sal-volatile as antidotes to the exertion and anxiety that 
she had undergone. 

The best man, a tall, good-looking soldier, did his duty 
bravely and with some zest and spirit; indeed, he was the 
only one of the party who showed any pleasure or excitement 
in the event. The bridegroom wore a provoking air of sullen 
endurance, — snch an air being the cloak which John Bull 
loves to assume as cover to awkward shyness. He muttered 
his vows inaudibly, fumbled desperately, and for some seconds 
unsuccessfully, for the ring, thereby confusing the young 
curate and provoking a broad smile on the part of the 
best man. 

The bride drooped her small head, and cast her eyes upon 
the ground. Shrouded as she was in the folds of her lace 
veil, it had been impossible to judge, by her expression, how 
she was affected by the solemn service; but her voice fol- 
lowed the clergyman's with distinctness in the repetition of 
her vows. 

As soon as the service was concluded, and the register 
signed, the bridal-party drove to the Hotel Me'tropole. The 
bride donned her travelling-dress immediately, and, after 
partaking of a hurried luncheon, the happy pair drove off 
(amidst a vigorous shower of rice hurled by the best man) to 
Waterloo, in time to catch the down express. The bridegroom, 
as in duty bound, had secured a private carnage, had also 
seen to the luggage, bought a paper or two, satisfied himself 
that the hot-water tin beneath the feet of the bride was posi- 
tively hot, wrapped a fur rug about her knees, and asked her 
a dozen times if she was cold or tired. Then, with a proud 
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consciousness that be had earned a rest from his labours, be 
bad settled himself deliberately and comfortably among the 
cushions in the corner opposite to his wife, and gazing, wrapped 
in impenetrable thought, towards the window, maintained a 
long, unbroken silence. 

The bride stealthily lifted her dark eyes, looking, with 
wistful curiosity, at the handsome profile turned towards her. 
It was evident that her husband could see nothing of the 
surrounding country ; the windows were blurred with smoke 
and fog, but still he looked steadily and earnestly before him. 
What are the thoughts, she wonders, so absorbing and powerful 
as to engross him completely ? 

Happily for the Englishman, there remains one castle of 
which no man can rob him — the castle of his mind, within 
whicb he may, if he choose, ever remain secure, content, 
amused, with windows barred and shutters closed. 

What are Godfray's thoughts upon his wedding-day? Of 
her, all of her, she answers the question for herself ; these 
monopolizing thoughts are all of her ; and with this pleasing 
consciousness she satisfies herself and sits on still watching 
him. The expression of his careless blue eyes she knows by 
heart, but she had not before remarked the firmness of his 
mouth or the heavy moulding of his chin. He had tipped his 
hat forward so as to allow his head to rest against the cushions, 
his great-coat was buttoned up close to his throat, he too had 
a fur rug across his knees. He really looked very warm and con- 
tented, she decided, with another flash of surprise at his silence. 

After all, why should words be wanted between them t The 
fact was there, she was not dreaming, he had chosen her out 
of all the world, he had married her because he loved her : 
surely that should be enough to satisfy a woman I He had 
sought her, wooed and won her with a gentle courtesy which, 
though it had not been sufficiently passionate to stir the 
deepest emotions that still lay dormant in her inexperienced 
heart, had at any rate so excited her admiration and approval 
as to win an acceptance — a faltering, hesitating acceptance — 
of his proposals. 

She told him the truth — that which she deemed to be the 
exact truth — when she said she did not love him. Love, as 
she knew it from the poems and books which had supplied all 
the romance and pleasure lacking hitherto in her actual life, 
was a different sentiment, far removed from the calm approval 
with which she regarded this her first lover. She approved 
him, for he loved her, she was grateful to him because he had 
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drawn her away from her dreary past and stirred into colour 
the pale and even tenor of her Hfe. 

1 It will be different when I know more of you/ she had 
said, looking up into- his face with cold eyes. 'It is all so 
strange ; three months ago I had never seen you, never even 
heard your name. In time it will come, of course, it will 
come, and I shall love you as you deserve/ 

He had hardly seemed to hear her words, her promise to 
marry him was apparently enough to satisfy his desires. 

Now, the unexplored future, the new and perfect life, which 
doubtless held whole seas of pleasure in its veiled magnitude, 
stretched gloriously before her, and at the delectable thought the 
habitual coldness died out of her fine eyes, as a flash of life and 
animation stirred their dark depths and woke them into beauty. 

No matter that her bridegroom still kept silence, his eyes 
dulled by a faint suspicion of drowsiness and fastened on the 
smoky window-pane. She would not be annoyed or surprised 
at his silence. She remembered having read of silence as a 
sign of love. During their short betrothal there had been 
pauses in their conversation, many long and uncomfortable 
pauses. She had noticed them with shame, blaming herself 
for her stupidity, conscious of her ignorance of the world in 
which he moved ; for she knew life but theoretically, through 
books, he practically by experience. Their conversation, of 
which he had generously left the greater part to her, had been 
difficult both to construct and to maintain. Neither by birth 
nor by education was she an ordinary nineteenth-century 
young lady. She had not tasted of the tennis-playing, ball- 
going, light-hearted, merry life of youth. Her father, a 
Brazilian diamond merchant, had married, late in life, an 
English orphan girl with whom he had met in Bahia, where 
she was living as governess in a Spanish family. There, in 
Bahia, they lived, and there his two little girls were born, 
his wife dying shortly after the birth of the younger. Before 
her death she pined for the sight of her native land, and 
wrung a promise from her husband that her children should 
be taken to England and brought up 'at home/ 

Disposing of his business, Mr. Manser fulfilled the first 
part of the agreement without delay, and set sail for England 
accompanied by his little girls. Mary, of whom I am speaking, 
was the eldest of the children, and suffered acutely at her 
mother's death. She was old for her seven years, and tried 
even then, in her baby fashion, to fill the vacant place in the 
desolated home. 
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She was constantly with her father, reading his wishes 
with almost divine intuition, and fulfilling them even before 
they were expressed. Perfect unselfishness in a constant 
companion is not wholesome. Mr. Manser was already an 
old man, and as the uneventful years rolled by his health 
declined, while his spirits became uncertain and depressed. 
He looked to his daughter for everything that made life 
pleasant. Each hour that was not spent upon her education 
she devoted to her father. She drove with, and walked with, 
and sat with, and read to him untiringly, soothing his sad 
hours with sympathy, gladdening his happier moods with 
girlish gaiety, merging her young existence in his with a true 
woman's devotion. He lived wholly isolated from the world, 
content with his daughter's society. He was a man of simple 
tastes ; their house in Kensington was small, their servants 
few, while, as for amusements or pleasures, he never thought 
of seeking them either for himself or for the young girl who 
seemed quite satisfied with him alone for her companion, and 
with books for her recreation. 

Cicely, the youngest Miss Manser, was of very different 
calibre from her sister. High spirits and laughter seemed to 
emanate from her presence, and she soon became, even before 
her nursery days were over, an element of discord in that quiet 
household. Mary adored her, and could not bear her spontaneous 
gaiety to be repelled ; while the father, who could not forgive 
the young life that had robbed him of his wife, became stern 
and irritable in her presence. The sound of tLe merry voice 
and joyous laughter would provoke a harsh reprimand that 
drove the little miscreant to tearful banishment in the nursery. 

The girls possessed no near relations with the exception of 
an aunt, an elder sister of Mrs. Manser's, who had, many 
years before, married an officer in the French army, and who 
lived, widowed and childless, in Paris. Before Cicely had 
reached her tenth year, Mr. Manser announced (to his 
daughters' infinite grief) that he had made arrangements that 
this aunt, Madame Roselle, should receive the little girl into 
her house, and superintend her education. 

' It will be an advantage for the child/ he had added, ' to 
be educated in Paris.' 

Mary vigorously opposed his wishes, and for the first time 
in her life had a serious disagreement with her father. A 
miserable, fruitless disagreement, for it tended neither to 
soften his heart towards the innocent cause, Cicely, nor to 
make him diverge an iota from his original intention. 
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After much useless argument and entreaty, after many 
sighs and tears, Mary gave way — her will was strong, but his 
was stronger — and, accompanied by her father, she had taken 
little Cicely to Paris, leaving her there in her new home, and 
returning to her old life, saddened and subdued by this new 
and unnecessary sorrow. Henceforth the gala periods in 
Mary's life were the successive Christmastides that brought 
her sister home to her. But how short that ' gala period ' has 
always proved ! "What undesired change had come to the long 
hours, that they chased each other so swiftly past, till a week 
seemed but an hour, and a month but a week ? 

Six months previous to Mary's wedding-day, her aunt, 
Madame Roselle, had received a telegram, which ran as 
follows : — 

* / am threatened with paralysis. Place Cicely at school, and 
come to me at once. Mary will want you. — John Manser. 1 

In compliance with her brother-in-law's wishes, Madame 
Ttoselle left Paris immediately for England, but arrived too 
late to find him alive. A second and severe stroke of paralysis 
had attacked him, from which he never regained consciousness, 
and, a few hours before her arrival, he had slowly sunk to 
his rest. 

After the last sad rites were over, and the necessary 
business matters settled, Madame Roselle carried off Mary 
(all against her will) to Dover, declaring that change of air 
and scene were the surest alleviations of trouble. The two 
dawdled aimlessly from place to place, until, some months 
later, Mary was introduced to Captain Fen wick. After a few 
weeks' acquaintance they became engaged, and the wedding 
was hurried forward, not by any plea urged by the gentleman, 
but to please Madame Roselle, who, impatient to return to 
her beloved Paris, piteously inveighed against the abominable 
English climate, which was killing her — so she said. 



CHAPTER n. 

'And then ho found to his surprise the stream turned round, and running 
inland.'— The Water-Babies. 

Maey became conscious that she was dull. She found it 
extremely difficult to think of anything either interesting or 
amusing to say. She had taken the glove off her left hand 
(as brides are wont to do) and looked with a sort of awe on 
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the narrow gold band which, though so small, could mean so 
much. But now she really must say something. Tet can 
she dare to break into his deep and doubtless sentimental 
reflections 1 It is perhaps fortunate that our neighbours' re- 
flections are veiled in mystery, it was certainly fortunate that 
Captain Fen wick did not wear his heart on his sleeve for the 
bride to peck at; she would have been disappointed at the 
flavour — it was somewhat after this sort that his reflections 
flowed : 

' Dan had a first-rate cook last time I was down ; capital 
soup she made, and a ripping omelette. Fancy Dan said she 
drank; hope to goodness he's got her still. There is some 
good claret in the cellar ; women always like champagne or 
port. Suppose I may get a day at the birds next week ; she 
won't object, I should hope. She don't ride (worse luck I), for 
the hounds meet very handy. However, I'll have her taught, 
for she'd look well mounted.' 

Here he turned towards her away from the window, and let 
his lazy blue eyes rest on her small white face. She had not 
put off her mourning even for that one day, and was dressed 
in black, smart black, bugled and flounced and pretty enough 
for any such happy occasion. His critical eye was satisfied, 
he thought she was looking nice, though different somehow to 
other women. 

The inevitable fringe did not crown her low forehead, her 
black hair was brushed back sleek as his own. Her oval 
face was very pale; so much of her life hitherto had been 
spent within doors that she had acquired the fragile, airless 
look of a hot-house flower. This delicacy of colouring made 
her long lashes appear in contrast almost unnaturally black. 
Her lips closed tightly, and the clear curve at the corners of 
her mouth denoted, to a careful observer, a pride and reso- 
lution for which the wistfulness in her dark eyes amply 
atoned. 

He met this wistful look, directed gravely and steadily 
upon him, with a smile. 

He seldom exerted himself to smile more than by a moment- 
ary twinkle of the eyes, but when he did so his face grew very 
kindly. He was an idle man, indolent by nature and habit, 
and he had found that one of these smiles would do as well as 
any word, and would solve many a perplexing question for 
him — as regarded the softer sex. 

* Are you cold, Mary 1 ' asked he once more. He had a 
nice voice, too, gentle enough when he wished it, but with a 
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manly ring through it which, at distant intervals, had been 
known to grow into positive vigour. * I am afraid you must 
be.' Ajid he drew the rug further up about her knees. ' We 
arrive somewhere about five-fifteen. It can't be far off that 
now. Dan says that he has impressed on every one at Wood- 
cote to look after you, but it is only a bachelor's hut, you 
know. I thought you would like it better than wandering 
about in hotels at this time of the year, with nothing on 
earth to do. It's such beastly weather that, if there was a 
decent view, you couldn't see it. Now, down here it's a snug 
little place enough, and there are any amount of birds.' 

'Birds I' she questioned, puzzled, 'birds? They are not 
much use at this time of year. They don't sing, not even 
robins.' 

'Sing!' he exclaimed; and then he laughed. 'I don't 
mean songsters, Mary, I mean pheasants. They are no end 
of use. Food and amusement, don't you know.' 

1 Oh ! you mean shooting them,' she finished, rather blankly. 

She had married one of the keenest sportsmen imaginable. 
Hitherto she had shuddered at the sight of a fly in a spider's 
web, cried over a mouse in a cat ? s cruel clutches, and utterly 
refused to take the smallest, meanest life that crept about 
her feet. 

' How did you like Dan 1 ' he pursued, ignoring her tone, 
while he decided in his own mind that he would not forego an 
early day's sport. ' He did his part the best of us all this 
morning. I am glad you settled on having it quiet. It is an 
awful business, even with half-a-dozen in the church.' 

She touched her black dress, saying, 

' I could not have had a gay wedding, it all seems dreadfully 
soon ; but I wish Cicely had been there. Yes, Major Ogilvie 
was very nice ; he seemed to understand about everything so 
well. But how many mistakes you made, Godfray 1 He had 
to put you right several times.' 

'Proof positive that it was my first shot at the event. 
But, about Dan. I am glad you like him, for he's a first rate 
chap, and the oldest friend I have got. We were at school 
together, at Sandhurst together, and joined the regiment the 
same week.' 

' Wasn't it a pity that you left the Army I Why did you 
doitr 

' I had to go down to Combe, when my brother Alf died, 
you see. He had lived a bit fast, poor chap, and the whole 
place was going to wrack and ruin. I was obliged to leave 
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the service, and be busy settling-up things ; all the business 
had been awfully muddled. At one time I seriously thought 
of getting rid of every acre, but the place has belonged to our 
people for such ages that I could not make up my mind to it, 
though what they say of old families is true enough, that, like 
potatoes, the best part of them is underground. Now, of 
course, I'm really glad I kept everything, shabby old rat's 
castle as it is 1 ' 

For a moment she wondered why he was glad, then blushed 
at her own obtuseness. ' Now, of course/ when he had his 
heart's desire, a rat's castle would be paiadise, with an 
adored bride to enliven the lonely hours. 

' By the way, Mary, I had a letter from Mrs. Ogilvie, Dan's 
mother, this morning. Old Ogilvie is dead, so she lives in 
Venice with her daughter, who married an Italian, very 
good-looking, but he don't wash, Dan tells me. However, 
that's nothing ; none of them do ! Mrs. Ogilvie and I are 
great pals. She writes an uncommonly nice letter. Lots of 
pretty things about you, and some fairly kind ones about me. 
Perhaps you would like to read it for yourself, because you 
have to take me on hearsay. Really, you know precious little 
about me.' 

She smiled, and said, gravely, 

' I know quite as much about you as you know about me. 
It is not a great deal, is it ) But I am not afraid, and I should 
like to see the " pretty " things, if you please.' 

Captain Fenwick, drawing out several letters from his 
pocket-book, searched carefully through them, and, selecting 
one, handed it to his bride. In doing so their hands met, he 
pressed hers gently before relinquishing it, and watched, with 
a faint admiration, the delicate blush which rose for a moment 
to her cheek. 

This was the letter which he had given her : 

'Pwma, October 12th. 
4 Dearest Goff, 

' The mail was in to-day, and goes out to-morrow ; 
and, though I'm only just back from a ball — haven't even taken 
off my gown — and I'm as lame as a tree, and as limp as a 
rag, and it is (I don't dare to tell you) what disgraceful 
o'clock in the morning, I must scribble this to wish you joy. 
" Chuck her up," as we used to say in the dear old days when 
I played cricket. To think of your being so awfully clever 
as to secure an heiress 1 I know you of cen said you would 
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do it, but I never believed you, never thought you sufficiently 
practical to go through with it. Jack always declared you 
would make a fool of yourself again about Mary Deane. By 
the way, this young person's name is Mary too ; so perhaps 
that influence helped to bring you to the scratch! Dan 
writes that she has over seventy thousand, and it's so un- 
commonly well invested that it brings in four thousand a 
year. Good gracious me 1 How nice I I can see Jack is 
abominably jealous ; he has been cross ever since your letter 
came ; he thinks he might have done better than me I How- 
ever, at this moment, here he comes with a message for you 
— he thinks it is funny and so has recovered his temper. 
He tells me 4o say that " You are the first one of your name 
who has caught the ever-flying oof-bird." This, with his 
warmest congratulations; no use wishing you happiness, 
that's sure to come with such a lining for the nest ! I hope, 
now, that you will smarten up dear old Combe a bit, for, by 
this time, the paper must be hanging from the walls, and the 
whole thing more poverty-stricken even than it used to be 
before I got married. Get her to put down new flooring in 
the hall, oak parquet would be the making of it; do think 
of the house, there's a good boy, before the stables ! Dan 
says that she has no relations but an aunt who lives in Paris, 
and a young sister at school. What a blessing for you ; 
doubtful connections must be such a trial 1 What a lucky 
man you really are ! I'm glad, too, that she isn't Pickles, 
or Soap, or Eno, or Beer, or Mustard, or anything plebeian. 
A Brazilian merchant sounds vague and respectable, and 
anything to do with diamonds, delightful ! No one says a 
word about her appearance. I hope she is decent-looking, 
but one can't expect everything, and, remember, beauty at the 
best is but a fading flower (alas 1 particularly so in India). 
November is a bad time of the year to be married ; you will 
miss a lot of the hunting, it's generally an open month, but 
you are wise to hurry it on — heiresses are proverbially 
slippery. Well, best congratulations, my prudent brother; 
what a comfort a little ready money in the family will be, to 
be sure. I wish I had waited and had another look round 
myself. Jack is a dear, but poor. 

' Your loving sister, 

'Mab. 

' P.S. — I wish you could see Baby, she really w pretty ; Fm 
sure you would love her. Jack never liked them before, but 
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he adores her, and she knows him quite well ; she turns her 
head to look after him when he goes away. She is a very 
forward child, wonderfully forward, so every one says.' 

Captain Fenwick had made an unfortunate mistake that 
morning. He had placed his sister's letter in the envelope 
from Venice which had come by the same post. Then, with 
a disastrous carelessness, a carelessness simple but fatal, he 
handed the Venetian envelope, with its misplaced contents, 
to his smiling bride. 

She read the letter slowly through — once, twice, she read 
it ; stopping now and then to scan some line again, the mean- 
ing of which did not seem clear to her stunned comprehension. 
It was long before the frankness of the words and thoughts 
came thoroughly home to her mind. She felt as if a heavy 
cloud hung upon her brain, obscuring her vision so that the 
writing on the paper danced and flickered before her ; a cloud 
too that, for the time, dulled the sharp pain that rose 
spasmodically at her heart. The slang, with which the letter 
abounded, confused her ; it was like a strange language, hard 
to decipher. 

She shivered with physical cold, and the blood ran chill 
through her veins. She shrank back as if she had been 
struck ; her face twitched and quivered as the light words 
imprinted themselves upon her understanding, roughly awaking 
her from her sweet dream. And he — he whose touch a 
moment before had brought a blush to her cheek — he it was 
who, with cruel hand, had given her this deadly cup of 
humiliation to drink. Anger with him, scorn of him, over- 
whelmed, for the time, every other feeling. 

Her colour came and went, her lips curved proudly, her 
delicate nostrils dilated, strong passions rioted unchecked 
upon her tell-tale face. She held up the letter before her so 
that her husband could not see her face ; it had the advantage, 
too, of screening him from her indignant eyes.* She felt 
almost afraid of the tumult raging within her; hitherto, in 
her calm life, she had flattered herself on possessing an even 
temper and well-controlled emotions. Now something stronger 
than her will, something mighty for evil, reigned stormily 
within her breast. Every remembrance that floated through 
her brain served to increase the violence of her scorn and 
anger. 

Was it possible that Ave minutes before he had smiled, 
with a look that she had dreamed was love, into her eyes? 
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He, who had treacherously and basely deceived her! She 
thought she could have borne anything — the bitter ending 
to her bright hopes, the galling wound to her vanity — any- 
thing better, anything rather than that he should have 
boasted of his false vows and despicable mercenary motives. 
She held money in such contempt as only a young girl who 
has never experienced the want of it is capable of doing. 

Meanwhile, Captain Fenwick's eyes fell on the soft white 
hand that lay idle upon the fur rug before him. It was a 
slim, well-bred hand, with long tapering fingers and polished 
filbert nails — quite a hand to admire, and the plain band of 
gold, his wedding-ring, became it well. He looked at it with 
careless approval. It was doubtless his duty (and his pleasure, 
perhaps) to hold it in his own. And, so deciding, he languidly 
bent forward, appropriating it with a gesture at once con- 
descending and possessive. 

Then Mary, dropping the letter with which her face had 
been screened, looked up, disdain in her cold eyes, her lip 
curled by an ugly sneer, and said, in a voice ringing with 
anger and disgust such as had never been addressed to him 
before in all his easy life, 

'No, no, you need not play this farce any longer/ And 
she drew away her hand with a movement of dislike. ' Pray 
consider it at an end. If your duty compels you to offer 
me such attentions,, my duty does not compel me to accept 
them.' 

Captain Fen wick was thoroughly awake now ; cook, claret, 
foxes, pheasants were driven effectually from his roving mind. 
He sat erect, and looked keenly at his wife. She was holding 
the letter fast in both her hands. He saw angry gleams of 
light shining in her eyes, but the illumination of the carriage, 
from the flickering lamp above them, was of so meagre a 
description that, by it, he could not clearly see the expression 
of her face. 

Was she acting! He supposed so. Women, he knew, 
were fond of a drama off the stage on their own account. 
However, he was not amused at the turn things had taken, 
and he answered, coldly enough, 

' Do not be afraid, I will not offend again.' 

And he picked up a newspaper, and was soon engrossed in 
its perusal. Once or twice he stole a quick look at the face of 
his W8~d-vi8, but her expression, as far as he could judge, was 
not encouraging, and he returned, with a perplexed frown, to 
his paper. 
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At length a shrill whistle from the engine and a perceptible 
slackening of speed announced that their destination, Crewcurt 
Junction was at hand. Captain Fenwick put down his paper, 
remarking, 

' Here we are at last, the gods be praised ! You had better 
get ready to be off, for they don't give us overmuch time. I 
am afraid you are very tired, Mary ;' in a soothing tone 
which maddened her. ' However, our journey is all but over. 
Half an hour's drive, and we shall be at Woodcote. 1 

She did not answer. She was revolving a thousand schemes 
in her busy brain. She must go away, far away, out of his 
sight, far away where she would never see his face nor hear 
his voice again ; where, as years passed, the memory of her 
wedding would seem to be nothing but an unhappy dream. 
Surely, in the fog and darkness at the station, it would be 
easy to find some means of escape, and then she would slip 
back again into the kindly express and be out of hia reach 
before he even missed her. She had plenty of money in her 
purse, enough to take her a thousand miles away, and, as for 
the rest of her hateful fortune, he might keep it all — all, so 
that she never saw his face again. 

Refusing his proffered aid, she alighted on the platform, 
and hurried off in pretended search for her maid ; but she had 
not gone more than a few steps, when a footman, meeting her, 
touched his hat with the inquiry, 

' For Woodcote, ma'am ? ' 

She stopped to answer in the affirmative, and, looking 
round, found that Becket, her maid, was beside her, and be- 
sieging her ear with questions as to the luggage, delaying her 
while the precious moments flew past. 

' Take your seats,' shouted the guard. 

Travellers bustled by, jostling her with true British un- 
concern. Doors were slammed ; the hissing of the engine 
ceased. Mary grew desperate. 

' Go to Captain Fenwick, Becket ; he saw to my things. I 
expect he has the jewel-case. Ask him/ 

Becket had lived for many years with her young mistress, 
and, as a rule, preferred to direct her own course for herself ; 
this order, however, was practical and to her mind, so she 
obeyed it, walking away at once in the direction indicated. 

Mary found herself opposite to an empty carriage, the door 
of which, however, was closed. She attempted to turn the 
handle ; it was stiff, and would not yield — indeed, her hands 
trembled so much that they were almost powerless. 
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14 THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 

' Porter/ she called, faintly, as a step approached, ' I want 
this door opened.' 

Her husband's voice answered her. 

' What on earth do you want in there ? That wasn't our 
carriage, you know ; and I had your jewel-case. Nothing is 
lost.' 

' Oh ! nothing,' she answered, dreamily ; and as she stood 
in the lamplight he saw a look on her face that startled him. 

' My dear Mary, is there anything wrong ? ' he asked, with 
some concern. ' Are you ill 1 ' 

1 111 ? No, I don't think I am ill,' she said, a little wildly. 
* But I have lost something. It would be no use to look for 
it, because I can never find it again as long as I live.' 

As she spoke, the train moved out of the station, and he, 
drawing her hand through his arm, led ber away, and helped 
her into the carriage which was awaiting them. 



CHAPTER m. 

'There all is marr'd ; there lies a cooling card. 9 

King Henry VI. 

As she sat erect on an uncompromising straight-backed 
bedroom chair Mrs. Fenwick's attitude did not express the 
repose for which purpose she had ostensibly withdrawn to her 
own room two hours previously. She held the Indian letter 
open in her hand, but her eyes were fixed, moodily preoccu- 
pied, upon the ground before her. The room bore traces of 
her recent arrival, for her trunks, open and half-unpacked, 
were pushed against the wall ; her travelling-bag lay at her 
feet; her jewel-case and umbrella upon the dressing-table 
beside her; her unrolled rugs were strewn upon the bed. 
An empty arm-chair was drawn close before the fire-place, 
where what had lately been a glorious fire lay slowly dying. 

Oblivious alike of time and place, travel-stained and weary, 
she sat motionless in the midst of this disorder and discomfort, 
until a quick knock at the door roused her, and she started 
guiltily to her feet as Becket, carrying a long spray of white 
flowers in her hand, bustled into the room. 

'My dear Miss Mary, what have you been doing all this 
time 1 When you dismissed me, you said you were going to 
rest ; you sent me away in such a hurry, and you have never 
so much as taken off your bonnet. Dear 1 the fire's all but 
out J' 
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She moved about the disordered room, and, with a few 
judicious touches, reduced the general chaos to something 
approaching comfort. Then she grasped the poker, and, 
violently raking the few dying embers, quelled the little life 
remaining in them — she could not scold her young lady on 
her wedding-day as heartily as she desired. This relieved her 
feelings, and she returned to Mary more composed. 

'You are looking dead-tired, ma'am, quite worn-out. I 
wish I had taken no notice of your orders and come up here 
before this. Why, you are shivering ; the fog seems to have 
got into your very bones, you are so starving cold.' 

She looked curiously into her mistress's face ; she was 
sharp enough to see that this pale, melancholy-eyed bride was 
neither looking nor behaving as an orthodox bride should look 
and behave. 

' I never was married myself ma'am/ she remarked, with 
an air of superiority ; ' it is, we know, an honourable estate, 
but it seems to take different people different ways. Here 
you sit, ma'am, as absent as a man in church and as grave 
as a funeral, while Captain Fen wick keeps tramping about 
down-stairs as if matrimony was the treadmill. , 

In the bitterness of her heart, Mary accepted these as apt 
similes. A funeral? Yes, of freedom and hope buried in a 
common grave. A treadmill? Yes, the uphill, weary road of 
loveless days. Burying the sigh which rose to her lips, she 
tried to change this unwelcome subject by a question. 

' What time do we dine, Becket ? ' 

' That's just the question Captain Fenwick sent to ask you, 
ma'am, but I did not come up to disturb you ; I told him a 
quarter to eight, as that is your usual time. It's not a common 
thing, Miss Mary, for bride and bridegroom to be worrying 
themselves about their dinner.' 

While Becket talked, she was kneeling before an open trunk 
unpacking its contents with swift dexterity. Idly watching, 
Mary stood beside her, while her thoughts strayed to the 
previous evening when, with feminine pleasure in the duty, 
she had superintended the stowing of her smart gowns in 
their places, as, with happy laughter, she parried Madame 
Roselle's small fire of banter. 

1 You will wear the white, ma'am, of course,' Becket said, 
as she rose from her knees, and, with arms full of dainty 
spoil, awaited a reply. 'The white with Valenciennes lace, 
and a spray of diamonds in your hair. Gentlemen always 
admire white, and the diamonds become you well.' 
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' No, no,' Mary answered, hastily. ' Not white, I hate it. 
Get me out a black dress ; anything. There, that tea-gown 
will do!' 

' Not that hideous thing, ma'am, I never could a-bear it,' 
cried Becket, in indignant dismay. ' You will frighten Cap- 
tain Fen wick in that ; not a white bit of ribbon, not an inch 
of trimming about it; it looks the depth of mourning, it 
really does. It would be bad luck, ma'am, and a very poor 
compliment to a gentleman if you wear such a dress as that 
on your wedding-day ! ' 

' Nevertheless/ said her young mistress, * I shall wear it, 
and no diamonds. You need not trouble to unlock the jewel- 
case.' 

Becket stood aghast, for she knew that when Mary spoke 
in that tone no argument would prevail to make her change 
her resolution ; so, sulkily obeying, she laid a black plush 
gown upon the bed, staring at it with a savage resentment 
which would have provoked Mary to laughter if, in her 
present mood, she had been capable of amusement. 

' Do you care to have your hair dressed to-night, ma'am % ' 
Becket questioned, severely sarcastic, as Mary, sitting down 
before the glass, looked to see what havoc the day's work had 
wrought in her smooth tresses. 

' Just as you think, Becket,' she replied, indifferently, 
' there is plenty of time, I suppose.' 

As she spoke her eyes fell on the spray of flowers which 
Becket, on entering, had placed upon a writing-table and 
forgotten. She was a genuine flower lover, and, stretching 
out her hand towards them, an exclamation of pleasure escaped 
her. 

' What lovely lilies and stephanotis, Becket. Where did 
they come from ? ' 

4 The gardener sent them up to you, ma'am, with his respect- 
ful good wishes,' she explained, as she placed the bouquet in 
Mary's hands. ' There is orange-blossom in it, and the butler 
tells me he has been keeping the best of everything in the 
conservatory for the bride to wear to-night.' 

* I will not wear them,' said the ungrateful bride, throwing 
the unoffending flowers impatiently down. 'I will not wear 
them ; you can take them away. I do not want them ; their 
scent sickens me.' 

Becket was deadly silent. Was this her sweet young 
mistress, whose even temper it had been hard to ruffle ; who 
had tenderness for the feelings of every one about her, even to 
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the humblest newspaper-boy in the streets ; who had a gentle 
word for a beggar, and a caress for a mongrel dog ¥ 

If this metamorphosis was the effect of matrimony, then 
indeed Becket might congratulate herself upon her hitherto 
unassailed position in the gentle army of spinsters. 

She brushed Mrs. Fenwick's long hair with an uneven 
vigour calculated to demonstrate her displeasure, and pursing 
up her lips gave vent to several deep-drawn sighs fraught 
with meaning; but Mary was provoking enough to heed 
nothing as, abstracted in thought, she sat with the fateful 
lejter crushed in her cold hand. Suddenly, as if struck by a 
new idea, she roused herself, and smoothing out the now 
crumpled letter she read it through once more, read every 
word of it attentively from first to last. 

' Becket/ she began, a little nervously, fluttering the pages 
of the letter between her slender fingers. ' Becket, you are 
very fond of the country, are you not ? ' 

'Well, ma'am, to be plain, I am not. It's dull in the 
country, and it's dirty in the country, and the country people 
are so ignorant that they have nothing to talk about except 
their neighbours, and gossip is a thing I was brought up to 
despise.' 

• But you like flowers, Becket, and birds, and all the other 
lovely country things ? ' 

' Yes, I do, ma'am. But I've seen better flowers in Covent 
Garden, and heard more singing from birds in cages than ever. 
I have seen or heard in the country.' 

' Now, Becket, you are talking nonsense, and you know it I 
When we were in Kensington, you told me you pined for the 
country.' 

' Yes, ma'am, but I said that when I thought that I should 
have to live in London all my life.' 

' Ah 1 I understand. Well, at any rate, you were born and 
bred in the country, and therefore you must know the names 
of all the country things better than I can do who have only 
read of them. I am ashamed to be so ignorant. I want you 
to tell me ' (faltering) ' to tell me about a bird. It is a bird 
they shoot, I think. It lives in India as well as in England 
— but perhaps you do not know it, Becket, after all.' 

* Perhaps not, ma'am,' cautiously ; ' there are so many birds 
the gentlemen shoot, from a great ugly rook down to a little 
snipe ; nothing is too small to afford them some sport.' 

4 This is a curious name, certainly not English ; ' and 
reopening the letter Mary read aloud, with some hesitation. 
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' Oof -bird— o-o-f — oof-bird, Becket. Have you ever heard 
ofitr 

Becket put up an apologetic hand to hide a smile. 

' D«.ar me, ma'am, what a word to ask about, it would Dot 
be at all elegant for a young lady to use. It's some joke of 
the gentlemen's, and as far as I understand it means money. 
A silly thing for the men to think witty, to my mind.' 

And she tittered a little out of sympathy with ' the men.' 
Mary d'd not titter. Her face lost the animation it had 
gained in conversation and resumed its former glum com- 
posure, remaining thus glumly composed during the rest of 
the time taken over her toilette. 

Bising, preparatory to going down-stajrs, she turned towards 
the rejected flowers which lay where she had thrown them 
on the floor. Disdained, neglected, they still, with lavish 
magnanimity, shed their fragrance about them. There was a 
lesson here for her, she thought, as stooping she picked them 
up and fastened them with contrite care among the black lace 
at her throat. 

Descending, with slow reluctant steps, to the drawing-room, 
she encountered her husband on the threshold, and passed him 
with a proud dignity that piqued him into a positive curiosity. 

Throwing away the gloomy reserve of the previous hours, 
she assumed a manner not natural to her, but evidently the 
outcome of some inward excitement. Her dark eyes glowed 
and sparkled, her cheeks burnt with a fixed flush, her words 
flowed quickly and easily, but now and again there came a 
catch in her voice warning her -to be careful how far she 
trusted to the present mood, betraying that humiliating tears 
lurked treacherously near at hand. 

The drawing-room was dimly and dismally lighted with the 
fashionable shaded lamps of modern days, a fashion fatal alike 
to youthful beauty, cheerful spirits, and decent comfort in 
reading, working, music, — or any occupation indeed but the 
unprofitable one of love-making. Walking across the room 
to the fire-side, Mary stood there, holding her hands towards 
the blaze, with her face slightly averted from her companion. 
Her long black gown hung heavily about her, making her 
appear more slender and taller than she really was. Her 
change of manner, the hard tones in her voice, and the scorn 
of her mobile lips (so foreign to her hitherto gentle ways) 
perplexed him. Also he perceived, with quick anger, that 
the wedding-ring, his wedding-ring, was missing from its 
rightful place ; but, to all appearance, he was more languid 
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and indifferent than ever, and, lazily sinking into an arm- 
chair, drawled slow answers to her remarks. 

There was a slight cough and a shuffling outside the door, 
then it was very slowly opened. 

* Dinner is served/ said Hughes the butler. 

The suave and well-bred Hughes was a man of charity, and 
would not on any account whatever have opened the door 
without first conveying a warning to the happy pair. 

Captain Fen wick noticed the manoeuvre and smiled slightly 
under his moustache ; it had been so unnecessary in this case. 
He did not offer his arm to take his wife to the dining-room, 
not caring to risk the chance of a second rebuff, so they walked 
side by side, Mary, with a perceptible movement, increasing 
the distance between them. But the passage was narrow, and 
he was near enough for the scent of her flowers to reach him, 
and to draw his attention to the nosegay at her throat. 

' Did you bring those flowers with you, Mary ¥ I love the 
smell of orange-blossom.' 

' No, I did not bring them. My maid brought them up to 
me ; they were a present from the gardener here.' 

'Very pretty of him ; most bridal effect.' 

' I forgot the orange-blossom ; I intended to have it cut out 
and thrown away. I think it hideous.' 

4 Quite right ; so it is. Like the flowers you see in gla&c 
cases ; wax, don't you know. But it is the smell of it I 
like.' 

' Do you ¥ I hate it. It is overpowering ; it makes me ill.' 

In speaking, her voice quivered. He, noticing this, answered 
her petulant words gently, while he paused beside her as she 
took her place at the table. 

' Too strong, I suppose ; if you had told me before we would 
have had this morning's bouquet without it.' 

'"This morning's bouquet," he said; was it really "this 
morning," and not a year ago 1 ' 

* Do you want all those flowers yourself, Mary % I have 
none ; will you give me a lily for my butto'n-hole ? ' 

She looked up at him with a flash of resentment in her eyes. 

' They were given iue, so I cannot part with one of them. 
If they had been bought ' (with slight emphasis) ' you should 
have had them all.' 

This was unpleasant. Godfray was angry, but it was ' bad 
form ' to show feeling before the servants, so he only stalked 
off to his end of the table with his head high, and devoted 
his energies to his dinror. going with scientific deliberation 
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through the courses, and thoroughly appreciating the achieve- 
ments of the cook, who was, in her way, a first-rate artiste. 

The small dining-room at Woodcote would, under other 
circumstances, have been an ideal sanctum wherein a happy 
pair might feast ambrosially upon their wedding-day. Warm 
oriental curtains were drawn across the windows and the 
doors, a log-fire blazed up the chimney ; the table, which had 
been reduced to small dimensions to suit the exigencies of the 
evening, was adorned with delicate-hued Venetian vases 
holding white flowers in their slender cups, and Venetian 
dishes filled with fruit or bon-bons. The blossoms of the 
passion-flower, strewn by guiding hands upon the cloth, wound 
among the vases, the dishes, and the silver, forming the shape 
of a double heart. 

All the servants of the establishment had been brought in 
to admire this chef-d'oeuvre of the gardener's, and they had 
extolled the exquisite sentiment of the conception. The 
gardener himself had stood by, rubbing his work-worn hands 
in all the satisfaction of successful genius. 

' There, 'tisn't every gentleman who should have had all 
them blossoms/ he said, ' even on his wedding-day ; for it's 
sinful waste and heathen cruelty letting them all die in an 
hour as they are bound to do. Captain Fen wick is a real 
gentleman all round. I never took less than gold from him 
in my life/ 

' The Fenwicks were all open-handed,' said Hughes, nodding, 
' a bit too free with their money for these bad times, but it 
takes time for the squires to learn that they are no better off 
than their own farmers ; the squires don't have rent to pay, 
and the farmers won't pay the rent they should — that's the 
only difference between 'em, as far as I can see. This lady 
has a fortune, and a good job too, it will pick up the place 
and set things straight in time.' 

4 A fortune, has she ? Well, to be sure. A good thing for 
her master, but I'm thinking it spoils the meaning of the 
table decoration a' bit ; passion-flowers and hearts, — well, 
well ! I hope she is a peaceable, comfortable sort o' lady, for 
herbs with quiet are better all the world over than an ox 
and strife.' 

'1 don't think C.iptain Fen wick would care more for the 
ox than the herbs, Martin ; he has a penchant for French 
dishes.* 

When Hughes took to airing his French, Martin felt it 
was time for him to go. Though proudly conscious of his 
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recent flight of original genius, he felt himself unable to 
compete with that branch of learning ; his genius was baffled 
by accomplishment. 

As the dinner proceeded, Hughes was quite distressed at 
the wretched appetite of the bride, for he offered dish after 
dish that was either refused or taken and left untouched upon 
her plate. The climax was reached at last, when she actually 
shook her head when he held an ice low before her. 

' Ices, please, ma'am,' he repeated for the second time, with 
much emphasis on the ' please,' and a glance towards the 
gentleman to see if he too noticed this anomaly among ladies, 
who, even on reflection, refused an ice. Godfray came to his 
rescue. 

' Not a pine-apple ice, Mary ? Fresh fruit in it. I expect 
you would like it.' 

But she shook her head. A pine-apple ice, — at that time 
she would as soon have eaten a cauliflower 1 How was she to 
eat with this dreadful ordeal hanging over her and creeping 
nearer, nearer as every moment passed. In Ave minutes they 
two would be alone, and she must speak the words that were 
struggling for utterance within her breast. 

Mary was, by nature and habit, thoroughly truthful, not 
of an aggressive candour such as forces itself, tactless and 
unwelcome, upon its companions. A candour exists which is 
but a libellous counterfeit of that noble virtue, a candour 
which proudly declares it says what it means, and does so, 
without exception. Riding roughshod over the feelings of 
others, tearing open their hidden wounds with ruthless hands, 
exposing the flaws in their own and their neighbours' character 
with barbarous frankness. 

It was as easy for Mary to be true as it is for less noble 
natures to lie and deceive. She turned to the straight path 
as naturally as a flower to the sun, and her words were an 
index to her own fair mind. 

Mr. Manser had been a silent man, and her life had been 
so quiet and companionless that the power of expressing her 
thoughts had, from want of habit, become difficult to her. 
Her ideas flowed so far faster than she could form them into 
words that she had acquired a slight hesitation in speaking, 
as if she were weighing her words before giving utterance to 
them. It had a somewhat quaint effect — as a foreigner 
might speak who, though conversant with, was diffident of, a 
strange language. 

That night, contrary to her usual habit, the words fell 
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glibly from her lips. Her whole nature seemed changed 
The milk of human kindness had been turned to fire in her 
veins by the just anger which smouldered in her heart ; 
smouldered, ready to flame up dangerously when fanned by 
the heat of passionate words. 

Almost before Hughes closed the door, Godfray spoke ; 
looking across the table with some undercurrent of meaning 
in his eyes though with bantering words. 

'My dear child, you have been unusually brilliant this 
evening. You will soon annihilate me if these are to be 
your married manners. I am afraid you have forgotten all 
about those promises you made so prettily this morning. 
The love, honour, and obey part of the business.' 

Pushing back her chair, she rose, and moved restlessly to 
the fireplace. Then she turned her great mournful eyes full 
upon him, and stood for a moment looking at him before she 
spoke. He had barrly time to wonder what mighty passion 
ailed her before a torrent of long pent-up words broke out. 

' And you, you care to remind me of my vows ? I am to 
love you, to honour you f How is it possible when I despise 
you? listen to my voice, I have not raised it, I am not 
beside myself, I speak simple truth. You have plotted to 
deceive me, you have deliberately plundered me — I am not 
speaking of the money, no/ waving him back with a tragic 
gesture of the hands, for he had left his seat and advanced, in 
anger and astonishment, towards her. * Not of money, but 
of something far dearer : you have taken away my freedom, 
you have destroyed my faith, you have bound me to you. - 
I may struggle, but I can never escape. It is nothing to 
you. Why should you care? You have what you want. 
But it is my whole life to me, you asked me for it and I gave 
it to you, my whole life till I die, and I am young. Every- 
thing is spoilt, spoilt, spoilt. Do not interrupt me, I must 
speak, you cannot stop me. I long for a hundred tongues so 
that I might tell you all my scorn of you. I wish that you 
could read my thoughts, for I know no words — there are 
no words — which can express them ! What had I done to 
you, how had I injured you? Why did you not leave me 
alone ? Ah 1 I forgot you did not think of me, it was my 
money — you could have had it all — all ; I would not have 
grudged it to you if you would have left me alone. Oh, God ! 
if I had but seen that letter yesterday ! I read in books that 
it is a common thing for men to marry women for their money. 
It does not sound so bad to read about, things don't ; but, 
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when it comes to you yourself, then the wrong stings, and 
you realize the cruelty of it. I was so simple and so vain 
that I believed you loved me. I was really proud to think 
you loved ma I forgot my money; it was new to me, you 
see, as you were new to me, I did not understand ; but now 
I understand, your sister explained it well She did not forget 
the money, but I think she forgot me. She never thought 

of me, and I am a woman, too, and I could ' 

'In the name of God, Mary, what does all this mean)' 
Anger blazed in his eyes, and his face was white and resolute. 
' You have said some things to-night which you must explain : 
woman or no, I will not allow them said to me. I have 
listened, but I will listen no longer.' 

TTi« anger seemed to counteract her passion as the weaker 
element is merged in the stronger ; it died within her, a 
lump struggled to her throat, and hot tears burnt in her eyes. 
After all, there is something so desperately weak about a 
woman's passion ; it always ends in the same humiliating 
way, sooner or later, but without exception, quenching itself 
in idle tears. 

The tension of the day had been too much for Mary's 
strained nerves. The room reeled before her eyes, but, with 
strong force of will, she composed herself and spoke again. 
Her words came more gently as she drew out the ill-fated 
letter of Mab's congratulations and handed it to him. 

' This is what I read to-day ; you gave it ma I suppose it 
was a mistake ; I suppose you Had forgotten ; but it was cruel, 
cruel of you, I think, to show it to me.' 

He took it from her without speaking, and, after glancing 
through it, tore it across, and throw it, before she guessed his 
intention, on the fire. In silence they watched it catch alight, 
and blaze brightly for a minute ; then the light embers, after 
fluttering an instant in the draught, were borne away up the 
chimney. 

With difficulty, she steadied her voice, and went on 
speaking. 

' I have been thinking, thinking ever since I read it, for I 
do not know what I shall do. When you saw me, by the 
carriage, at the station, I meant to go away then, at that 
moment, and leave you. I was beside myself ; I hardly knew 
what I was doing. You do not want me ' (with a catch in 
her breath). ' I know that now, but you do want my money. 
You should have it all, but there is Cicely. I don't know 
why, but my father loved me best ; he always love 1 me best 
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I was most with him ' (with faltering voice), ' and, as you 
know, he left me all his money. Oh ! father, father ! ' 

At the remembrance of the love which she had lost, she 
covered her quivering face with her hands. Her composure 
forsook her, and she began to cry in a weak, hopeless way, 
painful to behold. Tears coursed through her trembling 
fingers, difficult sobs heaved her breast. 

The sight of woman's tears had always powerfully affected 
God fray ; recrimination, vituperation, anything was better 
than tears. He did not speak, so she, with an effort, checking 
her sobs, went on : 

' He left Cicely two thousand pounds, that was all (but you 
knew, of course), and I am her guardian until she is of age. 
"We cannot live on that, it is too little ; but, if you will give 
us more — six thousand pounds, I thought — that would be 
quite enough for only her and me. Perhaps ' (looking doubt- 
fully at his grim face) ' six thousand pounds is too much. 
Just what you think, if only I may go away, and never see 
you again, never as long as I live.' 

She stood before him, and looking at her he could not 
answer. She had drawn her hands away from before her 
face, and left it bare to his sight, wet and stained with tears. 
Her hair was loosened, and hung heavily about her ears and 
forehead ; her mouth, distorted now and thenv with the after- 
math of sobs, drooped mournfully at the corners ; the great 
eyes, drowned in tears, gazed with a dumb misery into his. 
Godfray had never before seen a woman in such grief as to be 
purely natural. Mary made no effort for effect, no strain to 
keep up appearances. She stood there, as she knew herself 
to be, a woman humiliated, miserable, deceived. To-morrow, 
she would be brave, but to-night, at least, he must see her as 
she is. 

' If only I may go away, and never see your face again/ she 
repeated, a little dreamily ; and then a darkness clouded her 
sight. She staggered, and put out her hand, trying to catch 
at something with which to steady herself. ' Oh I I am ill ; I 
am falling; I can't stand 1 No, no, don't touch me i ' 
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CHAPTER IV. 
* What a curious kind of a fool a girl ia. f 

Mary's scattered senses came back to her one by one, with 
lingering reluctance. It was a painful reawakening to life 
and consciousness. First sight crept into her dim eyes, piercing 
the mist which floated thick before them until the objects 
around became distinct and recognizable. There was the 
bowl of chrysanthemums upon the writing-table, flanked on 
either side by the pictures of her father and Cicely. Her 
gaze rested long on the dear familiar faces. There was the 
gay paper on the wall, the darker reeds and rushes of the 
dado ; there the tongues of flame darting from out the fire 
and racing each other cheerily up into the darkness of the 
chimney ; there the flickering shadows of the chairs and tables 
upon the floor ; there the copper kettle steaming on the hob. 
Her eyes travelled from one object to another, and she be- 
came aware that she was lying upon the sofa in her bedroom, 
while Becket, bending over her, sprinkled her hands and 
forehead with scent. 

The sound as of many waters in her ears passed imper- 
ceptibly away, and she heard clearly — heard the crackling of 
the dancing flames, the loud singing of the kettle on the hob, 
the soft sigh of the wind, that was rising fast, as it swept 
past her window, and the rustle of leaves about the casement. 

The fragrance of the crushed flowers still fastened in her 
dress rose to her nostrils, and, as a scent will, reawakened 
memory. She closed her eyes and turned her head restlessly 
on the pillow with a groan, for all her troubles came back in 
one short moment, burdening her heart with a weight that 
seemed almost intolerable after the respite of unconsciousness. 

' There, you are better now, Miss Mary, but don't you stir. 
lie quite still, or you'll be faint again.' 

' Yes, I will lie still ; my head swims when I move. Have 
I been ill long, Becket 1 * 

* Captain Fen wick brought you up from the dining-room, 
ma'am, half an hour ago — perhaps more. He rang the bell for 
me, but he stayed here himself up to *a few minutes ago. 
When the colour came back to your lips, and you began to 
stir, he said you had better be kept quiet, so he went out of 
the room. But he was frightened about you, I saw that by 
his face, which was pale as death. I reassured him. I told 
him it wasn't the first time I had seen you so. You are not 
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much accustomed to excitement, I said, and you were over- 
tired and done up. He wrote something at your writing-table, 
ma'am, and left it there. He didn't say anything about it, 
but I suppose he meant you to see it.' 

Becket was thoroughly puzzled. There was something in 
the wind which her keen old nostrils had scented, but could 
not define. Her young lady had fainted, which was self- 
evident; but that did not account for the traces of recent 
tears staining her face and still hanging wet on her dark. 
eyelashes, nor for the sad droop of her mouth, nor for the 
lines of care traced across her brow. 

It was late in the day, Becket thought, to begin a lover's 
quarrel, and again too early for the calamitous disagreements 
of married life. 

The course of the courtship had run smooth, far too smooth 
for the proverbial course of true love. The apathy of Captain 
Fenwick's wooing must have been more apparent had it not 
been for the energy displayed by Madame Roselle. Here was 
a gentleman, good to look at, pleasant to talk with, of excellent 
family and fair fortune ; a girl, rich certainly, but an orphan 
and friendless, and with a prejudice against French life, un- 
reasonable as it was annoying. Madame Roselle would not 
leave Paris ; Mary was equally determined to stay in England. 
What could be done ? Captain Fenwick solved the difficulty. 
Several years previously Madame Roselle had met him in 
Paris at the house of a mutual friend, and recognize J him, 
with unfeigned pleasure, as a visitor in the hotel at Eastbourne 
where she and her niece were staying. 

Madame Roselle prided herself upon her match-making pro- 
clivities, and now set to her self-imposed task with more than 
usual zest. She lost no oppoitunity of dilating upon her 
niece's sweet disposition before the gentleman, and casually 
mentioned the amount of her considerable ddt. How much of 
her design he understood, it was impossible to conjecture. 
Certain it was that he soon fell in with her wishes, making 
love to the niece with a lazy indifference that owed some 
measure of its success to the aunt's exertions. The aunt it 
was who painted his devotion in glowing terms, and fantas- 
tically braided such* a network of heroism and sentiment 
about his very commonplace wooing as to deceive the inex- 
perienced girl and amuse the soldier, who, in his indolent way, 
was quick enough to appreciate how straight the smooth path 
was being made before his feet. So he strolled down it with 
graceful ease and nonchalant bearing. But the path, soft to 
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the tread, pleasant to the imagination, easy travelling in 
anticipation, took a sharp turn which led along the edge of 
an ugly precipice. Nevertheless, manlike, he kept on, heed- 
less of danger, thoughtless of consequence ; his idle feet 
straying carelessly upon the" very brink. A. false step, he 
was over I Falling ignominiously among stinging nettles and 
sharp stones. It was not pleasant, yet he had no one to 
blame but himself. To play upon the edge of a precipice is a 
dangerous game ; you cannot be unprepared for a f all. The 
stones are loose, the edges treacherous. Your brain must be 
ever on the alert, if you would avoid a slip. 

Yes, Becket thought, Captain Fenwick certainly was pale 
as he bore his bride in his arms, and laid her down upon the 
sofa with some gentle care. But he had stood aloof while 
Becket applied remedies, he had not assisted in chafing the 
cold hands, nor held the wine-glass to her lips ; Becket had 
done these things while he watched her in silence. As peon 
as Mary showed signs of returning consciousness he had 
turned away, and taking up a sheet of paper from her writing- 
table had written thereon some hurried lines, folded them in 
an envelope which he sealed and directed. Then, with no 
second glance at his wife, and without a word, he left the 
room. Becket had thought it no sin to invent the little 
message which she had ^iven Mary, ' that he had gone away 
because it was better for her to be kept quiet/ Poor Becket, 
the more she thought the more puzzled she became. There 
lay the shadow of some real sorrow upon her young mistress's 
face, but who had cast it there? Not the bridegroom, she 
would not believe it. Had she not been listening to his 
praises all the evening in the servants' hall? Such hearty 
praises that she had found some difficulty in capping them 
on behalf of her bride. 

Mary showed no interest on hearing of the letter left by 
her husband. In truth, she vaguely feared that nothing on 
earth could ever interest her again. However, she roused 
herself, and sat up while she obediently drank the wine, 
pressed upon her by Becket ; then, uneasy under the scrutin- 
izing eyes, which she felt were curiously endeavouring to read 
her thoughts, she dismissed her maid. 

"With the instinct of a wounded animal she longed for 
solitude ; to creep away, somewhere by herself, and live 
through her dark hour, as best she might, alone. No smile 
to be forced to smooth muscles contracted by pain, no light 
words to be spoken to baffle sympathy. It would have been 
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more wholesome had she been compelled to arouse her energy, 
and conceal the wound; thought would then have been im- 
possible, and the pain deadened by the very effort to hide it. 
But as it was, with morbid feeling, fostered by physical weak- 
ness, she hugged the sharp arrow of humiliation close, until it 
pierced, keen and cold, through her breast, and quivered in 
her heart. 

When Becket had gone, Mary rose, and, crossing the room 
with an unsteady step, halted before the looking glass. Hither- 
to, although she had never been a vain woman, she had fancied 
herself possessed of average good looks. Her face bore traces 
of her foreign birth, the tropical sun of Brazil had warmed 
her hair to a rich black, and her dark eyes to a full hue, her 
eyelashes were thick and dark, her straight eyebrows more 
marked than is often to be seen in an Englishwoman. Critics 
might have found the face wanting in expression, and pro- 
nounced it cold. She had none of the northern bloom on 
her cheeks, which were very pale. Bub her clear-cut face, 
transparent skin, and the proud turn of her small head gave 
her an air of distinction. If passion should kindle in her 
eyes and colour her cheeks, there would be little wanting to 
complete her beauty. 

But that night there was nothing to admire in the wan 
face that looked so wistfully back at her. She felt some pity, 
but more disgust, for one who had been so easily deceived. 
This creature with swollen features blotched by recent tears, 
with heavy rough hair, with spiritless blurred eyes, she it 
was who, poor vain fool, had dreamed that she was beloved. 
How, hateful reflection, her credulity must have amused him ! 
Ah ! It was not only that plain smeared face ; she had been 
so dull and quiet, so stupid and uninteresting. How clearly, 
now that her eyes were open, she remembered every circum- 
stance of the courtship 1 The little slights which Madame 
Roselie had explained away, they had pricked at the time but 
now they rose and stung her ; the small amount of her society 
which had contented him ; his evident satisfaction when her 
aunt broke in upon their tete-drtetes ; how they two had talked 
while Mary listened. Then how the conversation had flagged 
if he and she had been alone, though she had striven to find 
some welcome subject which would drive the languor from 
his eyes and wake him to something like enthusiasm; how 
she had failed, for there were pauses — not the seductive 
pauses fraught with feeling more intense than words can 
convey, when silence is eloquent and breathes delight — but 
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awkward, stupid pauses while Mary searched diligently for a 
topic of conversation — and found none. 

Well, that was over, and she must brace herself to look on 
to a life, long, incomplete, empty, such as a woman, however 
proud and brave, must shrink to contemplate. 

Her husband's letter lay before her, directed to 'Mrs. 
Fenwick' in his bold hand. It ^as the first time she had 
seen her new name, and she noticed it with a fresh stab of 
angry pain. Yes, that was what he had given her in exchange 
for all the possibilities of happy life of which his careless, 
cruel hand had robbed her. She might struggle and fret 
against the fetters binding her, but there they would remain 
until the end of time. She bore his name, he, remembering 
that, had written it boldly to meet her eyes. It was long 
before she could make up her mind to break the seal ; perhaps 
some fresh indignity awaited her. He had spoken almost 
roughly to her when she upbraided him, doubtless now he 
would write rudely : but she was mistaken, for his letter, 
although crude in its brevity, was sufficiently courteous. It 
ran as follows : 

' I am deeply distressed to think that, through my careless 
blundering, you read that unfortunate letter to-day. I under- 
stand what opinion you have, in consequence, formed of my 
conduct and of me. Unfortunately you bear my name, it is 
too late to prevent that, but my unwelcome presence shall not 
be thrust upon you more than is absolutely required by the 
tie which binds us. I will meet you to-morrow when and 
where you wish, for I think we had better come to some 
explanation and arrangement. I will do what I can, but you 
must remember we cannot undo our marriage. 

'GODPBAY FENWICK.' 

That was all When Mary had read the few words accept- 
ing her accusation calmly and disowning nothing, she realized 
that, up till that moment, she had been indulging in a lingering 
hope that he might have something to explain, some extenu- 
ating circumstance to plead which would exonerata him from 
her disdain and build up the shattered pedestal of respect. 
But no ; he was ready to volunteer that he would not ask for 
the love which she so bitterly denied him. He was content, 
nay, pleased, that the tie should be loosely bound, but he 
reminded her twice in those few lines that the fetters were 
there and must be worn. The golden fetters, hard and cold. 
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which he had linked with deliberate care. He would not dream 
of breaking them, even if it was possible that he could do so. 

With his letter in her hand she wandered up and down 
the room, her thoughts busy with the future. She sadly 
wondered whether, as the years rolled on, she would grow 
sour, bitter, hard to please, suspicious, difficult to live with, 
feared by some, disliked by all. A lonely woman, nursing 
her pride and righteous anger until her nature changed, and, 
turning from the pleasant paths of peace and duty, would 
wander astray thro: gh a wilderness of angry jealousy. Jealousy 
does not need love to kindle its flame. It burnt hot in her 
heart, a passion by itself. She would have given all she 
possessed to stifle it. She crushed it out of sight, burying it 
with her pride, but it was there. The sentence which she 
had read about the * other Mary ' was stamped indelibly upon 
the tablet of her memory. 

Presently her restless feet led her to the window ; drawing 
aside the curtains, she looked out into the night. The wind 
had blown away the fog, and now rushed in swift gusts past 
the house, swaying the trees and driving whole armies of 
fleecy clouds across the sky. The moon, nearly full, rode high 
in the pale heavens, her cold, unsympathetic face shone down, 
bleak and chill, on Mary ; now and again a scudding cloud 
obscured her rays, and then the cheerful stars twinkled out 
more clearly. The vast multitude of heavenly bodies, and the 
cold, pale moon, seemed to dwarf Mary's individuality, reducing 
her personal troubles to nothingness. What was she, a speck 
in the vast universe, that she should waste an hour in breaking 
her heart and weeping her tears dry, alone there in the night 1 

What is life at the best and longest? A short journey 
across a foreign land. Choose pleasant fellow-travellers, turn 
a cold eye from sorrow, banish thought, strangle memory, 
shut love sternly from the door, he is a peace-destroyer, — let 
him not linger near. Wring your heart dry, leave no time 
for thought, hurry from scene to scene, fill your mouth with 
laughter, and your speech with mirth. Eat, drink, and be 
merry. Then comes the end; go out alone and face the 
common enemy. Clench your teeth if the pain be sharp ; at 
the worst it will soon be over. You will sleep on just as 
sound, though no scalding tears rain on your grave, and no 
heart bleeds because your chair is vacant. 

The moon rides high and shines serenely down, though all 
the saddest sights of our sad earth lurk among the shadows 
that she casts over the breadth of the land. Sin is abroad, 
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and sorrow ; cold and poverty — still she shines on. The thief 
steals softly about the darkened house. The drunkard reels 
home to his shrinking wife and weeping little ones. The 
heggar wraps his tattered cloak around him and creeps away 
out of sight among the shadows, ashamed to show his houseless 
wretchedness. Sorrow is rife, but not alone among the poor 
and sinful — they have not the monopoly of pain. 

A light burns low in an upper room : a widow's only son 
lies there, sick unto death. Will nothing save him 1 Besiege 
heaven with tears and prayers, exhaust the highest skill that 
earth can show ! All has been done, and has failed ; hope is 
gone, the doom is declared ; alas ! alas 1 the final change has 
come. In a few short hours he will be gone past recall, gone 
to the Silent Land whence ' no traveller returns.' That noble 
life, blooming in promise, cut off in the flower of youth. Dig 
his grave deep, lay him to rest tenderly, let the tears fall 
their thickest, and let the mourning run its course ! Time 
does not linger ; with certain hand (none the less sad becauso 
inevitable) it will heal the wound and fi.l the aching void. 
A few years hence the grass will grow green above the loved 
one's head, the mother will laugh again, and will not weep 
even when she kneels * beside the flower-strewn grave. He 
will be spoken of, but not with tears ; his place is filled, the 
memory of him dimmed. Oh ! ruthless hand of time, cruel 
through the healing balm you bear, for you do not even leave 
our sacred sorrow untouched 1 We have to turn and grasp 
the cherished memory that melts and fades in our hold even 
as we grasp it. 

Mary's window looked out on a broad lawn whereon the 
moonlight streamed, turning the grass to silver. The shadows 
cast there by the wind-tossed trees flickered and danced. 
Mary turned her eyes away from the star-bespangled sky and 
looked earthwards. 

During the long summer months no rain had fallen, the 
meadows, parks, and lawns had grown parched, brown and 
withered, the land had become arid and barren. Still, day 
after day, the burning sun blazed down upon the thirsty 
land, and no rain fell. The cattle lowed for food ; the sheep, 
grown restless, wandered about the hedges cropping the low 
branches of tree .or shrub. The brooks and streams ran dry ; 
shallow and scanty the river trickled over the stones. All 
nature fainted and languished. Then, on one happy night, 
softly falling on the hot, weary earth, came the refreshing 
patter of blessed raindrops. They drenched the drooping 
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trees, revived the dying flowers, washed the dusty hedges; 
restoring life and health with their gracious moisture. The 
buds burst into blossom, the cool breeze rustled the glistening 
trees, and the poor parched grass, which had pined under the 
deadly drought, sprang up fresh and strong. The old dry 
blades were withered and dead, the burden of the summer days 
had been their death, but the young undergrowth put forth 
vigorous shoots, and verdure clad the earth again. 

So it should be with her. She would not take her lesson 
from the cold moon who shone, proud and alone, and looked 
with unconcern upon the unhappy world beneath her. She 
would take heart from the lesson taught by the parched grass; 
though the older blades died in the heat and drought, yet 
fresh ones sprang forth fast and valiantly, clothing the smiling 
earth with beauty. 

Life was not given to be wasted on bitter retrospect or vain 
recrimination. She would go forth and do her duty. Happi- 
ness and love were not for her— she was too true a woman 
not to grieve for this — but she would pass them by, and still 
keep bravely on her way. To lend a hand here, to breathe 
a kind word there, to do her duty — with noble purpose and an 
honest heart — such aspirations might fall as dew upon her 
thirsty soul and cause fresh flowers to bloom. The other 
flowers must die — were dead like the withered grass. 

She watched on at the window with a light on her young 
face, though tears coursed slowly down her cheeks. The 
dying flowers at her throat cast their sweat scent about her, 
the moonlight wrapped her darkly-clad figure in its cold embrace. 
The fire had long since gone out, the candles sank low in their 
sockets, flickered and died. Still she watched on. The moon 
had set, the stars grew pale, and the lesser ones faded away. 
Then at length, when the east was streaked with light and the 
earth wrapped in soft twilight, foreshadower of coming dawn, 
she turned back into the room, and, undressing, fell asleep as 
the first rays of the rising sun crept across the valley. 



CHAPTER V. 

* I wandered lonely as a cloud, 
That floats on high o'er vales and hills.' — "WoRDSWOETH. 

. The next morning, Mary, after a late breakfast in her room, 
and tempted by the bright autumnal sunshine, wandered out 
into the open air. Woodcote, 'a bachelor's hut,* as Captain 
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Fenwick had called it, was in reality an overgrown picturesque 
cottage, smothered in creepers and standing in a beautiful 
Devonshire valley. The house itself contained many small 
rooms and straggled over a good deal of ground in an unpre- 
tending way. It was as cosy and pretty both inside and out as 
money and taste combined could make it. A couple of acres 
of lawn and flower-garden lay to the front, flanked on one side 
by conservatories and on the other by a long drive leading 
through an avenue of horse-chestnuts, now, a'as ! bare and leaf- 
less. A gravel path, cut through the centre of the lawn and 
dividing two tennis-grounds, led to a small plantation of 
larches, beyond which spread a vast wood clothing the side of 
a long ridge of hills, at the foot of which stood "Woodcote. 

The autumn had been unusually mild, so that the trees were 
still decked out in their gaudy October dress. The blue-green 
firs and larches, the molten gold of the beech, the russet oak, 
gray birch, the crimson streaks across the fading foliage of the 
elm, blended and gleamed in the sunshine like a summer nose- 
gay of bright flowers. The woods were ablaze with a thousand 
tinges, a ' fiery finger laid upon the leaves,' as beautiful fore- 
shadower of their death. What a gentle, kindly warning of 
coming dissolution ! How different is the fate of humanity 
where decay creeps grimly near, unlovely, painful ! 

Mary, lifting up her face to feel the warm sunshine bathe 
her cheeks, drew deep breaths of the f i esh morning air. How 
beautiful the world was, after all ! The valley stretched be- 
fore her, curving with grand lines into a distance, hazy and 
indistinct. The hills, bright with gorse and bracken, dotted 
with scarlet clumps of dying whortleberry, rose close at hand, 
their heights tipped with soft blue mist and darkened into 
shadow here and there by a floating cloud. The world indeed 
was beautiful, but s'.e felt impatient with the gorgeous spark- 
ling landscape ; her eyes rested on the shadow flung by the 
cloud upon the hill-top. 

' Every cloud that spreads above, 
And veileth love, itself is love.' 

The grass was wet and spongy from the frost of the pro- 
ceeding night, every little blade was crowned with a tiny 
dew-drop. She gathered up her dress carefully, she had no 
country- bred disregard for wet and muddy feet, and picked 
her way across the lawn to where a broad border of late 
flowers still blossomed sheltered by a conservatory. She 
shook the dew from the chrysanthemums and buried her 
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Doee in their wet, ragged faces ; she turned up the heads of 
the drooping dahlias to admire their marvellous colouring; 
she stopped and gazed at the clumps of white anemones, and, 
ashamed of her daring, she gathered a late rosebud that 
bravely bloomed, heedless of coming doom. 

But there, in the flower garden, she was full in sight of 
the windows; Godfray might see her at any moment. She 
had not answered his letter, and so it was possible that he 
might join her, thinking she was loitering there for the 
purpose of an interview. Filled with the fear that such an 
unwished-for hypothesis suggested, she hastily set off down 
the gravel path between the tennis-lawns, and, reaching a 
wicket- gate which led into the plantation, she opened it, 
pleased to find herself hidden by the trees. 

Moss carpeted the open path leading through the larches, 
muffing her footfalls as she passed quickly on with sensations 
of freedom and exhilaration which grew proportionately as 
her distance from the house increased. Though town-bred, 
she had a country heart; every sight and sound around 
delighted her. Rabbits darted across her path, scudding 
away out of sight in the underwood; acrobatic squirrels 
swung themselves in the branches overhead, and took wonder- 
ful and well-judged leaps from tree to tree ; a robin, bold and 
fearless, sat swinging on a twig, and sang his Te Deum lustily. 
The pungent fragrance of the air, redolent of larch and pine, 
was stirred by a fresh breeze that whispered among the trees 
and rustled the leaves of the underwood cheerily. But Mary 
kept on walking, for the plantation, however delightful, was 
not her goal, she would not be content until she reached the 
further wood and stood beneath the splendour of its gorgeous 
canopy. 

But it was disappointing, for, once within its shelter, the 
wood lost some of its alluring beauty, looking, as does a pusses 
woman, better from a distance. The trees giew so close 
together that their branches interlaced, and shut out the 
sunshine, turning the bright noon into twilight. Here and 
there a stray sunbeam had stolen zigzag through the foliage 
and danced away merrily on the leaf-strewn ground. The 
rooks, gathered in a vast autumn congress, debated, with 
well-bred leisure and no lack of mutual courtesy, on their 
affairs of state. 

Before her lay a broad pathway between two rows of stately 
beeches, down which she walked, kicking aside the dry dead 
leaves with an ijile pleasure in the sound of their crisp rust* 
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ling. But the stately dignity of the wood was depressing, so 
was the dingy twilight. The gnarled trunks and gro- 
tesquely twisting branches surrounded her, stretching as far 
as she could see on either hand. The bright breeze did not 
penetrate the wood, but was content to stay without, playing 
softly with the topmost branches of the trees. Soon the 
broad path narrowed, leading down a steep bank to where a 
brook ran swiftly, purling and splashing in its rough bed. 
A clear, shallow stream that leaped from stone to stone and 
bubbled and rippled as if its life was one long holiday. The 
merry light-heartedness of the water seemed good company, so 
Mary forsook the beaten path, and wandered along its banks, 
stooping to pick the lady-ferns that grew beside it, and trailed 
their delicate heads upon the water, and to fill her hands with 
tangled sprays of briony and branches of gaudy bramble- 
leaves that grew temptingly near at hand. 

Gradually the twilight became less dense, for the trees grew 
wider apart. The undergrowth disappeared, the sunbeams 
came slanting in on all sides to greet her, and she found that, 
guided by the course of the stream, she had reached the out- 
skirts of the wood. 

She was not sorry to leave the silent gloom behind her; 
the solitude of a forest is solitude indeed, besides which she 
had grown tired, and her feet ached, so she turned her back 
upon the trees and her face to the open. The land upon 
which she now found herself was broken and uncultivated. 
Tufts of copper-brown bracken grew in untidy groups, rough 
stones broke through the short turf, patches of gorse and 
heather sprang up here and there. The common (for it was 
nothing better) literally swarmed with rabbits, which fled as 
she approached, disappearing with lightning speed into the 
burrows with which the ground was riddled. 

Mary hesitated, uncertain how to shape her course, for the 
surrounding country was shut out from her sight. The 
ground, which here rose sharply before her, formed a triangular 
mound, not imposing enough to be called a hill, but, for all 
that, sufficiently high and broad to bar the view. 

Crack ! bang I 

As she paused in thought, the sharp report of a gun rang 
through the silence, seeming, to her startled hearing, as 
though it had been fired within a few yards of her. She 
paused no longer, but set off at her best pace up the hill. 
Like a lapwing she sped over the uneven ground, never 
waiting to take breath until her course was sharply arrested 
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by something — more formidable (to her mind) than powder 
and shot, a sight that stopped her young feet as effectually as 
a bullet could have done — for, as she turned the corner of the 
hill, she came upon her husband standing knee-deep in bracken, 
with a gun in his hands, a dog at his heels, and a keeper 
following some paces back. 

For a moment she stood, still as the stones at her feet ; 
then involuntarily she backed a step or two. Her hands, 
filled with gay leaves and drooping ferns, fell to her sides. 
He, for his part, was equally astonished, but his self-possession 
rarely deserted him, and, lifting his cap, he came forward to 
greet her. 

The meeting had come about in such a different style to 
what had been anticipated. There, on the common among 
the ferns and heather, bathed in brilliant sunshine, with 
sweet fresh breezes blowing all around them, it was difficult, 
well-nigh impossible, to meet with the dignified frigidity that 
would have been natural and inevitable within doors. At 
least so he found it, for his voice had a cordial ring, and he 
smiled at her as he spoke. 

' This is an unexpected pleasure, Mary. How did you find 
your way here? It is lucky that last shot of mine didn't 
touch you, for you must have been unpleasantly near.' Then, 
as she did not speak, he went on, giving her time to regain 
her self-possession, ' I have been having a few hours after the 
rabbits, and was fortunate enough to get a golden plover just 
now. They are pretty birds. Here, Joe, show the plover to 
the lady.' 

She made no feint of being interested in the small speckled 
corpse ; she gave a scarcely-concealed shudder at the sight of 
the half-closed eyes, and sprinkling of life-blood on the ruffled 
plumage. 

* Do you know that you are three miles and more from 
Woodcote, Mary? What made you wander so far from 
home?' 

'I came through the fir-plantation and across the wood/ 
She spoke in gasps, for she was still painfully out of breath. 
' I walked by the side of the brook until I came to the end of 
the trees.' 

' And then my shot frightened you, I am afraid. Where 
were you flying at such racing pace ? ' 

' Out of danger/ said she, shortly ; ' and if you will be good 
enough to show me which is my shortest route back to the 
house, I shall soon be out of gunshot/ 
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She looked with repugnance at the dangerous weapon now 
leaning harmlessly against the rough frieze coat. 
' It is a long way ; you will he tired/ 

* Yes, but which way do I go?' 

' Did you gather those ferns and brambles in the wood f * 
« Yes/ 

* And the rose tool* 
'No.' 

A slight pause. He was looking at her thoughtfully ; she 
fidgeted uneasily, anxious to be off. 

'Perhaps you have forgotten the way home/ she said, 
severely, ' as you do not tell me which it is.' 

'There are several turnings, so you might miss the road. 
I will show you the way myself.' 

' No, thank you ; I will not trouble you to do that/ she 
responded, quickly. ' I would far rather go alone, or/ with 
a glance at the figure behind him, — ' or with your man to 
guide me.' 

' It would be no trouble, for I am on my way back at this 
moment;' then, lowering his voice, 'I am sorry to thrust my 
company upon you, but you see our meeting, which must have 
come off some time to-day, can be at once. There is no reason 
against talking over our affairs on our way home.' 

That was true, so she suffered him to walk by her side, and 
Joe fell behind, and admired the handsome couple. 

' I made a great mistake/ she said, gravely, going at once 
to the matter in hand. ' It has been partly my own fault. 
I was too credulous ; I was anxious and ready to believe what 
tallied with my wishes. That is how I was so easily deceived. 
I could not be deceived now ; but I have bought my experience 
dearly, very dearly. You see I have gained nothing and have 
lost everything. If I had # loved you ' — thoughtf idly — ' I 
should have been glad to be with you, to have belonged to 
you; I should have hoped — vainly, of course, but still the 
hope would have been pleasant — to gain your love in return 
for my devotion. If I had loved you ' — with freezing specu- 
lation — 'perhaps I should have borne this gladly, so that I 
might have seen your face and heard your voice. No/ with 
sudden decision, ' love without respect is not love. A passion 
that degrades and humiliates cannot be love. But that is 
nothing to do with the question. I forget. You do not care 
for sentiment, you are essentially practical. There is only 
one thing to be said that can do me any good. Let us agree 
never, never to see one another again.' 
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'We must talk it over, Mary.' 

1 Talking is so useless, thinking is so useless in the face of 
a calamity. You, who know so much of life, must know 
this too/ 

I Calamity ! ' he slowly repeated, as if weighing the meaning 
of the word. ' Is it a calamity, Mary 1 No, we must turn 
it into something less than a calamity.' And then, quickly, 
4 By the bye, I had forgotten how ill you were last night ; are 
you better to-day % ' 

I I am quite well, thank you/ she answered, coldly. 

1 Did you read the letter which I left upon your table ? ' 
4 Yes, I read it, but I don't quite understand what it means. 
I know that, by law, I can never regain my freedom, or find 
a cause for breaking my bonds ; but there is no need of law, 
when we are both agreed/ 

* If we are both agreed/ 

' We are both agreed, we must be both agreed 1 Do you 
recollect what I said to you last night 1 ' 

'I recollect perfectly/ 

' Then have you thought about it % ' 

' Yes, I have thought about it/ 

'You said you would do what you could for me! There 
is but one thing* (passionately) 'which you can do for 
me ! Give me back a little of my money, and let me 
go away. I will live abroad with Cicely, far away from 
you. If you will let me go, you shall never hear my name 
again/ 

' I am sorry, but it is impossible ; it is out of the question. 
You must remember that, although I relinquish every other 
claim upon you, for my own sake — because you bear my name, 
and also because you are friendless and an orphan — I am 
bound by every law, human and divine, to guard your name 
and your fair fame. A young girl, living apart from her 
husband, is in a dangerous and false position. On that 
account, and on that account alone, I must insist upon your 
staying with me/ 

* You cannot be so cruel as to refuse me ! ' she cried, vehe- 
mently. ' Listen to me. Let me go. You shall have all the 
money, everything. I will not ask you for a sixpence. I 
can work. It will be better to work. Anything, anything, 
if you will let me go I ' 

Captain Fen wick told himself that he was paying dearly 
for his heiress. lie frowned, and a dangerous light flashed 
for a moment in his eyes. His companion little guessed what 
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fire her words raised in his breast. However, with an effort, 
he controlled his temper, and spoke quietly. 

' I cannot change my decision, Mary, however much I may 
regret it. You must stay with me. As to your money (which 
is, you conclude, the only thing that influences my actions), 
I swear I will not touch it, neither now nor ever. Every 
penny you possess is settled upon you, as is ten thousand 
pounds of my own — all that I had available for settlement. 
I cannot, if I would, touch your capital, and I swear I will 
not touch the interest. It will be all in your hands, and you 
shall manage it yourself/ 

Mary looked at him in astonishment. 

* You will not let me go, and you will not take my money ? 
Then, why did you marry me 1 ' 

1 Because I was a fool/ he muttered, angrily. ' You are 
not the only one of us that has made a mistake — but, I beg 
your pardon, I spoke hastily. Let us talk the whole thing 
quietly over, until we understand each other. I have ex- 
plained my reasons for not agreeing to your proposition. 
Why should we not make the best of a bad business, and settle 
things peaceably, and with a pretence of good-will % Assume 
a virtue if we have it not.' 

4 1 cannot assume what I do not feel/ she retorted, hotly, 
' and I would not, if I could. You talk of a false position. 
What could be more false than to live on good terms with 
you? I could not pretend to be happy or at home in your 
society, which is abhorrent to me. If you are determined 
to force me to live under your roof, promise me that I shall 
live my life entirely apart from yours. You are free to go 
your own way ; you need not alter the course of your life. 
Marriage is no restraint on a man. Your life will not change. 
I am only another piece of furniture to be added to your 
house ; no more in your way than a table or a chair. You 
can push me aside or leave me stationary at your desire.' 

' You forget/ he put in, dryly, ' that my furniture, happily, 
has not the gift of tongues.' 

His tone was not calculated to smooth her ruffled temper ; 
she was nettled at his words. 

' Then grant my wish, and let me go where my voice could 
no longer annoy you.' 

He shook his head. 

* You must stay with me/ he said ; and Mary realized that 
she must stay, there was no mistaking the decision of his 
voice. 
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'You have made up your mind, you have no compassion 
for me, I see ; it is useless to appeal to you. I suppose I 
am compelled to obey you, but I will agree to no compromise. 
I will see you as seldom as possible ; never, if I can help it. 
You will go your way, I will go mine. Surely such an ar- 
rangement is best for both of us, for you, as well as for me. 
I do not think you would find me a pleasant companion. I 
should often be tempted to rake up old grievances that had 
best be let alone. My presence alone would remind you of 
your not very creditable, though successful, coup d'etat, so 
why should you wish to see me ? Rest assured that I shall 
housekeep for you just as well, and pay your bills quite as 
regularly without the additional burden of your society.' 

The sting of her words recoiled upon herself; she was ashamed 
of the passion that mastered her better feeling, and drove the 
bitter thoughts, scarce formed, through her scornful lips. 

' It will be nothing to you how I wear out the intolerable 
days. I would rather live and die alone and companionless 
than ' 

He interrupted her gently, but firmly. 

'That is enough, I understand. Now, listen to what I 
have to say. First of all, there is no reason why you should 
lead the miserable lonely life you seem to anticipate. I believe 
your sister is to leave Paris at Christmas ; of course her home 
will be at Combe with you. Besides which, the place is in 
a lively neighbourhood enough, and I dare say, before six 
months are over, you will have as many friends as you want. 
As to the other point, if you will think it over dispassionately, 
you will see that the notion of our living entirely separate 
lives in one establishment is visionary and impracticable. 
Combe isn't a big place, and, if we met nowhere else, we 
should come across one another twenty times a week on the 
staircase. If we were going to settle on a desert island, your 
plan might be feasible, but, as it is, we shall be surrounded 
by those private detectives of first-class ability, the servants, 
and visitors and friends will be in and out of the house. 
The scandal and gossip would be intolerable; for a man it 
does not signify, but for a woman it is a different matter^ 
for you, not to be thought of for an instant. Therefore again, 
I am afraid, I must thwart your wishes, for we must meet 
occasionally, — for instance, at breakfast and at dinner we shall 
face each other at table, but, I dare say, when habit has 
become second nature, you will forget to remember who it 
is that sits oppo ite to you.' 
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Mary's heart warmed within her when she heard that 
Cicely was to share her home. There was no longer room 
for the anger burning there, joy came fluttering in and turned 
it out. She listened to her husband's harangue with wan- 
dering attention. He had been watching her as he spoke, 
and had seen with what pleasure his first announcement had 
been received, and also how indifferently she heard his further 
mandate. 

' Do you understand, Mtary, that at breakfast and at dinner 
it is ordained that we shall meet ? We can wish each other 
" Good-morning," and " Good-night/ ' That is all that is 
expected of married people now-a-days/ 

He anticipated a quick retort, but none came. She bowed 
her head in assent to his words, her thoughts were with Cicely. 

They were walking swiftly along the high-road. He had 
chosen that route as shortest and most direct, with a view 
to curtailing this awkward tSte-d-tite. Joe wonder ingly 
followed them. Sweethearts who choso to walk four miles 
an hour along the high-road, rather than dawdle through 
the fern-plumed lanes, were a novelty in Devonshire. 

4 What a beautiful day it is/ said Captain Fen wick, by way 
of breaking an oppressive silence. 

* Yes, a beautiful day/ she responded, stiffly ; and again 
there was silence. 

Leaves painted in many a vivid tint were strewn about the 
ground at their feet, trodden into the yielding dust until the 
road seemed paved with a rich mosaic. 

* I am sure you must be tired/ he began again presently. 
* You have had a long walk, but the worst of it is over now ' 
(she hoped it was) ' for we are getting near home/ 

' Yes, I am tired ; I shall be glad to rest' 

* Is there anything wrong with your foot 1 Have you 
twisted it 1 You are going dead lame/ 

' No, but my boot hurts me/ 

' It is fatal to get your boots too small. I can't understand 
why women will do it, for it spoils both their feet and their 
comfort.' 

This was an accusation female justice could not bear un- 
defended. Stopping, she held out one foot, wrinkling the 
leather to prove that the prisoner within had ample room in 
its dainty shell. 

'They are not tight/ she asserted, with spirit, 'but they 
are new, and I have walked so far that, of course, they begin 
to feel stiff and uncomfortable.' 
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He nodded gravely, and she limped on by his side in 
uncomplaining torture until they reached the house. 

' There is something more I want to say to you before we 
part/ she said, pausing at the front door. ' I have agreed to 
all you wish — a Hobson's choice/ with a short laugh — ' but 
there is one alteration which would make everything easier 
for me. You said that you would, if you could, do what I 
asked you. Will you grant me this] ' 

' I must first hear what it is.' 

' It is a favour/ she faltered, ' at least you will think it one, 
because you were very determined when we spoke of it just 
now. It is not much to ask, but it is this — I cannot, I will 
not have my money, all my hateful money, to manage for 
myself. Please take it, do take it. Don't you understand 
how horrible it will be for me to have it all f There will be 
no forgetting it, every day something will remind me of it. 
For heaven's sake don't refuse me, it would be easy for you 
but so hard to me.' 

' What harm can the management of your own fortune do 
you 1 But tell me what you wish me to do.' 

' I wish you to receive everything as if it were your own, 
and to make me an allowance. If you will consent, I am 
sure you will find that it is the best plan for you as well as 
for me. You would feel humiliated when you had to ask me 
for money. You know what that . . . that letter said about 
doing up the house and stables.' (He winced.) ' You want 
money, that is not pleasant for you, while for me the mere 
mentioning it would re-open all the pain. Now, if you will 
manage everything and give me an allowance, as my father 
always did, we need not be constantly reminded of the 
wretchedness of our position/ 

' I don't know what to say to you, Mary/ 

' Then say " yes," it is such an easy word to say/ 

4 " No," ' smiling, ' is a still easier word to say.' 

Angry at his smile, and too proud to plead further with 
him, she turned away and walked a step into the hall before 
he, following her, said reluctantly, 

' Yes, Mary, it shall be yes, as you desire/ 

He realized that what she had argued was backed by 
common sense, but the idea of touching the money had become 
odious to him. At that moment he would have bartered 
away many years of his life to have undone yesterday's work. 
He had done this girl a bitter wrong; her passionate re- 
proaches had set this fact very clearly before him. There 
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was little reparation that he could make ; but, as he had 
said, he would do what he could, he acceded to her request, 
though he felt that the handling of the much-discussed fortune 
would bum his fingers. 

1 Thank you/ she said, with less gratitude than he thought 
his favour required. 

' I have said yes/ he went on, ' but I warn you it is rash 
and unprecedented of you to trust me with your m/>ney. I 
shall keep rigorous accounts, and you, or your lawyer (the 
latter, under the circumstances, will be more to your mind), 
must look them over with me every three months. I shall 
not go through the farce of giving you an allowance, it would 
be childish. You must have your cheque-book and draw for 
yourself when you want money.' 

'It will be very awkward with housekeeping bills/ she 
urged, practically. ' How shall I know what amount I ought 
to spend 1 ' 

But he suggested nothing; he thought he had done his 
duty in having waived his wishes in deference to hers ; it was 
not a custom of his to change his mind, so he was rather 
proud of the sacrifice that he had made. 

' How long are we to keep up tfeis farce ? ' she questioned, 
suddenly raising her sad eyes to his face. 

* What farce do you mean ? I know of no farce/ 

' Ah ! you quarrel with the word. You are quite right, it 
is inappropriate, tragedy would be more correct. When will 
the tragedy, then, the tragedy of our honeymoon, be over? 
Surely it need not last long 1 We can let the curtain down 
soon V 

* We were, originally, to have stayed here for a fortnight ; 
the house is lent to us for that time. After all, I supj ose we 
are as well here as anywhere else/ 

' Certainly, now that I know the programma But do not 
let it be longer than a fortnight, even though/ she added 
with meaning, ' there are plenty of birds/ 

So saying, she turned away, and, crossing the hall, ascended 
the staircase. 

He strode off to the smoking-room, humming softly to 
himself, 

* Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins/ 
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CHAPTER VL 

'The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying.' 

The fortnight was over at last : the long fortnight, with its 
dawdling hours and lagging days. The weather had been 
abominable, the month following rigidly in the steps of its 
forefathers and bearing out its proverbial character, being in 
truth genuine November weather. After a couple of nights' 
frost, a frost so severe that it had slain all the remaining 
flowers and sent the leaves in sheets shivering to the ground, 
rain set in with a perseverance worthy of a better cause, 
drowning the honeymoon in good earnest. 

For the two days that the frost lasted Mary lived out of 
doors, exploring the country lanes and beginning to feel at 
home among fields and hedges. She formed a friendship with 
the old gardener, Martin, for they made common cause in 
sorrow over the blackened, frost-killed flowers. 

'The garden is like a battle-field, ma'am,' he said, as he 
drew up by her side with a barrow full of poor corpses on the 
morning following the shaj? p frost. ' I come out here and I 
see all the pnrty, gay-coated fellows lying about, either dead 
or wounded so deep that there's no recovery for them. I can't 
bear to lose one of them, ma'am ; you do get that set on flowers 
when you are with them constant, like I am. I never had 
any children myself, so I mayn't be a judge, but to my mind 
there is more satisfaction to be got out of gardening than 
rearing families. Look well to your flowers, dig 'em, and 
dress 'em, and prune 'em, and they'll repay you handsome 
with the blossom. But with your children, you may dig 'em, 
and dress 'em, and prune 'em, and mayhap get no thanks and 
no benefit.' 

Mary listened to all he had to say, and won his heart by 
her enthusiastic admiration for his nurselings. She was that 
vara avis among women, a thoroughly appreciative listener, 
not only a quiet listener, content to hold her own tongue and 
to sit, intelligent, unwearied, through the longest of harangues 
or discussions ; no, she would do all that and more, for she was 
better than merely quiet and intelligent. She was keen in her 
interest and sympathetic in the fullest sense. She threw her 
heart into whatever touched her understanding. She could 
not live indifferent to her surroundings, whatever related to 
her fellow-creatures affected her. 
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Here was a nature with immense capabilities and eminently 
fitted for love, but hitherto her life had been as a serene lake, 
sheltered by circling hills, sleeping in soft sunshine, unconscious 
of its depth and power, unconscious of coming storm. Alas ! 
for the lake when the wind should blow, and the waves roll, 
and the deep waters be stirred and troubled by the wild 
tempest. Already a breeze had arisen, and the waves rose 
and fell uneasily, the sunshine had faded and a shadow lay 
upon the face of the waters. 

Martin was ready to impart information relative to his 
science, and Mary imbibed it greedily. She would follow him 
about the conservatories asking a thousand questions, and even 
venturing on a little amateur gardening on her own account. 
She said that she felt like the cockney ' who had learned to 
tell a horse from a cow, and was full of anxiety to learn more.' 

Martin began by diplomatically introducing Captain Fen- 
wick's name into the conversation, thinking to gratify his 
hearer by eulogies of her bridegroom. He informed her that 
the tender device of the double heart formed by passion-flowers 
had been his creation. She did not betray that this same 
device had lain unobserved beneath the very noses of the 
sentimental couple for whose gratification it had been planned. 
As the days passed, Captain Fen wick's name dropped out of 
the conversation, for Martin, in common with the rest of the 
establishment, became aware that something had gone amiss 
between the biide and bridegroom. 

It was fortunate for Mary that she found some amusement 
among the flowers, for during the fortnight she had little else 
with which to vary the dull hours. On the third morning of 
her married life, rain set in — not violent rain, bustling and 
invigorating in its intensity, but a dreary November drizzle, 
fine, penetrating, unceasing — hardly visible to the eye, but 
insidious and constant, turning the roads and paths into a 
wilderness of drowning leaves ; dripping softly from the roof 
and verandah, blurring the window-panes, chilling the air, and 
damping the spirits. 

Mary was in a restless mood, she felt it impossible to settle 
to anything. When she was not among the flowers, she 
wandered from room to room searching for something that 
would help her to pass the timo. She read through a 
strong course of sporting novels with which the smoking- 
room abounded. She even dived into the Racing Calendar, 
and studied LiUywhite. She beguiled the terrier Vixen 
to vacate the basket in the smoking-room, and share her 
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loneliness by the drawing-room fire ; tried, by aid of biscuits, 
caresses and soft words, to win that constant heart so concen- 
trated in the absent master as to have room for no second 
affection. 

Mary had the free run of the house, for Godfray was seldom 
within doors, except at dinner and during the evening. He 
shot three days a week and hunted two more, filling up any 
sj are time he could find with visiting old friends in the neigh- 
bourhood. Breakfast, as was at first arranged, they partook 
of together. Mary would have been content to remain silent, 
but he laboured at conversation with praiseworthy perseverance. 

Breakfast, under favourable circumstances, is apt to be 
a quiet and formidable undertaking. Extreme youth alone 
faces the day with nerves strung to the pitch of high spirits. 
The wrong side of twenty descends in the morning a pessitrist ; 
pensive, subdued, intolerant of noise, and leaves the youngling 
to exhaust in an hour, supplies that age finds hard to eke out 
through the day I Laugh before seven 1 — weep before eleven. 
Shift the hours on by three ; it is still a notable sentence, 
founded en experience. 

Captain Fen wick thought he had never worked harder than 
when searching for subjects of conversation during the break- 
fast hour. It would have been better for him had he kept to 
the original intention which he had expressed when he told 
Mary that ' Good morning ' and 'Good-night' might suffice 
them for their daily conversation. 

She would not attempt to help him out, but sat behind the 
urn, sipping her coffee and eating her egg t as it were, under 
protest. Once or twice, for a short moment, she would forget 
her dignity and bring forth a spontaneous remark, but, after 
such a lapse, it wculd come back, more forbidding than before, 
and there was an end of ease or comfort. 

Godfray seized at the weather as an unfailing source of 
conversation: he would begin by remarking it with fierce 
disapprobation; then he would discuss the probabilities of 
a change, comparing this week to last and to the week before ; 
he would grow hopeful about it and then desponding. She was 
sick of the weather, and at length, exasperated, she said as 
much ; so that stronghold of his was banished for the future. 

' Another wet day/ he had begun, glaring out of the window 
at the drenched and dripping landscape. * What a bore 1 
Perfectly beastly, isn't it ? Everything reeking. What a 
climate this is ! ' 

'I don't see why you should abuse it/ said she, tartly. 
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' You don't mind it ; you go out every day and all day, just 
as if it was fine. I hate the weather — I mean I hate talking 
about it, and I shouldn't care if it went on raining from now 
till Christmas. ' 

This was an unprovoked assault, and Captain Fenwick, in 
dudgeon., took up the morning paper and read it persistently, 
filing up the chinks of his breakfast with that, in lieu of the 
weather. And, on each succeeding morning, he followed this 
precedent. She fidgetted her cup and crumbled her toast, and 
finally came to the conclusion that the weather had been just 
better than nothing at all. 

Every day Hughes had been to inquire 'If she had any 
orders for the dog-cart ? ' But the prospect of a melancholy 
drive, under steady rain, with a groom for company, was not 
sufficiently attractive to induce her to defy the elements. 

Stationed behind the window-curtain in the drawing-room, 
she had, with an envious sigh, watched her husband's morning 
start. How entirely content and at peace with the world he 
seemed when, on hunt'ng mornings, clad in the neatest of 
mufti, with the inevitable cigar in his mouth, he walked his 
horse down the avenue. She supposed this was the ' nice open 
weather ' upon which November was to be congratulated. 

If she had not been so culpably ignorant of the science of 
fox-hunting, dinner might have been metamorphosed into a 
lively entertainment ; a few judicious questions, and Godfray, 
after the manner of the race, would have become loquacious — 
' fought all his battles o'er again, 1 as is the habit and delight 
of the hunting man, whether he sticks to the roads and the 
gates, or whether he enjoys the reputation (such as Godfray 
had acquired) of being a straight rider to hounds. 

'I hope you have enjoyed yourself to-day 1' she would 
remark, interrogatively, with distant politeness. 

' We had a fairly good day, thanks,' he would reply. 'Ought 
to have been better than it was, for there was capital scent ; 
but there were no foxes nearer than Drayton. We drew two 
coverts blank to start with, — lost a lot of time that way. I 
had only one horse out, and she was pretty well done before 
we found. We had a goodish run, very fast for ten minutes, 
but no kill ; the hounds lost him near the railway, so I came 
away. My mare had had enough.' 

All this was Greek to Mrs. Fenwick. She had no clue to 
the meaning of blank coverts, capital scents, findings at 
Drayton. 

' Who ran, did you say f ' 
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'KanT 

* Yes, " ran for ten minutes." That is what you said,' ner- 
vously, beginning to fear there was some mistake on her part. 

' Ah, to be sure ! As far as I recollect we all ran, the fox 
first, the hounds after, finally the field/ 

* The field / Of course, I don't know anything about it, 
but you cannot expect me to believe that? with asperity. 

He was sufficiently forbearing to suppress the smile that 
flickered in his eyes. 

' The field is a technical term, Mary, that signifies all the 
people on horseback.' 

' I know I am stupid/ she sighed ; ' but how am I to under- 
stand when it even has a language to itself.' 

' Cricket, tennis, golf, every pursuit has a technicality of its 
own,' said he sententiously, swallowing a yawn. 

It was after conversation like this that the sense of her 
own ignorance so dismayed her that she pored over Hawley 
Smart's novels, educating her sporting faculty with a siduous 
industry. 

The dinners were certainly less formidable than the break- 
fasts. Hughes' presence was a sort of moral backbone to 
their conversation. They had neither of them sufficient 
courage to maintain a long unbroken silence with his 
penetrating eye upon them. 

Mary even began to look forward to the dinner-hour; it 
varied the monotony of the day, and to break a lance with 
an uncongenial companion was just better than the silent 
loneliness of the preceding hours. 

Though tired and sleepy after a hard day's sport, Godf ray's 
dinner soothed, wine cheered him ; more than once, under 
their combined influence, he forgot to be formal and blossomed 
out into friendly converse, amusing enough to evoke her rare 
laughter. But, as soon as Hughes withdrew, a species of 
paralysis crept over them both, and Mary would hurry over 
dessert, seizing the first opportunity to make a move r.nd 
hasten away to the drawing-room. 

There through the endless evening she sat alone, either 
coaxing sleepy Vixen into frivolous romps, or studying 
Hawley Smart. She left the piano untouched, she was in 
no mood to sing, and the songs she had brought with her 
were mostly of one class, sentimental love-songs, such as she 
should never sing again, never, never, never. She could not 
give up her music, she loved it too well, so she would get new 
songs of a different character. 
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She concluded that GoJfray spent his evenings in the 
smoking-room, for the faint aroma of tobacco met her each 
night as she passed through the passage on her way to bed. 

On the night preceding their departure from Woodcote she 
had, as usual, withdrawn to the drawing-room after dinner. 
Throughout the day she had occupied herself over preparations 
for the journey, betraying an energy that startled Becket, 
who did not understand that this unnecessary fussiness and 
activity were cultivated as a method of drowning thoughts. 
Well, the fortnight was over, the very last day of the honey- 
moon was nearly at an end. But what of to-morrow? Why 
had she longed for the time to pass 1 What better thing had 
the future to show her? Was she not one of the unfortunate 
who cry in the morning, would God it were even, and at even, 
would God it were morning? Pshaw 1 Her eyes were wet 
with self-pity. Thought had obtruded its unwelcome head 
uninvited ; she drove it from her with all the force of her 
strong will, repelling its advances fiercely, strangling it, as it 
were, in the birth. 

She knelt on the rug in front of the fire with Vixen, 
rebellious and unhappy, forced into the correct begging 
attitude before her. A shaded lamp, standing on a table 
close at hand, shone full upon the pair, illuminating the 
unstudied grace of Mary's attitude with mellow light. Vixen 
was not behaving nicely, she wriggled more than once, and 
Mary was supporting her mutinous back with one hand, while 
she balanced a tempting morsel of macaroon on her twitching 
nose with the other. 

* Sit up, Vixen,' she sternly commanded. 4 Trust, good dog, 
sit up Trust.' 

But Vixen had no intention of being a good dog, and she 
pai I no attention to these dual directions. She obeyed no 
man but her master. So she dropped her ears and looked 
idiotic, and as if she did not know what « Trust ' or « Sit up ' 
meant. As soon as Mary gently withdrew the supporting 
hand, down to the normal position she flopped, at the same 
instant snatching the dainty from Mary's unsuspicious 
fingers. 

' You bad dog, Vixen ! How dare you ? I am surprised 
at you. You shall have no more — no more, bad dog.' 

So saying, she popped the remaining piece of macaroon into 
her own mouth, killing two birds with one stone. Vixen was 
punished, and she herself was pleased, for macaroons were her 
especial vanity. 
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Just then the door opened ; she neither got up nor looked 
round, for, of course, it was Hughes with coffee — it was time 
for it. Yes, glancing at the clock, it was nine o'clock ; the 
day was nearly gone. But it was not Hughes, but Captain 
Fenwick, who had entered. He crossed the room, and saying, 
' I want to speak to you, Mary/ took an arm-chair opposite 
to her, holding an open Bradshaw in his hand. 

She immediately rose to her feet. But how impossible to 
receive him with the frigid dignity desirable while she had 
half a macaroon in her mouth ! Was there anything in all 
the biscuit world so impossible to dispose of expeditiously 
as a freshly-made macaroon ] 

'I have been looking out trains for to-morrow, Mary. 
Though comparatively a short distance, it is a tiresome cross- 
journey. There are only a couple of fast ones in the day. 
I incline to the 11.55, getting to Tipton Road at 3.10 ; but 
there is a later one, leaving this at 2.30, and arriving at 6. 
Which shall it be V 

fche held out her hand for the Bradshaw and scrutinized its 
pages, thus procuring time for the disposal of the macaroon 
before she answered his question. 

' Why do you want to go by the earlier train ? I see that 
it is the slower of the two.' 

'Because the tenants and people will expect us to arrive 
before it is dark ; they would be disappointed if we were late, 
and the days are so uncommonly short just now. I said I 
would wire to Sellors to-morrow morning first thing to say 
what time to expect us, so I thought I had better come and 
arrange about it to-night/ 

'Will there be people then to meet us at the station?' 
with most unfeigned distaste. ' Surely not ! Why should 
they 1 Can't you prevent them ? ' 

' No doubt, as it happens, it is very ridiculous. I am afraid 
you'll be bored, for there is pretty sure to be something on. 
They won't come to the station, for it is four miles from 
Combe ; but I expect there will be great excitement in the 
village. No male Fenwick has perpetrated matrimony for 
years ; it is considered quite an event I A first-rate excuse 
for a holiday and for the men to get drunk.' 

' WJiat will happen ? I don't understand.' 

'We are not original at Combe; it will probably be the 
usual business. They will take out the horses and drag us up 
to the house. There will be decorations, and arches, and 
cheerings, and general rejoicings.' 
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' Couldn't you go by yourself ? I think that would be best ; 
and I will follow by the later train/ 

' It would be unique, Mary ; I really haven't the pluck to 
be quite so original. Imagine how amusing the local papers 
would be at our expense ! No, you must harden your heart 
and go through it. Perhaps I will let you off standing with 
me at the porch and listening to rustic congratulations. That 
will be a concession, for all orthodox biides have to do it, and 
the tenants will expect it.' 

He was laughing at her horrified expression, but she crushed 
all amusement by the poignant rebuke of the look that she 
turned on him at the sound of his merriment, and he 
went on. 

'You are a philanthropist, are you not, Mary! I know 
you would not like to spoil the whole thing by not appearing. 
Every one will be down on their luck if they don't see you : 
the bride is always the centre of attraction, don't you know. 
I'm nobody, they have all seen me* 

* I suppose you are right. After all, it is a good thing that 
there are some people to rejoice,' she said, not quite steadily. 
4 1 hate the thought cf it because it will be such a burlesque, 
an imposture. What do you or I want with congratulations 
and rejoicings? However, it wcn't last long or be much 
worse than anything else, if it comes to that. As the people 
want to see me, I will go with you. I should not like to fail 
them when they have taken trouble to prepare for me and to 
welcome me.' — Always 'me'; she never fell into using the 
proud ' us ' that is apt to fall so often and so glibly from 
newly-married lips. — * They shall not be disappointed. I was 
thinking only of myself when I said I would not go.' 

Her eyes swam in quick tears. It seemed so hard that she 
should have to assume the garb of happiness, to pose amidst a 
hollow pageantry of love, — a farce, serving to deceive others, 
but adding fourfold to the desolation and nakedness of her 
own life by the sharp contrast between what might have been 
and what uxia. She would deceive others, but not herself. 
The bread she was given was verily a stone in her mouth ; 
the cup raised to her lips was empty, but she must hold it 
high, however weary and strained her grasp, so that no one 
should gr.ess but that the rich w ine was sparkling to the brim. 

Hughes, at this juncture, brought in coffee, finding, to his 
gratification (for he had been much exercised in mind at the 
palpable neglect shown to one of the ' nicest ladies he had ever 
waited table on,' as he apostrophized the bride in the servants' 
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hall), Captain and Mrs. Fenwick actually together and ia 
conversation. It was such a surprise that he had almost 
forgotten himself so far as to start, but he staved off such a 
catastrophe and set down the cups with a mask-like face of 
impenetrable urbanity. Mary began to wonder how soon her 
husband intended going back to his own quarters; he was 
breaking his compact by intruding on her privacy at irregular 
hours. The laws of hospitality demanded that she should 
offer him coffee now that he was in her dominions ; she did 
so, but without cordiality. He had sunk far back in a low 
arm-chair, looking quite at home, and disinclined to move. 

He was a gregarious man, and had grown tired of his own 
company and of the sm< king- room. Next day he should be 
back among his duties and engagements, he should then be 
occupied and amused, but to-night he wanted some little 
variety and conversation. When he found that he wanted a 
thing, it had been his invariable custom to obtain it. 

It was comfortable by the fire; and Mary, with Vixen 
before her, formed a graceful and delicate picture. He 
watched them idly. The room, too, looked pretty and home- 
like ; there were flowers everywhere, some half-finished em- 
broidery lay on the table ; it was certainly an improvement 
upon the smoking-room. He had never before noticed the 
length of the black lashes which drooped on his wife's cheek, 
nor the thoroughbred turn of her hands now displayed to 
advantage as she nervously clasped and unclasped them in 
her lap. 

' Coffee, did you say ? No, thanks. I never take it after 
dinner in this house, they don't understand making it. It is 
always atrocious at breakfast.' 

Mary, without response, moved her seat so that the table 
holding the shaded lamp intervened between hereelf and him. 
She sat with her eyes on the fire, and a hand stroking Vixen, 
evidently expecting his departure. 

He was obstinately determined not to be driven away, or 
baffled by her repulses. He had an indolent desire to see her 
dark eyes flash into his as they had done once or twice when 
he had raised her indignation, so he went on speaking. 

' I have never heard the piano since we have been here. I 
forget if you are musical ? ' 

' I am fond of music.' 

I Do you do anyth'ng yourself — play or sing! ' 

I I have learnt to do both.' 

She was hot at the remembrance of having sung a senti- 
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mental love-song to him one night at Eastbourne. She 
recollected how she had woven thoughts of him among the 
words and melody. It was a great relief to find that it had 
made no impression upon him, evidently the whole circum- 
stance had escaped his memory. While she was congratulating 
herself upon this supposition his next words dispelled her 
illusion, for he said, languidly, 

' To be sure, of course I remember that you sing. You 
sang me an awfully pretty song one moonlight night at East- 
bourne. Have you forgotten ? ' 

' No/ she answered, quickly — she would have given a great 
deal to have been able to say ' yes ' — and she added, con- 
strainedly, ' It was an ugly, stupid song, 1 thought. But my 
aunt liked it/ 

1 So did 1/ said he, softly. 

Mary was looking very well. The colour came and went 
in her pale cheeks, there was no lack of expression in her 
eyes as she bent over the terrier, rufflinir her coat with rest- 
less fingers. Yixen was patient under this tiresome handling, 
she knew that she was acting as a safety-valve for some (to 
her) incomprehensible emotion. She despised the superior 
race of mankind as she became aware of the part which she 
was forced to take, nolens volens, in their small society dis- 
comfitures. With what avidity she was seized upon as a 
topic for conversation did a silence threaten to fall on an 
assembled party. A shy man would tease and worry her as a 
method of appearing at his ease; a shy girl, for the same 
reason, would ply her with biscuits and cake. How softly 
fair hands had caressed her — how sweetly kind voices had 
praised her while her owner was by ! But when, deceived 
by their false advances, she had ventured to appropriate 
the corner of a smart gown for a bed, how roughly the fair 
hands could push and how harshly the sweet voices could 
order her back to her rug ! Yixen noticed that this rude 
usage befell her only at times when her owner was not near. 
As she sat on his knee, her beloved master himself would 
tweak her ears to enforce his remarks when he was excited ; 
she bore no malice, though it was painful enough. 

'So did 1/ repeated Godfray, softly. 'I wish you would 
sing it again/ 

She shook her head. 

' 1 have no songs down here/ she replied, coldly. 

' Let me ring and send for them. 1 

' They are packed up/ 
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4 Your maid can unpack them.' 

Again she shook her head, this time without speaking. 

'Can't you remember the one we are talking about by 
heart ? I am sure you can. In fact, you sang it without your 
music that evening at Eastbourne. It ran something like 
this : ' and he trolled out correctly and in a good tenor — 

• "Oh, must thou have my soul, dear, commingled with thy soul ? 

Red grows the cheek and warm the hand, . . . the part is in the whole ! 
Nor hands nor cheek keep separate, when soul is joined to soul." ' 

As he sang, Mary turned her eyes, indignant and scornful, 
upon him. Thus he got what he was waiting for ; but he was 
still disinclined to move, though she spoke rudely, rising to 
her feet. 

' Of course, if I wished to sing it, I could do so, but I never 
shall wish to sing it again, never, as long as I live. It is all 
so untrue, high-flown, laughable, a parody on real life. I 
couldn't be guilty of singing anything so ridiculous now that 
I understand for how much sentiment counts in the nineteenth 
century.' 

' You are young to defy love, Mary ; don't be rash. There 
is something of the sort about, now-a-days even, as difficult to 
escape as the measles. It doesn't do to slight what you 
haven't experienced.' 

Ah ! he was thinking of that * other Mary,' over whom he 
had nearly made a fool of himself, and for the second time. 
Love for her was the sentiment he had found as difficult to 
evade as the measles. She supposed that he would at once 
begin to tell her all about it ; she thought him quite capable 
of doing so. 

Pushing Yixen aside, she crossed the room, and, sitting 
down before the piano, she opened it. 

' I have changed my mind,' she said, with a laugh ; ' I will 
sing to you, something more appropriate than Browning. I 
can only recollect one verse, but perhaps you will think one 
verse better than nothing.' 

She had a beautifully-trained voice, and every word rang, 
clear as a bell, through the room. 

• " Though you promised to protect her, though you promised to defend 

her, 
You are welcome to neglect her, to the devil you may send her. 
You may strike her, curse, abuse her, so declares our law renowned ; 
And if, after this, you lose her — why you're paid two thousand 

pound. " ' 
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When she had finished her song, there toras a silence. She 
sat on at the piano, her back to the room, and her trembling 
fingers resting on the keys. Ashamed already of the ebullition 
of temper that had induced her to choose such a method of 
relieving her feelings, his words, when he did at last speak, 
were not calculated to reassure her. 

'Thank you, Mary; but I like Browning best. It's a 
matter of taste, but I don't admire that class of song from a 
lady.' He came over to where she was. ' Good-night/ he 
said, holding out a cold hand that just touched her burning 
fingers. 'You will remember that our train starts at 11.55 
to-morrow.' And he left the room. 

She sat on at the piano (having broken the spell that had 
driven her from it heretofore), now rattling through a valse, 
now pressing the keys with tender fingers while the rich 
chords swelled, and slow and solemn melody stole through the 
room, and, pervading the small house, soothed into slumber 
the solitary occupant of the smoking-room. 



CHAPTER VIL 

• Hear the mellow wedding-bells, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells !* 

A group of hills clustered round the little village of Combe. 
Hills, whose summits were crowned with heather and gorse, 
and whose gentle slopes were rich in woods and verdant 
pasture. The land was broken up, and cleft into fertile 
valleys, and, in the heart of the richest of them all, the hamlet 
lay, spread sparsely on the road-side. It consisted of an 
uneven row of thatched cottages, evidently built at different 
periods, and with no attempt at order or design. Most of the 
houses stood back from the road, and were reached through a 
narrow strip of garden, gay in spring and summer with care- 
fully tended and much-prized blcssoms. Creepers clung to 
the rickety porches, and rose-trees were trained about the 
latticed windows. The picturesque untidiness was refreshing 
to the eye, but not calculated to contribute to the health or 
comfort of the inhabitants. 

Three venerable and stately elms adorned the village green, 
among the bare branches of which swung the last year's nests 
of the rooks, untidy and ill-contrived at the best of times, and 
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now deserted. The church, old and ivy-covered, reared its 
square tower behind the elms. A clear and shallow stream 
flowed calmly down the centre of the village, — a stream which 
was a joy to the urchins who paddled and waded among its 
delights, an endless source of anger and worry to their mothers, 
and a grievous eyesore to the young doctor lately settled at 
Combe Cottage. The rectory stood behind the church, a digni- 
fied gray house, encircled by a wide verandah, and surrounded 
by a large, old-fashioned garden, the heavy iron gates of which 
led into the village street. To-day those gates were thrown 
wide open, and a group of people stood before them, talking 
eagerly. 

A huge arch decked with evergreens spanned the road, 
bearing the significant motto ' Two is better than one/ A 
flag waved from the church tower and trembled with the 
vibration of joy-bells which, worked by strong and willing 
hands, clanged out lustily across the valley, awaking with 
each peal a fresh enthusiasm in the hearers. 

' How it dwells 
On the Future ! How it tells 
Of the rapture that impels, 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells.' 

There could be small doubt that the village was en /8te. 
All the inhabitants of the thatched cottages were out of doors, 
and made, with the neighbouring farmers and their wives, 
who also had gathered about the green, a goodly assembly of 
merry-makers. 

Every one was clad in holiday attire, every one bore an 
excited and expectant face. The children romped and laughed, 
the women talked shrilly as they smoothed down their finery, 
craning their necks, every now and then, to get a sight of the 
corner of the hill where stood a group of men awaiting the 
carriage, now momentarily expected. 

From among the smiling people gathered on the green there 
issued peals of laughter, and the ceaseless sound of tongues. 
And through all, and above all, rang the bells, wildly joyous, 
mad with happiness, in a transport of ecstasy. 

The shabby public-house, knowing what a blessed and profit- 
able day in its records this would prove to be, had put on a 
gay exterior. The weather-worn sign of a unique * Red Lion ' 
was wreathed with monstrous paper rosettes, a gorsreous red 
and blue * Welcome ' spread across the doorway, and flags 
waved from the windows. 
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There was not a woman among the crowd without a bunch 
of flowers in her hand ready to scatter before the happy pair, 
or flmg into the lap of the bride. 

But the most hilarious, the most excited among the ex- 
pectant spectators, the owners of the shrillest voices, the 
authors of the gayest laughter were a little pair of restless 
children, who danced and capered amid a group of maids and 
men at the rectory gate. 

' Gracious me 1 They might be tho bride and bridegroom 
themselves/ said one of the women to her neighbour, pointing 
out the excessive rapture of the little boy and girl with lenient 
smiles. ' Did you ever see anything like it ? Miss Gill was 
down in the dining-room in her night-dress before six this 
morning. She took every blessed flower out of the vases — 
"they are to throw at the bride for good luck," says she. 
Good luck, indeed ! She doesn't want any good luck thrown 
in her way, born with a gold spoon in her mouth ! Good 
luck, indeed ! I had a pretty business to get things straight 
and the flowers back again in their place before the mistress 
came down.' 

* They have got some lovely posies now, howsomever.' 
•' They teased John till he picked them the best, none would 
do but the very best. Master Jack is so sharp, he knows 
what's good, and he will have it, too/ 

' Look, Jack, look ! ' screamed GilL She had a face like 
one of Fiirst's cherubs — a disposition, however, not quite in 
accordance with the reputed character. ' Here zey come. 
The men is moving. I'm going, you come too.' 

Heedless of retentive cries, away from detaining hands 
broke the small brother and sister, and scampered up the hill 
to where the men were stationed, among whose ranks a sudden 
movement and murmur told that the anticipated arrival was 
at last an accomplished fact. 

A vast, long-continued cheer broke from a hundred lusty 
country lungs, handkerchiefs fluttered, hats waved, caps were 
to-ssed into the air, and for a while even the clamorous voice 
of the bells was drowned in the uproar. The horses are in 
sight, the carriage has turned the corner and drawn up, the 
squire and his wife are among them. The shouting ceased, 
there was a momentary hush, and then a joyful, babbling 
murmur rolled through the assembled crowd. Smiling, deb- 
onair, looking much as they last had seen him, sat their 
master, with a pale girl, very erect, very still, on his right 
hand. Every face turned towards her, she was the cynosure 
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of every eye. The bride, the new mistress, — above all, the 
heiress, therefore thrice welcome. 

She looked ill, there were dark shadows traced beneath her 
eyes; her white lipped mouth was closed, and rigid in the 
effort to control the quivering muscles. Her heart was full 
to overflowing, she had to exert every power at her command 
to retain an outward composure. Her face was as devoid of 
expression as a mask. 

The welcome was cruel in its kindness. The boisterous 
enthusiasm of the noisy crowd wrung her tortured nerves, the 
cheering overpowered her, hut more cruel than all dinned the 
clanging mockery of the wedding-bells. 

'Three cheers for the bride and bridegroom,' cried an 
enterprising youth ; and the cheering and waving was re- 
doubled. 

Godfray, tired of raising his hat, had taken it off alto- 
gether, and was shaking hands with all who approached the 
carriage near enough to reach him. Mary looked steadily on 
the sea of smiling faces without moving a muscle of her face. 
She dared not trust herself to smile, she could not speak, for 
she knew that if she lost self-command for an instant the 
tears, which burnt and ached in her eyes, might break forth, 
disgracing her for ever in her own estimation, disgusting her 
husband, and creating wonder and surmise among the con- 
gratulating and radiant crowd. 

Meanwhile the gray horses were unharnessed and led away 
by the grinning coachman, while a score of eager, willing 
hands undertook their work. 

4 Captain Goff'ray, I wants to speak to you/ cried a shrill 
little voice, reaching him above the hubbub. Gill, vociferating 
and waving, made gestures to be allowed to pass through 
the human barrier enclosing the bridal pair; but, though 
Godfray kissed his hand and smiled at her, the carriage now 
began to move onwards, and poor Gill was left behind, her 
great nosegay clasped in her hot hands. She was separated 
from Jack ; no one remembered her, every one was intent on 
sight-seeing for themselves. Gill sat down on a doorstep and 
deluged the flowers with a downpour of tired, despairing tears 
— the flowers prepared for the bride. Jack, with all the 
might of his six years, would fling his bouquet into the 
carriage ; he could push his sturdy way through the people, 
but she, poor little maiden, could do neither ; so she sat and 
wept in the sore disappointment of her heart. 

As the procession passed down the village, there arose cries 
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of ' Welcome ' on all sides. The women tossed their flowers, 
some on the road before the carriage and some into Mary's 
lap. Handkerchiefs fluttered, hats waved, and the children 
chipped their hands and shouted. There was no answering 
smile on Mary's face ; she bowed her head now and again, 
but, as time went by, she grew deadly white, with a pucker 
of pain upon her forehead. However, Godfray looked cheer- 
ful enough for them both ; he smiled graciously on every one, 
thinking all the adulation and excitement both natural and 
flattering, but he was sorry for his rigid, silent companion. 
He saw her tightly interlaced Angers, her white, fixedly-calm 
face, he heard how hardly she drew her breath. For her sake 
he was glad when the village was passed and the carriage 
turned to enter the lodge-gates. There, too, an arch had been 
erected, a startling device of lovers' knots surmounted by the 
words — ' None but the Brave deserve the Fair.' 

He pointed it out to her with rather a constrained smile, 
saying, 

' A red-coat earns an easy reputation.' 
' They take us both on faith,' she answered, with the shadow 
of a smile. ' You are brave, and I am fair.' 

Her smile was so sad and faint, the pain in her patient 
eyes, as she turned them upon him, so intense that his com- 
passion for her was fully aroused. He understood what an 
ordeal he had carelessly thrust upon her, and how she suffered 
under it. He turned towards her with a look that a dozen 
inquisitive eyes remarked, and received, as a proof of his 
devotion, a look that the girls half envied, and their elders 
smiled to see, for every natural heart grows tender at the 
sight of lovers. 

' You are fair and brave, both, Mary,' he whispered, gently 
to her. ' Indeed, you are awfully plucky. I am so sorry for 
you, but it will soon be over now.' 

S! e gave a little gasping sigh as he spoke, the sympathy 
in his voice touched a chord within that swelled to her heart 
and threatened to chcke her. She was angry with him for 
adding to her difficulty, for he must have known that a kind 
word was harder to bear than a harsh one, when she was 
struggling to overcome her miserable emotion. She argued 
that soft words were natural and easy enough to one of his 
disposition ; he was able and willing to cast them into the 
breach which his selfishness had created. 

She was not altogether just in her judgment of him. He 
had, combined with his lazy and easy-going nature, a stiff 
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backbone of British pride and reserve, which made the almost 
intolerable position in which they (through his act) found 
themselves as unwelcome to him as to her. 

So in silence the carriage proceeded, wending its slow course 
up the drive, passing among laurels and rhododendrons, and 
under a third arch, where a red and white ' Welcome ' fluttered 
overhead. Then winding through undulating park-land, and 
ascending a steep incline, it drew up — after what seemed an 
eternity to Mary — at the porch of her new home. 

The self-appointed horses were sadly out of breath. The 
drive was long, and the hill, before reaching the house, steep ; 
they stood panting about the door, all eager for a word with 
the bridegroom, and a look at the bride. But Godfray would 
not wait, he was anxious to get Mary away, and out of sight 
before she broke down, as he feared, judging by her face, she 
soon must do. 

' Thank you all, thank you all very much for your welcome. 
My wife and I have been excessively gratified by the kind 
way you have received us. I hope to see you again, and speak 
to you after the supper this evening.' 

There was an attempt at some breathless cheering, and 
Godfray, pulling Mary's hand through his arm, hurried her 
up the steps, and into the hall. But here another check, 
fresh and unlooked-for, awaited them. 

A row of curtseying, smirking, bowing domestics stood 
across the threshold, headed by Sellors the butler. He had 
been soldier-servant to Captain Fenwick, until he and his 
master left the service together, and both took up their 
residence at Combe. It was doubtless promotion to the butler, 
but the honour had involved the sacrifice of a handsome 
moustache, regretted by its owner with undying sorrow. 
Now, advancing, he drew up at attention, and, partly from 
force of habit, partly from the preoccupation of anxiety, 
saluted gravely before giving utterance to a carefully rehearsed 
speech. 

' Welcome home to you, ma'am. Welcome home to you, 
sir. We wish health, happiness, prosperity, and long life to 
you both. This is the best day for Combe and Captain 
Fenwick that there has ' 

'All right, Sellers,' interrupted his master, impatiently, 
nodding to the giggling maids and bashful men hastily. God- 
fray quick in speech and hurried in movement was a novelty 
to every one of them. ' All right, I quite understand. We 
are very much obliged to you for the kind things you say, but 
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you must excuse Mrs. Fen wick, who is tired after her journey. 
Come, Mary, the drawing-room is this way — and, Sellors, make 
haste and bring^us some tea.' 

He guided her across a great unfurnished hall, boarded 
with unstained deal and uncarpeted, though the walls were 
crowded with trophies of chase and war. Cases of birds and 
beasts, racks of whips and rods, armour, helmets, battle-axes, 
were intersected here and there by portraits of former 
Fenwicks. But Mary noticed nothing, and was only thank- 
ful when he opened an oak-door — dark from age, with carved 
panels and clasped with beaten brass — and ushered her into 
a lofty room at the further end of which blazed a great log 
fire. 

Mary took the seat by the fire, to which he had guided her, 
without a word. He was grateful to her for sparing him a 
scene. He dreaded a repetition of the tears and reproaches 
which she had poured out upon him on their wedding-day, 
and which remained an indelible scar on his memory. 

Her profile, pure as a cameo in outline and little warmer in 
colouring, stood out in strong relief against the dark back- 
ground of the oak-panelled room. The lines of anxiety faded 
from her forehead, the tension of her face relaxed as she 
leaned back in her chair with an air of rel'ef. Her part in 
the public rejoicings was at an end. The cheering, the 
laughter, the unbearable mockery of the joy bells were left 
behind in the village, shut out from her hearing by the kind 
walls. Here was peace, rest, quiet by the fireside. The 
hours she had dreaded were over and she had borne herself 
steadily and with composure, even winning some words of 
approval from her companion. 

' Be the day weary, and never so long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong.' 

The evensong had come, and the day had proved neither 
so weary nor so long as she had anticipated. There had been 
such smiling faces, such willing hands, such hearty words, 
such kind hearts to welcome her ; these were the ' small 
mercies ' of life for which she would be duly thankful, pressing 
their balm to her bruised spirit. Soon, too, this new home 
would be shared by Cicely. The very room in which she sat 
would echo to Cicely's laughter and footsteps. So thinking, 
she grew more content, and, turning with a smile, contem- 
plated the chamber that would be thus blessed in the time 
to come. 
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Captain Fen wick saw the smile and sudden interest; so, 
interpreting it to his advantage, said, with a sigh of relief, 

' All's well that ends well ! It did not last so very long 
after all, did it? And we were lucky in getting no rain. It 
lookel tremendously threatening before we started, but did 
you notice the sun came out just as we got to the village 1 
That is a good omen for us, you know/ 

She was superstitious, was Mary, though perhaps she would 
not willingly own it. 'The coward's base substitute for 
religion/ as a very severely practical person stigmatizes it, 
held a secret corner of her heart ; so she readily fell in with 
his view. 

* No, I didn't see it, but I am glad ; it augurs well, perhaps 
it may counteract all the bad luck of the wedding. Do you 
know that the coachman who drove me to the church had a 
crape band round his hat? I could not bear to get into the 
carriage, I wanted to send for another one, but Aunt Roselle 
was impatient, and said that we should be late. Then, worse 
than that, on the way through Trafalgar Square we met a 
funeral/ 

' Shocking luck ! ' he agreed ; but the subject was getting 
unpleasantly personal and might lead to complications, so he 
did not pursue it. ' Doesn't this place look big and bare after 
Woodcote ; the room is half-empty. You see I was never in 
here by any chance when I was alone, so it's got a forlorn, 
uninhabited look about it. It wants a mistress badly. Next 
door is a smaller room which I have had done up lately ; I 
expect you will feel more at home in there. My mother and 
sister always used it, for it gets plenty of suushine, and the 
window opens out into the flower-garden/ 

His tone, though deprecatory, betrayed that he was proud 
and fond of his home. He might have abased it himself, but 
he would have resented any foreign fault-finding. Mary 
looked with interest around her, admiring the stuccoed ceiling, 
the oak-panelled walls, and the damask curtains that draped 
the three high narrow windows, which windows were darkened 
by the wide recesses formed by the breadth of the massive 
walls. But the furniture was not antique enough to be 
beautiful, though sufficiently old to be ugly and ponderous. 
The arm-chairs were high and straight-backed, the couches 
parsimoniously cushioned, ascetic in their want of luxury. 
The floor was oak, well polished, but bare of rugs, except for 
a tiger-skin which was spread before the hearth. Mary's 
wandering eyes fell on a picture hanging upon the wall 
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opposite to her, and rested there, gazing with appreciation 
npon the suggestive peace and sorrow of Guido's divine con- 
ception — ' The Sleeping Christ/ 

' That's a nice picture, isn't it ? ' said its proprietor, seeing 
where her attention was fixed. ' "We don't know if it's the 
real thing or a copy, any way it's uncommonly well done. 
There were some very good pictures in the house, this room 
was full of them, but my poor brother did not care for that 
sort of thing, and got rid of them when he was hard up. 1 
was annoyed about it ; but, of course, I couldn't stop it.' 

Mary opened her eyes very wide, it must indeed be dreadful 
to be in such want of money as to necessitate the sacrifice of 
pictures ; her husband thought it far better that one credulous 
young woman with money should be sacrificed ! She did not 
know, nor was it likely that any one would tell her, how 
rashly and recklessly the one had raced, gambled, and squan- 
dered, leaving little to his brother beyond the bare acres when 
the debts were paid and mortgages discharged. The last three 
years, during which Godfray had lived chiefly at Combe, had 
been dreary and difficult enough ; he had had time to realize 
both the value and the want of money. 

At that fatal word ' hard up,' Mary froze again, and they 
each of them felt it a relief when the door opened to admit 
Sellors with tea. He was preceded by two riotously happy 
fox terriers, who rushed with wild welcome upon their master, 
leaping about his knees, fawning upon him, licking his hands, 
with every demonstration of canine devotion. He patted and 
caressed them, receiving their boisterous advances with patience, 
prolonged and overwhe 1 ming as they were. 

' This is quite the warmest reception I've had, but now, I 
think, it has lasted long enough. Come along, dogs, we will 
go out for a stroll and try to calm the exuberance of our 
spirits. I'm off, Mary, I hope you will feel rested after your 
tea. I will tell them to send Becket to you presently ; ' and 
off he walked to the door with the terriers at his heels. Then 
he paused, and, turning towards her, said politely, 

* Shall I come back myself in an hour or so, and take you 
over the house? Otherwise, you will not know your way 
about.' 

' No, thank you. I am not afraid of being lost/ 

1 All right. But don't be surprised if you come across a 
rat ; there are loads about.' 

With this cruel thrust he marched away, and sl.e heard him 
whistling as he crossed the hall. What girl is stoic enough 
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to review such a possibility as he had foretold with iD differ- 
ence? Mary certainly was not. Her peace of mind was 
banished ; thought, pleasant or the reverse, driven away. 
One idea only possessed her. Gathering her skirts together 
she tucked botti them and her feet up on a neighbouring couch 
well out of reach of an intruder. She took her tea in that 
position, and mightily uncomfortable it was. She kept an 
anxious look-out on the floor around her, half -fancying, amid 
the flickering shadows cast by the fire-light, that she saw the 
wicked black eye and sharp white teeth of one of those 
venomous little beasts which were said to roam at large and 
unmolested about her future home. 

An hour later, when Becket entered, she was still in the 
same attitude ; but, with presence of mind, she dropj ed her 
feet to the ground, shook down her skirts, and assumed her 
lost dignity without loss of time. Becket herself was in 
no placid mood ; advancing over the polished floor with ex- 
aggerated caution, catching almost savagely at the chairs and 
tables in passing, she stared about her with disapproval. 

' Well, ma'am, what a great room, to be sure ! The things 
in it look no bigger than a pea looks in a walnut-shell, and 
you yourself sitting here alone, for all the world like a cat 
in a dog-kennel, over housed and out of place I The whole 
house is as dark as night, the lamps can't light it ; why, we 
want the electric light, and plenty of it, to do that 1 The 
windows are so small, and there are such great thick walls, 
waste of bricks and mortar, I call it 1 Not a drop of hot 
water laid on up-stairs I If you'll believe it? No bath-room 
either, as far as I can hear.' 

' Nonsense, Becket, don't grumble/ paid the bride ; she felt 
called upon to defend this new home of hers. ' Woodcote was 
so snug and small that it spoilt you. This is a lovely room, 
the shape is perfect. Look at the ceiling, stuccoed with the 
Fenwick arms, and the oak carving above the fireplace, and 
at that beautiful picture behind you. Why, Becket, I don't 
believe you have ever seen such a room in your life ! And 
imagine your finding fault with the thick walls 1 Don't you 
know they make a house dry and warm 1 ' 

' Very well, ma'am, I'm glad you find it so nice ; but it didn't 
seem to me you looked altogether satisfied. The room is 
dark, so that I can't rightly see the stucco you talk about ; 
but, to my mind, it's a pity the arms don't put on a layer 
of whitewash, — tliat's badly wanted. I never saw oak carving 
to remark it ; and, now that I do, I see no beauty in tho e 
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ugly images and dingy flowers, like r.one that ever growed I 
And as for those ojos polished floors, it is downright tempting 
providence to walk on them. It's the same all through the 
house ; I declare I could sit down and cry for a length of 
druggeting ! I have been sliding about up-stairs till I'm 
hot all over. There's not a safe place to rest upon. I said 
to the housemaid that, in London, gravel is spread over the 
ice where Christians have to walk, and that's what ought to 
be done in this house ; it would save broken bones and broken 
heads. I can hold to the banisters when coming down the 
staircase, but there is nothing to save you in the passages. 
I've been down as flat as a mat twice already. You may 
laugh, Miss Mary, but I am black and blue.' 

' Never mind, Becket, you'll get used to it.' 

'Yes, ma'am; they say the eels get used to skinning, but 
not while they're alive, poor beasts, I reckon.' 

' Becket, you are quite tragic. Have you been all over the 
house % ' 

' Yes, ma'am, I have. Captain Fen wick gave orders that I 
was to be shown rouud at once, and then I was to come to you, 
here.' 

' I was just going to ring for you, for I want to undress 
before I write a letter ; I suppose it will be in time for post.' 

' Don't suppose anything, ma'am. As likely as not the post 
goes out before luncheon-time, all this way from the station.' 

Stepping along with deliberate unsteadiness, Becket steered 
her dangerous course across the drawing-room, and led the way 
to the foot of the staircase. Every now and then her lips 
moved with unuttered words, the nature of which it would be 
unwise to conjecture. The staircase was wide, the steps broad 
and shallow, the banisters massive and handsomely carved. 
Ascending by it, tliey reached the centre of a long and narrow 
corridor th.tt ran the whole width of the house, and branched 
off at right angles at each end towards the north and south 
wings that jutted back from the main building. 

' Should you think that there are any rats Tiere, Becket ? ' 

Becket nodded gloomily as she led the way across the 
passage, and stopped at an open door. 

' Scores upon scores, ma'am ; they always live in an old 
house, such as this is. I was asking the housemaid about that 
very thing, but she says their holes are mostly closed up now, 
so that they don't often get about. The last time that one 
was seen the squire hunted him with a terrier, and killed him 
in a bonnet-box in the cook's bed-room.' 
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Mary found the room that had been assigned to her was 
situated immediately over the hall, and was possessed of a 
broad bay window enclosing a square recess, which jutted over 
the porch of the front door. 

It had evidently (as well as the morning-room, of which 
Godfray had told her) been recently repapered and painted, 
for everything was fresh and bright, while the furniture and 
hangings were of the prettiest and most modern description. 
Mary turned to Becket with reproach. 

* Now, Becket, how could you grumble at this ? Everything 
is as lovely as it can be/ 

4 This is well enough, ma'am, and the dressing room's pretty 
too ; ' opening the door leading in there. ' Plenty of room any 
way, and a large enough window to let in the blessed light, so 
that I can see in comfort how to dress your hair. It is the 
whole house I complain of ; it is dreadful, as gloomy as the 
grave/ 

When Mary had changed her travelling-dress, she set out 
alone, intending to return to the drawing-room. Reassured 
by Becket* s information, she understood that her husband's 
words had been hard-hearted banter, for no rats roamed the 
house freely at their own evil inclination. The rat-hunt, and 
kill in a band-box, must have been an unusual, perhaps isolated 
occurrence, or it would not have stamped itself upon the house- 
maid's memory. 

Slowly she picked her slippery way down the grand old 
staircase; but, on reaching the bottom, she halted in un- 
certainty how to proceed, for, though she stood in the passage 
which she recollected as leading from the hall to the drawing- 
room, three doors, perplexingly alike, were before her. How- 
ever, she solved the question by boldly opening the first of 
these to which she came, and, crossing the threshold, found 
herself within what was doubtless the sunshiny morning-room 
described to her by Godfray. 

Even without the vaunted sunshine, it was eminently bright 
and cheerful. After treading the bare boards without, it 
was delightful to muffle your steps on the soft, thick carpet 
that clothed the floor richly with delicately blended colours. 
A piano, draped in an approved modern fashion, stood across 
a recess, while spindle-legged tables, Chippendale chairs, mar- 
queterie cabinets (set out with old china), pots of palms, 
chrysanthemums, mignonette, and primula had been arranged 
about the room by an artistic hand. Dotted among the many 
pictures on the walls were a score of knick-knacks, such as are 
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dear to the female heart, useless, — nay, more, senseless, toys, 
but such as gave an air of home and comfort. Not quite in 
keeping with the Chippendale chairs and spindle-legged tables 
were the wide sofas and low easy-chairs, but they foreshadowed 
ease and luxury, and were consequently permissible to the 
comfort-loving mind which had planned and arranged this 
sanctum. 

A smile flickered about Mary's lips as she looked around 
her, but the tears stood in her sad eyes. It was all so pretty, 
so homelike; the smell of the flowers rose to her nostrils, 
mixed with the scent of the pine logs burning in the grate. 
By her side was the picture 'Wedded/ standiug prominently 
on an easel. Selfish tears burnt in her eyes, tears for her 
coming life. 

It seemed so hard and unnatural that she should wander 
through her new home alone ; it spoke sadly for the future. 
How different it might have been, how different it must have 
been, if Godfray had stood beside her, her trust still unshaken 
and bis love undoubted. At that moment she wished that she 
bad never known the truth, never had the glamour swept from 
before her eyes; better to have been deceived, and so have 
lived in a fool's paradise. Then, with fresh intensity, came 
back all the old bitter thoughts, thoughts which stung her 
pride and drove her frantic with . the sense of mortifying 
humiliation. It came upon her suddenly like a new revelation 
that she was a bride but in name, a wife unloved, despised, 
sought and won for the worth of her money, 

•Gold, gold, gold, gold, 
Crisp and yellow, hard and cold. 9 

With the ringing of the bells, the smiles of the crowds, and 
the kind words of her husband, she had almost forgotten to 
remember that she possessed nothing more than an empty cup 
and a husk of a desired fruit ; that for her there was to be no 
love given or returned, and for him nothing but the money 
which he prized beyond it. 

Brushing her tears impatiently away, she drew a chair 
before the writing-table and sat herself down, intending to 
write to Cicely. But the pen rested idle in her hand. It was 
part (and not the least part) of the pain that she must keep 
up the appearance of bridal bliss even with her nearest and 
dearest. Mary would not, on any account, allow Cicely — the 
lightest-hearted and most harum-scarum of young people — to 
be saddened by the knowledge of her fatal and irretrievable 
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mis f ake ; at all sacrifice, at all hazard, it must be concealed 
from her. It was a hard matter, with tears blinding her eyes, 
to write a cheerful, gay, and even frivolous letter. Godf ray's 
name must appear here and there to give a natural, bridelike 
flavour to the sentences. At length the letter was written, 
the task accomplished, but there was something repugnant in 
its flagrant deceit, and its disgusted author, after slowly 
reading it, threw it on the ground, with a tragic gesture. 
Then a heavy sob burst out, another and another, and Mary, 
throwing herself down upon the sofa, buried her face in the 
smart new cushions, crying as if her heart would break. What 
would the merry-makers down in the village think could they 
see her now ] The girls who envied her % The matrons and 
men whose own wooing and wedding had been brought to 
mind and their hearts warmed by the sight of the comely 
pair! 



CHAPTER Vm. 

4 Some things are of that nature as to make 
One's fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache. 9 — Bxtntak. 

A sound of children's voices passing outside the door 
aroused Mary. She sat up, and hastily drying her tears she 
lowered the wick of the lamp nearest her, for the bright light 
hurt her smarting eyes. Her eyes that burnt and ached in 
revenge for the outrage of tears on such a day. She was 
conscious that she had wasted both time and emotion in a 
culpably extravagant fashion. Her tears, idle tears, had left 
her exhausted and worn, her head heavy, her eyes dim, other- 
wise her position was quite unchanged. She was ashamed of 
herself. Her courage, her self-possession, her pride deserted 
her at the first emergency. She could not even face the light, 
much less her husband or the servants. Why had she been 
so weak, so foolish 1 ? What should she do? However, she 
was not to be left long in doubt ; she soon found that she was 
to have no choice in the matter, it hnd been arranged for her, 
her privacy was to be invaded by the most thorough of 
autocrats, for voices of children were to be heard again in the 
passage, footsteps stopped outside her door, there were a few 
shrill words of consultation, then a faint tap against the 
panels, and, without waiting for the orthodox ' Come in/ the 
door was bounced open, and, in a tremendous bustle, two 
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children bounded into the room and rushed over to the sofa, 
where Mary sab astounded. 

The intruders were in a state of exultation and delight, 
refreshing, though tantalizing, to behold. The little girl was 
evidently intended to be spokeswoman, for the boy pushe I 
her forward on reaching Mary and drew back a pace himself. 
He was a sturdy boy of six, or thereabouts, clad in knee- 
breeches, gaiters, and Norfolk coat, and held a deer-stalker's 
cap in his chubby hand ; a little embryo squire to look at, 
with the ruddy roses of health and open-air life stamped on 
his face. His small sister was as beautiful as only a fair 
child can be. With radiant face, shining eyes, clear and 
pure, cheeks blooming like a peach, tangles of yellow hair 
about her forehead, an angel's face calculated to make sun- 
shine in the shadiest place. She was so very much out of 
breath that she could not immediately take advantage of her 
brother's concession, but she thrust the dirtiest and most 
dilapidated of nosegays into Mary's hand. 

' We ran all ze way,' she gasped, ' all ze way, and it's dark 
and past my bedtime. I'm fwightened in ze dark ; we didn't 
like you to be disjointed, and here's your flowers, and wish 
you good-luck, and welcome, and God bless the bride and bride- 
groom; Jack brought me, you know, didn't come all by myself.' 

4 Yes,' said the boy, with some pride ; ' I brought her. 
She was dreadfully sorry she couldn't throw you her flowers, 
she was too little. She's only a girl, so she cried ; she can't 
throw. I can though, I am bigger. I threw mine ; did you 
see me, Bride ? I threw them ever so far, but that great fat 
man pulling you — did you see how fat he was? it's Mr. 
Hobbs, the blacksmith — well, he stipt on my flowers and 
made them all black in the road. I went and picked them up 
when you were gone, but they were all spoilt. Gill's are 
pretty withery, her hands are hot and she's been holding 
them such a long time, they haven't had nothing to drink all 
day long.' 

'No, poor sings, 'cept when I cried on zem,' corroborated 
Gill, who now took an uninvited seat by Mary's side on the 
sofa. She was dreadfully tired after her long day of excite- 
ment, and sat very still, her blue eyes fixed on Mary's face 
with the intent observation and interest peculiar to the 
unfearing scrutiny of a child's gaze. The amazed hostess 
had had no opportunity of speaking so far, but here she 
managed to put a question or two which Jack answered with 
reckless candour. 
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' Oh ! nobody told us to come, they wouldn't be likely to do 
that, of course not ; it's bedtime, you see, for Gill, not for me, 
I sit up awful late. We are young Mrs. Holland's children, 
and we live down at the rectory. I'm John Maxwell Holland, 
and Gill is just Geraldine, plain. Mother is ill a good deal 
because father is in heaven, at least mother says he is, though 
Susan says he is in the churchyard. I saw you to-day, Bride ; 
I wish you had seen me. Wasn't there a noise ? I did shout. 
Mother didn't come out, she looked at everything from 
behind the curtain in her bedroom. She said you were 
pastry; you couldn't be that, could you? There's a great 
supper in the school to-night ; Susan's cousin is going, he 
said he wished Susan was going. She was talking to him 
at the back-gate, so she didn't see us. We slipped out in the 
dark and ran along the drive all the way till we got here. 
Gill wanted to go back once, she is so silly.' 

4 Isn't silly,' said Gill, succinctly. ' I'se afraid of running 
into the pond, it's deep and there's a cross old swan.' 

She rested her tired little head against Mary, whose heart 
warmed to her engaging visitors, but who was perplexed 
as to what to do with them. Quite at their ease, sure of 
their welcome, perfectly at home, they had evidently ' come 
to stay,' as they would have expressed themselves. 

' How did you get into this house, dear ? Who let you in ? ' 

' Why, no one ; we were very careful. Sambo is chained 
up in the yard, but he didn't bark, he knows us quite well. 
The back door was open, so we went straight in and didn't 
meet no one. We heard Mr. Sellors talking, so we ran fast. 
Captain Godfray wasn't in his room, so silly Gill cried again ; 
but we came on here, and found you, so it's all right.' 

' Yes, dear boy, but listen one moment : what will your 
poor mother do when she cannot find you?' Tragically. 
* Think how frightened she will be.' 

* Mother won't know, Bride, she's lying down and reading. 
She doesn't see us much, we make her head ache and give her 
nerves. We make a good deal of noise, you see. But,' with 
a brilliant smile, ' Susan will be frightened, so will her cousin, 
if soldiers ever are frightened — do you think they are? He's 
a gunner, and he looks as brave as a king, but he ran away 
once out of the nursery when mother was coming ; a soldier 
couldn't be afraid of a woman, could he ? ' 

* Conscience makes cowards of us all.' 

Puzzled Jack subsided into tl. ought, and Gill began anxiously, 

* Does you like your flowers, Bride 1 ' Touching the crushed 
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nosegay with a tender little hand. 'Jack says they are 
wissered and horrid. They fall'd down once or twice, and zeir 
tops got brok'd off, but I hope you like zem, now.' 

' Yes, dear. I like them very much, and I think it was so 
kind of you to bring them here to me/ 

' You're not disjointed, now, Bride. I is sorry I couldn't 
fro* zem. I didn't think you'd mind so much, a grown-up 
lady like you. Are you glad now I ' 

'Yes, very glad.' 

' You've been crying a lot, Bride, crying dreffuL Susan 
would scold you ; she says, " Tis fools who cry, because 'tis 
no good crying nohow." Did you cry d'rectly when you saw 
me left behind 1 ' 

' I never saw you at all, Gill,' said poor Mary, truthfully. 
Gill lad waited for an answer. 

'Then it wasn't about the flowers you minded, 'twasn't 
'cause you was disjointed 1 Hope you're not a cry-baby, 
Bride, 'cause nobody will love you then.' 

Jack meanwhile had been wandering around the room 
examining closely, with prying fingers, into the intricate 
drapery of the piano, smelling the flowers, lifting knick- 
knacks, staring at pictures. Here he came back and rejoined 
the conversation. 

' All ladies are cry-babies; they can't help it, poor things. 
Mother cries often, Susan cries sometimes, Gill's always 
crying. Captain God fray won't allow you to cry, Bride, he 
hates it. He'll never let me, not even when Mr. Sellors trod 
on my hand while he was waiting at dinner and I was hiding 
under the table. He couldn't help it, 'cause he didn't know 
I was there ; but he is heavy, it did hurt. I gave a scream 
and he let the potatoes fall, such a mess, on the floor. But 
I didn't cry much, only a teeny little bit ; Captain Godfray 
said, " Be brave, Jack, don't be a girl." He don't like girls, 
no more don't I.' 

' You is a unkind* boy,' began the small member of the 
slighted sex, indignantly. ' Me don't love you no more than 
a frog.' 

Jack was about to retort, but Mary hastened to change 
the subject with a question. How was she to return her 
little guests to their home without appearing cruelly inhos- 
pitable 1 So far as she could see, they had no intention of 
leaving. 

' Think of poor Susan, Jack, and how sad she feels as she 
searches everywhere and cannot find you.' 
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This pathetic view of the situation only served to amuse 
the children. Simultaneously they burst out into a peal of 
laughter, spontaneous, irresistible, bubbling over with fun, 
and so infectious that Mary found herself laughing too. 

' She's feeling awful/ said Jack, when he was grave again, 
'and as cross as cross. So's her cousin, for she will make 
him go with her, so he'll be late for the supper. They will 
search through the house first, then the stables, then the loft, 
then they'll go to Billy in the village, and then they'll come 
up here. We are lost pretty often,' consolingly, 'but they 
always find us.' 

Gill had thrown her hat off, and her yellow head rested 
against Mary's encircling arm with the easy confidence of 
childhood. 

v ' Don't want to be found,' she said, plaintively. ' Susan 
will scold and brush out my tangles so hard. Wants to see 
Captain Goff'ray and the kitty cat in the kitchen, the little 
new kitty cat with no pins in her feet.' 

But Jack pooh-poohed the suggestion. 

'Cats are nonsense,' he said, 'they don't understand any- 
thing. Where are Trip and Flip? I should like to see them 
so much. Phase may I, Bride ? Oh, there are such a lot of 
things I want to see, I remember now. There is the stuffed 
fox, and the birds from abroad, and the black swan, and the 
red deer Captain Godfray shot, and the coat of mail, and 
Prince Rupert's helmet, and poor old Talisman's hoof. Where 
is Captain Godfray, please ? I must go and see him directly.' 

' I don't think he is in the house, Jack.' 

'Not in the house?' With bitter disappointment. 'It's 
late for him to have gone to the stables ; but he'll soon be 
back ; ' more cheerfully ; ' he is sure to be in time for dinner, 
of course he is.' 

Mary nodded, amused at the intimate standing the two 
were on ; already he comprehended the unfailing attraction of 
dinner. « 

Gill scrambled up on Mary's willing knee, and in dulcet 
tones gave utterance to her half-sleepy meditations. 

' So you are really come, Bride, and I is sitting on your lap. 
It does seem funny. Mother says you're pastry, and Susan 
says you are proud, but I don't think you're pastry or proud ; 
no, no more don't Jack. We love you. Mother is coming 
to see you soon, so is Grand ; they say Captain Goff'ray is a 
fors-nate man. You have got a lot of pennies, haven't you, 
Bride ? I don't want one, you know, it's naughty to ask.' 
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'Hush, Gill, you mustn't say anything about pennies, it'i 
very rude, mother said so. Susan has a lot of money in the 
savings'-bank ; she lends it to her cousin a good deal, and to 
her brother-in-law when his pigs die ; they often die.' Mary 
felt a spasm of fellow-feeling for Susan. ' I should think it 
is pretty nearly all gone by this time. It was Susan's brother- 
in-law Enoch helping to pull the bells. Did you hear them 
ringing ? "Wasn't it lovely f The men did get hot, it made 
them thirsty. They had to drink lots of times out of those 
dear little firkins, and their faces got red and the bells jumped 
a good deal. Grand said they would, and so they did. Grand 
knows very nearly everything.' 

' I is getting s'eepy,' remarked Gill, decidedly ; and indeed 
the lids were drooping over her eyes, while her head grew 
heavy on Mary's arm. ' I is getting dreff ul s'eepy. I would 
like to say my prayers and go fast as'eep. I is so tired.' 

But Jack was not to be melted by the drowsy voice : he 
caught her by the shoulders and shook her lustily, more in 
sorrow than anger, as Susan was wont to say when she shook 
him. 

'Wake, you silly, or she will send you home. You are 
never such a baby as to want to go to bed. 1 

Mary felt that something must be done, and that imme- 
diately. It was out of the question to wait there in the hope 
of Susan's and the cousin's arrival. She must find some way 
of conveying the truants back to their rightful abode. It was 
very disagreeable to her, but she must look for her husband 
to ask for his advice and assistance, for she did not know in 
the least what to do. 

So, setting Gill gently down on her feet, and holding a 
child by either hand, she left the room and passed out into 
the passage. 

'Where are you going, Bride V asked Jack, sadly; he 
rightly guessed that this exodus was connected with his return 
to home and well-merited punishment. 

' I'm goiug to look for — for Captain Godfray.' 

' You'll never find him down this way. He's never down 
here. This is where Mr. Sellors is. He will be in the library 
or the smoking-room, if he is indoors ; that is where I always 
find him ; ' and Jack, proud of his superior wisdom, guided 
her across the hall and through a passage very similar to that 
which led to the drawing-room. He filled the air with cries of — 

'Captain Godfray! Where are you? Come here quick 1 
Run ! Gill and me and Bride are looking for you.' 
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' Hush, Jack, hush ! not such a noise, dear.' 

4 Oh ! I'm sorry, I beg your pardon. It hurts your nerves, 
I suppose, just like mother.' 

Bursting open a door at the end of the passage, he ushered 
Mury into a room which she recognized as the library before 
alluded to. It was no doubt the library, for the walls were 
lined with books from floor to ceiling. Jack freed himself 
from Mary's detaining hand, and darting across the room to 
a second door, opposite to the one by which they had entered, 
he flung it open and cried with exultation, 

' Here he is, Bride ! It's all right. We have found him/ 

Captain Fenwick, in an arm chair drawn close to the fire, 
a cigar in his mouth, and a book in his hand, looked the 
picture of drowsy comfort. When Jack's piercing young voice 
rang through the room, he started up as if he had been shot. 

' By Jove, Jack and Gill here already ! Curiously enough 
I didn't expect you quite so soon, though I might have guessed 
you were pretty sure to turn up. But who introduced you 
both to Mrs. Fenwick?' 

'Don't know what you mean,' said Jack, stolidly. 'Gill 
gave her those nasty, dirty flowers, — that's why we came.' 

'Where did you meet with these very old friends of mine, 
Mary?' 

'They brought me a wedding-present,' she answered, de- 
murely. 'They are my first visitors, and have been sitting 
for some time with me in my morning-room/ 

'By Jove,' said Godfray again, with his hand on Jack's 
curly head and his eyes smiling at Gill. 1 1 thought I heard 
voices. Like Shelley's skylark, " Thou art unseen, but yet I 
hear thy shrill delight." Do you know, children, that this 
is no longer a happy-go-lucky bachelor's house % That lady 
there can be very stern, for all she looks so sweet ; under her 
rule, trespassers will be prosecuted.' 

' That's what is put on boards and stuck up in the woods,' 
remarked Jack. 'Nobody ain't afraid of that.' 

* Too true,' said the woods' owner, with a sigh. ' But Mrs. 
Fenwick does more than write warnings, she punishes sinners. 
Talking of punishment, — is Susan looking after you % I hope 
you have not been running away again.' 

The children were, for a moment, abashed ; his voice con- 
veyed a sense of the enormity of their offence. 

'Susan was with her cousin,' Jack murmured, with his 
ingenuous eyes on Godf ray's face ; 'she really and truly was/ 

' The everlasting cousin 1 ' ejaculated Godfray, with a glance 
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at Mary. 'That man seems to be on leave the whole year 
round. Never mind the cousin ; what on earth made you 
come up here when you ought to be in bed ? ' 

Jack pointed at Gill. 

'She did it/ he faltered; 'didn't you, Gill?' 

* Jack, Jack ! The old Adam cropping up again I The 
woman tempted you, did she? That's no excuse.' 

* It wasn't all me,' indignant Gill cried tearfully, wide-awake 
now and athirst for justice ; ' 'twasn't all me, and 'twasn't all 
Jack. I wanted to come dreffully, so he tooked me. He 
wanted to come badly hims If. I brought ed my flowers for 
Bride. She was dis'pointed 'cause I was too little to fro' zem, 
so I broughted zem, and I said everything right : " Welcome," 
and " Guod luck," and " God bless the bride and bridegroom," 
didn't I, Bride?' 

4 Yes, dear, everything that you are expected to say.' 

' You look at ze flowers, Captain Goff'ray. They was all 
white for a bride, but zey fallded down and mudded zemselves.' 

Godfray obediently looked at the dirty ghost of a bridal 
bouquet held out by Mary for his inspection ; he offered to 
relieve her of it, but she shook her head. Very lately they 
had been white and unsoiled, she would try whether care might 
not restore to them some of their lost purity and freshness. 

4 She likes zem,' said Gill, nodding, * she likes zem very 
much. You won't cry any more now, Bride, will you 1 She 
mustn't be a cry-baby, must she, Captain Goff'ray, or you 
won't love her at all ? ' 

' And I shan't love you at all either, Gill, if you run away 
from your nursery without leave. Think how poor Susan and 
the cousin are searching for you at this moment. I must 
take you both back at once, you tiresome little monkeys. I 
shall find your mother with a bottle of smelling-salts and a 
glass of sherry, and your grandfather quite helpless and 
miserable, having mislaid his spectacles. That,' aside to 
Mary, 'is the form misfortune always takes at the rectory. 
Now, Jack, 1 us tie up. Don't pull Flip's tail, or she will bite 
you. Put on your hat, Gill, we must be off.' 

* .Not yet,' implored the little girl, in tones dulcet enough to 
have touched the heart of a butcher. * Don't want to go 
home, it's all dark outside. Mayn't I stay ? Please let me. 
I'se so tired. I can't weally walk all ze way home. It's 
hundids and hundids of miles.' 

* You are a goose, Gill ; I shall have to drive you back in a 
perambulator.' 
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This threat was received with a radiant smile. By an 
inexplicable turn of Fortune's wheel the usually abhorred 
thraldom of a perambulator had changed in her youthful mind 
to all that was entirely desirable, and, to Godfray's chagrin, 
she accepted his offer with enthusiasm. 

' Yes ! yes I In ze pram-lator I And run all ze way. 
That will be nice. Only you'll come too, Bride, to help him 
push.' 

Captain Fenwick burst out laughing. The word-painting 
of the picture was graphic, the dignified, unapproachable Mary 
running by his side through the darkness assisting him to 
promote the wild career of the perambulator was an idea that 
struck him as very funny indeed. But Gill was offended by 
his merriment \ childlike, she was quick to resent a laugh the 
meaning of which she could not fathom, and she endeavoured 
to crush him by her next remark. 

' Mother says 'ou'se a fors'nate man,' she said, angrily. 
She did not know the meaning of ' fors'nate,' but judged by 
the tone of her mother's voice in using it that it was not 
altogether complimentary. 

And indeed she was right ; who was ever gratified by being 
termed ' fortunate '1 Surely a warmer word is needed to 
express success. Some wider, higher praise for long hours of 
patient toil, long nights of thought, strained brain, and aching 
head than can be found in the commonplace congratulation 
of ' fortunate.' For such success as Captain Fenwick had 
achieved, the word was wholly adequate, but nevertheless it 
failed to please him. 

4 Yes,' assented Jack. ' She did say so/ 

He was on his knees upon the rug with an arm round each 
terrier. Trip growled fiercely and Flip showed her teeth. 
He had worried them both into uncontrollably bad tempers, 
but he was totally unconcerned, only tightening his imprison- 
ing arm round Trip when that poor sufferer made an effort to 



' Won't he be bitten 1 ' suggested Mary, nervously. ' Do be 
careful, Jack.' 

' Never mind if I am, Bride, it won't hurt much.' 

Jack was a second youthful Nelson, and might well have 
asked with him, 

'Who is Fear? I never met him.' 

In consequence of this unflinching heroism his family, 
friends, and acquaintance of inferior calibre, being, to their 
misfortune, cursed with nerves not of iron but of flesh and 
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blood, were kept on a mental rack of apprehension when in 
his company ; for he made friendly overtures to savage dogs, 
patted strange horses, joioed doubtful-looking tramps, as- 
cended ladders, scaled trees, slid down banisters, and per- 
formed a hundred other feats entertaining to himself but 
agonizing to onlookers. 

' Get up, Jack, I won't allow you to go on worrying the 
dogs/ 

' AJ1 right, I am getting up, but I know Trip loves me ; 
don't you, Trip? Yes, mother did say you was a fortunate 
man, Captain Godfray, and so was Bride, if she played her 
cards well. What did mother mean by that ? ' 

The fortunate man annihilated Jack by the peremptory 
sternness of his reproof. 

* No gentleman repeats what he hears said at home, Jack, 
you should have known that by this time. Now, Gill, we 
cannot dawdle any longer. We must go down to the rectory 
directly. You can walk for a little way, I am sure, and then 
I will see what I can do for you.' 

But Gill hung back, she was fretful from over-fatigue and 
excitement. 

* S'an't go without 'ou,' she announced positively, addressing 
herself to Mary. She was not in the least afraid of Godfray, 
who assumed a threatening demeanour, nor did she soften or 
relent when he drew from imagination heart-stirring pictures 
of Susan's woe and Susan's tears. Mary added her persuasions 
to those of her husband, but without result. Gill reiterated, 
clinging to her hand, ' S'an't go without 'ou. S'an't go without 
W 

Here was a dilemma. Time was passing. The children 
ought to be at home. It was a most perplexing state of 
affairs. Godfray, having exhausted his command of per- 
suasive language, as a last resource appealed to Mary, in a 
stage whisper — to which Gill eagerly listened. 

* She is the most obstinate child in the world. What am 
I to do? Poor little soul, she is regularly overdone. The 
rectory people will be in fits if they can't find the children. 
It's an awful nuisance, and I can see you are dead beat, 
but ' 

She saw what he wanted, and helped him out. 

' I will come, I don't mind at all. You are right, there is 
nothing else to be done. Now, Gill, be a good child, and you 
may come with me while I put on my things. It is spoiling 
her abominably/ to her husband. 
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' So it is, but necessity knows no law. When you know 
her as well as I know her you will find that her will is as the 
law of the Medes and Persians, it altereth not. But let me 
send for your hat and coat, it is such a long way up- 
stairs. ' 

She consented readily, for she felt doubtful as to her capa- 
bility of finding her own quarters. While Sellors was looking 
for Becket, and again while Becket was fetching what her 
mistress mysteriously styled * things/ Mary stood shy and 
uneasy between the children, an unwilling intruder in her 
husband's inner sanctum, the sanctum sanctorum of his 
bachelor days. Looking about her, she found little to admire, 
the furniture was plain, not by any means luxurious. Her 
eyes wandered curiously round, and Jack, noticing her interest, 
hastened to do the honours. 

* That's Talisman's hoof, Bride, made into an inkstand. 
Poor old Talisman, wouldn't he think it funny if he could see 
it ? He was a hunter, and broke his back in a field. He was 
galloping fast, and he put his foot in a rabbit-hole, that's how 
he did it I That's a photograph of the Eton eleven ; there 
he ' (indicating the master of the house by a nod of his head) 
' is with the ball. Do you see him 1 That ugly boy near the 
middle. That's the Sandhurst eleven ; he's there too. That's 
him in the corner with a little cap on one side. Do look, 
Bride ; come closer, then you'll see him plain. Those are the 
cups he won steeple-chasing, and the gold-handled whip too. 
That is a picture of Patience, the polo pony. I'm going to 
ride her when I'm bigger ; she's too fresh for me now. 
There's Sambo, all by himself, it's zactly like him. That's 
the knife what he killed a savage animal with ; do you see 
the great tusks over the door % And — oh, dear ! where is it 
gone? What has he done with it ? The picture of the beautiful 
lady on the writing-table I ' 

' What an eternal chatterbox you are, Jack,' remarked God- 
fray, languidly, all the more languidly because he was annoyed 
to see Mary's sudden accession of colour. It was unfortunate 
that circumstances seemed to conspire to widen the already 
sufficiently wide breach between them. What a graceful 
woman she was as she stood bending over Gill, who clung to 
her black skirts, resting her yellow head against her knee. 
' Upon my soul, you ought to have been a woman.' 

Mary looked up with a quick flash in her eyes for which he 
had already learnt to look and long. She was always ready 
to take up the cudgels in defence of her own sex. 
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At this moment Becket arrived with the ' things/ and at 
soon as Mary was ready the quartette set out. 



CHAPTER IX. 

•Come to me, ye children, 

And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are MugU^ 

In your sunny atmosphere. 
Ye are better than all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead.' 

Half-past seven o'clock on a misty November evening is 
not the exact time of the day or year likely to be chosen for 
taking a walk, even in the best of company — such good 
company as two merry children, possessed of quaint tongues, 
pure hearts, observant eyes, and vivid imaginations, must 
needs prove. Imagination, original and lucid, that gives vent 
to complex and marvellous theories regarding the phenomena 
of nature, that creates a poem from a hedge-row, a tragedy in 
a fowl-house, a comedy from a churchyard. That looks with 
una wed eye beyond the grave, and minutely scrutinizes the 
anticipated joys of heaven. 

Jack and Gill talked unceasingly, and Mary listened to 
them, well content. Yes, she was surprisingly content. 
The evening air exhilarated her. It was pleasant to feel soft, 
clinging little hands in hers, pleasant to hear dancing feet 
beside her on the gravel, pleasant to have sweet childish voices 
appealing to her on countless questions, pleasant to join in 
laughter with all this youth and bubbling cheerfulness. In 
her heart she blessed her first little visitors for coming to 
chase her morbid bitterness away. 

They walked along the drive four a-breast, Mary with a 
child by either hand. No moon was visible, and the stars 
shone feebly, for the atmosphere was far from clear. Shallow 
clouds of white mist exuded from the grass-land, and the air 
was filled with the scent of wet grass and damp earth. The 
faint white line of the drive was fairly distinct, but Godfray 
and the two children could have found their way along the 
familiar road blindfold, — so said Jack with superiority when 
Mary stumbled. 

' It's dark, you see, because the angels have only got kitchen < 
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candles to-night,' he went on, contemptuously, looking sky- 
wards. * Sometimes they have drawing-room ones, and some- 
times, just once in a way, they have lamps I It don't look 
much when they have got nothing better than dips ; dips are 
cheap. I suppose they are rich enough to have the best ones 
every night. We are not. Mother can't afford them in the 
nursery. Susan grumbles ; she says a bad light wears out 
her eyes.' 

' If I was an angel, I sood have a lamp.' 

1 They don't like them, at least not much,' asserted Jack, 
in reply. * Don't you know how horrid lamps smell some- 
times. Such a lot of lamps all over the sky would make 
them sick. The poor old angels never go to bed ; they are 
awake all night long, so their candles never go out ; they keep 
lighting up fresh ones to show us that they are up there in 
the dark.' 

' I love the little candles of the beautiful angels. I have 
four angels to my bed, Bride — two to watch and one to pray, and 
one to drive bad sings away. They often whispers to me in 
the night and says, " Don't be f wightened, Gill." They are 
velly kind.' 

Jack squeezed Mary's hand to imply that it was possible 
that Gill was drawing on her imagination ; and, careful for 
her imperilled soul, he adroitly turned the subject. 

* Where is the moon, Bride ? I can't see her nowhere.' 
'She is gone to another country to visit other little boys 

and girls.' 

* Poor old moon/ pursued Jack, thoughtfully, ' I don't see 
her very often. I am generally asleep when she comes. It 
must be lonesome for her all by herself ; she's too big and 
proud to talk to the angels' candles, and they don't seem to 
go very near her.' 

' She looks placid and serene enough, my boy ; quite con- 
tent with nothing beyond her own company,' Captain Fen wick 
put it. It was the first time he had taken part in the con- 
versation. 

'I can't think why the sun don't come back and talk to 
her. I would if I were him.' 

' She wouldn't thank him, poor chap ; she doesn't approve 
of him at all, and so she won't have anything to say to him. 
Have you never noticed how pale she turns if he comes near 
her on a winter's afternoon ] ' 

'Hates the old moon,' said Gill, energetically. 'She 
f wightens me, peeping in th ough the window-blind.' 
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'The poor moon/ murmured Mary, smiling, 'you are all 
hard on her. I have read Endymion so often that I am half 
in love with the moon myself. I ' % 

* Gill's a coward, she's afraid of everything,' broke in Jack ; 
' but then she is only four.' 

* How old are you ? ' 

' Oh, I'm six and a lot of days besides. When I am seven, 
I am going to school. Mother says I must go, because I am 
such a nuisance. Do you think 1 am, really and truly % ' 

' You are a great nuisance when you drag Mrs. Fenwick 
out of doors against her will, and when she is very tired.' 

By this time they had left the open park-land and were 
groping their way along the drive between laurels, rhodo- 
dendrons, and wellingtonias, through intense darkness. Gill 
was frightened, and entreated that she might be carried. 
' Not you, Captain Goff'ray. Bride will carry me.' 
' Nonsense, Gill, you must walk. The poor bride doesn't 
know the road, and ha* as much to do as she can manage in 
finding her way. If you are going to insist on being carried, 
I suppose I shall have to carry you.' 
' No, no, not you. Bride can, easily.' 

' Yes, I am sure I could,' said Mary, ' she is such a light 
little person. At any rate, I can try.' 

'There is no object in your killing yourself, and I won't 
hear of it,' said the squire, with authority. ' Gill must either 
walk or let me carry her. I am not very keen, for it would 
be the " burden of an honour unto which I was not born." ' 

Gill, true to the instincts of her sex, now gave way and 
suffered herself to be lifted to the broad shoulder she had 
disdained. And so they walked on, reaching the lodge, passing 
unnoticed through the gate, and into the village. The bells 
had ceased ringing, but the arches still spanned the road, 
their floating mottoes fluttering in the evening breeze. A 
large and lofty pile — the bonfire that was to be — showed like 
a monster blot upon the village green. Light streamed 
through the open windows and door of the school, whence a 
constant hum of human voices proceeded. 

' That's where the supper's being laid, Bride ; do, do, do let 
ub just go and have a peep ; ' insinuatingly. 

'You will just go to bed, Jack,' quickly and crushingly 
from Godfray, 'and nowhere else.' 

Captain Fenwick was anxious to pass unobserved among 
the cottages. He did not wish that Mary should undergo the 
introductions and congratulations that he had undertaken to 
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spare her, so he hushed the children's voices and quickened 
his paces (striding on so fast that Mary and Jack could hardly 
keep up with him). At the gate leading into the rectory 
garden they encountered Susan just starting off into the 
village for a renewed search. She was pale, out of breath, 
and unsupported by the gunner, who, under the excuse of 
ardent anxiety, and on the plea of swifter paces, had bar- 
barously slipped away, and was at that moment in the * Red 
Lion/ dazzling his companions with the smartness of his 
uniform and his amazing swagger. To do him justice, he had 
no fear for the safety of the children. He could not number 
the times that lie remembered to have dried Susan's tears, 
and calmed her agitation, as together they hunted the young 
couple who, having evaded her careless eyes, were off wander- 
ing through fields and lanes at their own sweet will. Drying 
tears and calming agitation as a novelty had been pleasant ; dry- 
ing tears and calming agitation as a habitual occupation palled. 

Forlorn Susan was too cross to be impressod by the dis- 
tinguished escort under which the young truants had returned. 
She peered at the bride curiously through the dusk, and spoke 
with a half -sulky, half-injured air, as if what blame there 
was in the matter rested upon Captain and Mrs. Fenwick. 

' I is very s'eepy,' Gill sighed, as Godfray transferred the 
' burden of his honour ' to Susan's arms. ' Wants my supper 
and go to bed.' 

* Very well, miss, you shall have both, though it's little 
supper you deserve.' 

' Good-night, Bride,' said Jack, dismally. ' I shall come 
again very soon.' 

' Don't come before breakfast,' put in Godfray. Aside to 
Mary, ' You will find he is an early riser. Now, good-night, 
children, we must be off. Follow Susan at once, Jack, or you 
will fall down and break your crown.' 

The endless old joke, dear to the naturally conservative 
hearts of the children, never failed to amuse them. Children 
hate change, distrust novelty, and cling lovingly to their 
oldest toys, the best-known tales, the familiar faces, the time- 
worn, threadbare jests. So they went off laughing, their 
voices lingering behind them in the night air, as they chatted 
to Susan's absent ears. Poor Susan, whose heart was fluttering 
about the door of the * Red Lion.' 

As Captain and Mrs. Fenwick retraced their steps through 
the village, he * pointed out the lions,' as he said, and ' gave 
her a great deal of useful information.' 
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* You heard Jack allu ling to Billy just now, that is his 
cottage over there. He is a great character in the village, a 
fierce radical ; he will yarn to you by the hour, that's the 
reason Jack and Gill chum up with him, they are always full 
of his stories, and look at most things connected with Combe 
from his point of view. He will probably talk politics to you; 
don't attempt to argue with him, for he's stone deaf, conse- 
quently he has the advantage of you in an argument. Do 
you see a smallish house beyond the stream ? You must be 
introduced to the mistress there, some day. She was nurse 
at Combe for a quarter of a century : she's a first-rate old 
woman, my poor mother was devoted to her. She is quite 
one of the family, knows all our secrets, and could, if she 
chose, unlock any one of our hidden skeletons. She will bore 
you with tales of our youth, and enlarge upon our prowess, 
beauty, and, beyond all, our straight legs, the credit of which 
she boldly robs from Providence. Unfortunately for him, 
and as a great condescension, she married the rectory gardener 
some years back. She leads him a dog's life, for she crams 
him with her everlasting Combe jargon, and crushes him at 
once if he attempts to bring in a word in favour of the rectory 
people. As Jack and Gill are not of the noble race of Fen wick, 
she won't look at them.' 

* They are darlings? said Mary, energetically. 

* Darlings 1 Yes, but I hope you won't be overdone with 
them. Their mother is one of those women who worship their 
children from afar ; she yearns for them when they are at 
Combe, but they bore her at the rectory. The maternal 
instinct is warped in some way, but she is an agreeable, good- 
looking woman, a widow of two years' standing, and just about 
to flutter out of her weeds. She drags '* poor, dear "Willie's " 
name a good deal before the public, but 1 believe before the 
parting they fought like cats. Women don't like her. Mab 
was violently prejudiced against her ; I don't know whether 
they had a row about " poor, dear Willie," or what was at the 
bottom of it.' 

By this time they were threading their way up the drive 
through the shrubs and trees. She stumbled over an unseen 
stone at her feet, and lurching against him hastened to 
apologize. 

• ' It is pitch dark here, Mary, but I know my way well ; 
you had better take my arm.' 

* No, thank , I won't trouble you,' stiffly. 'I can see where 
you go, and follow you.' 
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* You have very good eyes.' 
' I suppose so.' 

Another unlucky lurch against him. 

* I beg your pardon.' 

* Not at all. Are you sure you can see distinctly I ' 

* Not distinctly, but I can distinguish your outline/ 

' If you took my arm, all difficulty would be at an end ' 

' No, thank you.' 

Another stumble, another collision, another apology 

* Could you imagine me a policeman for five minutes 1 ' he 
inquired, gravely. ' Put two fingers on my arm, and allow 
me to be on escort duty 1 ' 

' I don't understand what you mean I ' Then, with a revo- 
lution of voice and manner, she gave a cry of horror, and 
turning towards him grasped him tightly by the arm. ' Oh ! 
Godfray! I trod on something alive, something dreadful, 
something soft. What could it be ? ' 

* A frog/ said Godfray, generous enough not to resent the 
acute and convulsive grasp of his hitherto rejected arm. He 
at once realized that she did not even imagine him a police- 
man, he had lost all identity in this crisis. ' You trod on a 
frog. There are regiments of them down here by the 
ponds.' 

* I believe I killed it ; ' shuddering. 

' Judging by circumstantial evidence, it doesn't admit of a 
doubt. You are a tall woman, and I should say rode about 
nine stone eight. A frog has a broad back, but couldn't carry 
that weight and survive.' 

' I suppose it is quite dead.' 

' I should say so.' 

* What a revolting idea if it should not be so. Imagine it 
lying out here all night in agony.' 

' I shouldn't imagine it, if I were you.' 

' I can't help it, for it was I who did it. It seems so cruel. 
Oh ! do you mind 1 Would it be much trouble ? Might I go 
back and find out if it is really dead 1 ' 

* But you couldn't see, whichever way it may be, and, I am 
sure, you wouldn't feel.' 

'No, I forgot that.' She sighed, and walked on, still 
clinging to his arm, but with lagging and dejected steps. 

After a moment's thought, he made a proposition. He was 
surprised at himself and satirical at his own expense, for of 
course he knew that the poor, flattened-out, cold-blooded little 
beast would be as dead as eight stone something on his tender 
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back must inevitably make him. But he had liked to hear 
her low voice appealing to him in trembling eagerness — how- 
ever unreasonable her request. The voice that could be so 
sweet and gentle, but which, in addressing him, was wont to 
acquire a hard ring or scornful intonation. He would earn 
her earnest thanks and hear her sigh of relief when he should 
prove the miserable little quadruped stone-dead. He was 
healthily hungry, his dinner would be overdone, but he, 
realizing this, still made his proposition. 

'By the way, Mary, I have some matches in my pocket. 
What do you say to going back to look for the mangled 
remains) It won't be a pretty sight, but it will set your 
mind at rest. I can illuminate the corpse with lucifers.' 

4 Oh, thank you ! I am very much obliged, it is so good of 
you to think of it.' 

She was grateful to him, although she did not understand 
how vast was the concession he made for her sake. Falling 
in with what he deemed a woman's flagrant and unreasonable 
caprice, without reminding her either that her path of mercy 
might possibly be strewn with fresh victims sacrificed to her 
desire for peace of mind. He was smiling somewhat grimly 
as they retraced their steps ; she eagerly advancing, but trust- 
ing herself to his guidance, he picking his way as daintily as 
a girl, filled with fear of adding yet another member to the 
great majority of frogs, not solicitous of undergoing the sick- 
ening sensation of blood guiltiness which his imagination 
vividly described. The innocent had suffered, and the guilty 
— as is the mysterious law of life — had reaped a benefit, for 
Mary was metamorphosed from an unapproachable being, as 
distant as a star in the sky, to a tremulous girl who appealed 
for help, and clung to her husband's arm. Such a state of 
things would not last, but they were sufficient to brace him 
for his mournful, self-imposed duty. He soon drew up close 
to where a tall wellingtonia reared its dark head against the 
murky sky. 

4 Was it here V 

•Yes, this is the site of the murder, for I remember 
noticing the tree just as you spoke — it's the finest I've got in 
the place. Will you kindly wait here, while I reconnoitre.' 

He struck a match ; taking off his hat, with it he carefully 
guarded the pigmy flame from the breeze, and bent low so 
that the feeble, flickering light fell upon the ground. 

' But what shall we do if it is still alive % ' A fresh com- 
plication arising in her mind. 
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The match died out, and, assuming a perpendicular position 
as he rekindled a light, he said drily, 

* I suppose, under those circumstances, you will expect me 
to complete the tragedy with whatever weapon I can find 
handy.' 

' I am afraid you are having a great deal of trouble.' 

' Don't apologize ; ' groping about with a third match. * It 
is in the cause of humanity, and at the request of a lady.' 

It was unkind of him to remind her of her obligation, but 
it had been a temptation. He was slightly ruffled in temper, 
partly with the discomfort attending his position, partly 
because he possessed a sense of the ludicrous, and saw his 
conduct from a satirical point of view, as he crept gingerly 
over the ground, striking one short-lived match after another. 
There was a lady in the case certainly, but when that lady 
was his own wife all chivalry or romance was wiped out of 
the situation. Such romance as could attend on the search 
for a disembowelled frog. 

After a prolonged and wearying survey — for he had mis- 
judged the exact spot — he stood upright with a cry of success ; 
he was quite elated, for there close to him lay a sad spectacle, 
the remains of what * had been and now was not ! ' 

' Here it is, Mary, but I would not come nearer if I were 
you. I can promise you it is a frog, who won't go a-wooing 
any more, nor will he lie in agony all through the night. His 
sufferings are over, and to-morrow I will order him a decent 
burial ; so you shall not be harrowed with the sight of your 
handiwork. Now,' offering his arm, which she at once ac- 
cepted, * we must hurry back, for it is late, and I have to go 
down to the village some time after dinner to see how the 
supper has gone off. I promised to be there.' 

He would not wait to let her thank him, but kept the ball 
of conversation lightly rolling; he would not allow her an 
opportunity of re-erecting the barrier between them ; she 
might, and did, dislike and despise him, but, for half an hour, 
she should find him good company and be satisfied with his 
society. 

"When they emerged from among the trees, and the road lay 
more plainly before them, Mary walked on with her slim hand 
still upon his arm. She had thought it wisest to adopt the 
policeman theory which her husband himself had mooted, and 
he seemed so completely unconscious of her attitude that, after 
a momentary hesitation, she decided that she would (quite 
contrary as it was to their original compact) accept his proffered 
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assistance. It was, however, the first and last time that she 
would yield ; for the future she would not deviate by a hair's- 
breadth from the course which she had mapped out in her 
mind's eye, and which she would religiously follow. 

How pleasant and natural their intercourse appeared in the 
false position into which she had drifted. How easily and 
well he talked, how lightly she herself was laughing, how 
richly and kindly the tones of his voice fell through the 
evening stillness, how obligingly he had given way to her 
wishes, how readily he anticipated the words she hardly 
uttered, and seemed to divine the thoughts that lay behind 
them. She felt that, by the power of his strong will, he drew 
her forth from her reserve and awoke a strange and incom- 
prehensible responsiveness. She was betrayed into confidential 
and unrestrained conversation that interested and entertained 
her. Her wounded pride was healeJ, her sensitive spirit 
soothed by the charm of his manner. A charm from which 
more experienced women than Mary had suffered, for when 
he exerted himself to please — which was not often the case- 
no one could be more perfectly successful. 

She parted from him with a jest and a bright smile when 
they reached the house, and it was not until she found herself 
in her own room and alone that she shook off the sort of spell 
his presence had cast upon her; her fictitious gaiety died a 
speedy death. Resentment grew strong within her. It was 
on a par with that easy-going, pleasure-loving nature that had 
wronged her so fatally, and perhaps deceived and wounded the 
'other Mary,' the 'beautiful lady* whose picture he had 
banished from her public throne upon his writing-table, but 
who was doubtless enshrined in his mercenary and selfish 
heart. 

So able a counterfeit of happiness, such free and lover-like 
association should never again tempt her into placidity. How 
willingly she had allowed herself to be soothed into quiescence 
and then subtly warmed into responsiveness. At that moment 
he might be congratulating himself on his easy conquest of 
her resentment, and laughing at the recollection of how lightly 
he had swept away the consequence of his duplicity. If such 
was the case, he should learn that her anger had been no 
effervescing emotion — a few bubbles on the surface and nothing 
more, — but a deep-laid displeasure, arising from a just and 
unalterable judgment that nothing said or done should have 
the power to change. She was no toy that might be picked 
up to amuse an icle hour for lack of better srort. Her pride 
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was up in arms, and she was eager to meet him again, eager to 
show him that such was the case. She suffered Becket to 
dress her in that white gown which on a former occasion she 
had rejected. She chose some crimsou chrysanthemums out 
of a vase of flowers standing upon her table, and fastened 
them at her bosom, and, clasping a string of pearls round her 
neck, she hurried down-stairs to the drawing-room. She was 
a woman who looked her best by candlelight, and that night 
she was slartlingly handsome. Her face was rich in colouring 
and expression, for her cheeks were warm from her recent 
walk, her eyes alight with many varying emotions. Her lithe 
figure showed to advantage in her closely -fitting satin dress, 
and the tight coils of her bla<;k hair were wound artistically 
about her head, which she held high r than usual 

But she found the drawing-room empty, God fray not having 
yet come down, and when he did descend ^ellors appea: ed at 
the same moment to announce dinner, so she had no oppor- 
tunity of crushing him at once, as had been her intention. 

He tried to resume matters on their former footing, but soon 
found that this was not to be. Something more than ordinary 
had gone wrong, so she indicated by the short monosyllables 
with which she answered the remarks he made to her during 
dinner. He looked shrewdly at her once or twice, and then 
settled to the discussion of his meal in silence. Undoubtedly 
he was in sad disgrace again, but was not energetic enough to 
openly resent it, though his eyes wandered boldly and often to 
her beautiful face. 

So they both maintained a dignified reserve, very dull 
indeed, but seeming in some mysterious way to gratify their 
pride. 

When at last dinner was over, and he opened the door for 
her to pass through and leave him, he said, carelessly, 

'I believe it is allowable to wish each other good-night. 
Wasn't that a clause in the compact?' 

< Good-night/ 

With the chilliest of nods, and without pretending to see 
the hand he half stretched out towards her, she swept past 
him and away across the hall to her own sitting-room. For 
a moment he stood looking after her with a curious light in 
his eyes ; he made one step forward as though to follow her, 
then changed his mind and turned back to his port and his 
walnuts with a half-sigh. 

She meantime busied herself with the dilapilate^ nosegay 
brought her by little Gill. She found a few small flowers still 
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fresh and white (their lowly heads having been preserved by 
their lot tier neighbours). From among them she selected a 
faintly-sweet primula, which she laid away out of sight among 
the leaves of her pocket-book ; the others she put, with tender 
care, into water. This done, she sat down before the piano, 
and, after striking a few soft chords, she broke out into song, 
singing, with melancholy mood, the far from cheering melody. 
Alone. 

* There shines a star above 

In heaven quite alone, 
In night and darkness gleaming 
"With friendly glances beaming, 

Yet shining all alone ; 

In heaven quite alone. 

•There stands a rock alone, 

In valley quite alone, 
And on the verdant meadow 
It proudly throws its shadow ; 

And yet stands all alone ; 

In valley quite alone.' 

She was alone. She must be alone. She would not suffer 
imagination to travel forward without reality to poise itself 
upon. How madly had she been dreaming 1 Had she been 
wild enough to fancy that a voice had softened when addressed 
to her 1 That a glance of more than approval had rested upon 
her? That an eye had melted meeting hers? Could it be 
possible that her heart was throbbing at the thought ? 

She was indeed alone. "Weak woman's heart, what if it 
should be possible for righteous anger to be overwhelmed, 
scorn buried, pride blotted out by a love which would spread, 
all-powerful, boundless, infinite; a power which, coming she 
knew not whither, le iding she dare not wonder where, would 
assert its mighty dominion, humbling her to the dust) A 
love that would meet no return ; a love concealed and crushed, 
but ever-living and increasing, fed upon an inevitable 
proximity ! 

Mary turned sick and faint as such a possibility swept in 
quick thought across her brain. She gathered herself morally 
together and sternly banished the base suspicion as beneath 
contempt. It had been whispered into her ear by an imp of 
evil. She could laugh at it the next moment, — could laugh as 
she sang the last verse of her song. 

It was comfort to know that the star, though alone, could 
6hine and beam with kindly heart unspoilt. It was comfort 
to remember that the rock could proudly throw its shadow 
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across the verdant meadow. Grateful shade, where the tired 
wayfarer may pause awhile to rest. 

' I also stand alone, 

Like rock and star alone $ 
For me no lover's greeting, 
For me no friendly meeting, 

In life I stand alone ; 

Like rock and star, alone. 9 



CHAPTER X. 

•You never heard her speak in haste, 

Her tones were sweet 
And modulated just as much 
As it was meet.' — Christina Roskttl 

Christmas had come. Snow and frost had wrapped the 
country in their cold embrace. The ground was bound in 
iron bands forged by the successive frosts of many nights and 
days, and on this ice-bound surface had fallen a sprinkling of 
snow, covering fields and paths, tipping the trees and shrubs 
with feathery white, and muffling the passing footsteps on the 
road. 

Young Mrs. Holland, as she was familiarly called — though 
the elder lady, in distinction from whom she had at first received 
the flattering appellation, had long siDce been at rest under 
the yews in the village churchyard, so that she reigned sole 
matron of her name and race — sat alone in the rectory draw- 
ing-room. She was robed in the smartest of half -mourning 
tea-gowns, and held the latest number of the Court Journal 
in her hand, while her eyes wandered out through the French 
windows and down the drive, evidently in expectation of an 
arrival. 

It was the afternoon of Christmas Eve, and she had asked 
Mrs. Fenwick and her sister to have tea with her. They had 
accepted, but they were late, the church clock had struck the 
half-hour ten minutes before. Mrs. Holland was inclined to 
be impatient over the delay ; she liked her tea at half -past 
four, and she hated to have to wait for it ; food was a resource, 
she found, when a cold winter's day kept her indoors. How- 
ever, she curbed her temper, she curbed it on principle, because 
it was unbecoming to be cross, it carved ugly lines about her 
mouth, and she had no desire to be disfigured by wrinkles 
before her time. 
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She was a pretty woman, just over thirty, plump and 
comely, her face well lighted by a pair of blue eyes, the 
fac-simile in size and shape of little Gill's, though of different 
expression ; the frank innocence and pure-heart edness of child- 
hood had vanished, leaving no trace that they h id ever been. 
Her cheeks were round and rosy, her nose straight, her mouth 
faultily small, her head crowned with waving brown hair 
elaborately dressed. Her white fat hands, dimple J about the 
knuckles like a child's, with rosy palms, carefully polished 
nails, and fingers flashing with diamonds, emphasized and 
enforced her remarks. They never rested, they were for ever 
en evidence, until the eye, wearying of their perpetual motion, 
forgot to see their beauty and to appreciate their good points 
as their owner appreciated them. They lay languid on her 
lap when she was listless, grew boisterously vigorous when she 
was excited, quivered when she was angry, were clenched 
when she was malicious, fluttered when she was frivolous, 
clasped when she was earnest, drooped when she was sad; 
and she was sad sometimes. 

To her own distress and constant vexation, Mrs. Holland 
was inclined, more than was becoming, to embonpoint. She 
contested the ground bravely, inch by inch, with this deadly 
foe, but it was not to be conquered ; she felt, with sinking of 
heart, that it insidiously advanced. She threw her whole soul 
into the matter, studied complex theories, answered advertise- 
ments, tried countless remedies, but there her double chin 
remained, a visible proof of the hollowness of theory, deception 
of advertisement, uselessness of remedy. She suffered un- 
complainingly in the great cause as she followed first one line 
of defence, then another, with a patient self-sacrifice worthy 
of all praise. For months she had suffered from thirst, drink 
in satisfying quantity being denied her ; then she had Banted, 
then she had walked daily fast and far, but all her strenuous 
efforts were barren of result ; so now she was almost resigned, 
and changing her tactics she prepared for the worst, declaring 
that ' she liked fat people, they were so good-natured. ' At 
this speech people, who were not numbered amongst Mrs. 
Holland's friends, smiled unpleasantly, for the mistress of the 
rectory did not bear a name for good-nature. 

Mrs. Fen wick she had found far from a congenial soul, and, 
though the children proved a link between the houses, she had 
not established the intimacy with her new neighbour upon 
which she had reckoned. Mary's reserved manner, combined 
as it was with perfect candour, perpetually provoked and 
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puzzled her. Mrs. Holland could not understand her, for she 
did not respond to her soft blandishments, nor did she wince 
at her sharpest and most premeditated thrusts; above all, 
she had an almost masculine indifference to gossip and a 
morbid dislike to the faintest indication of scandal. 

There was nothing bride-like in Mary ; she was cold and 
she was proud, once or twice Mrs. Holland fancied that she 
was unhappy. She was certainly interested in (and on friendly 
terms with) her neighbours, but not from the same point of 
view as Mrs. Holland. Their backslidings did not gratify 
her, the discovery of their weak points did not amuse her ; 
she was quick to find the good, slow to detect the bad. She 
held in contempt the * he says ' and ' she says ' members of 
society, whisperers in a revolving mischief -go -round, who keep 
in their houses a simmering cauldron of hot gossip, which is 
ladled out, bountifully peppered with exaggeration and surmise. 

Mrs. Holland loved her smoking cauldron, flavoured it richly, 
gave from it generously ; but she had discrimination to see 
that one whiff of the nauseous concoction had been enough 
to drive Mary disgusted away. Mary would discuss anybody 
or anything with intelligence and sympathy, but she turned 
a deaf ear to the whisper of malice, and flouted a suspicion 
of scandal She was as the blind horse, a nod, a wink, a 
shrug of the shoulders were all equally lost upon her. 

So, to Mrs. Holland's mind, she was a deadly dull com- 
panion ; heavy, uninteresting, and hard to get on with. When 
she entered the room all flavour or piquancy was banished 
from the conversation, for her presence poured mental cold 
water on the hostess* highly-spiced tales. 

Mrs. Holland would have preferred her Court Journal to 
Mrs. Fenwick as company had it not been that she was curious 
to see Miss Manser (who had come from Paris some days 
before), and to find out whether she was likely to prove a 
more congenial spirit than her sister. 

So, stirring the fire until it blazed and crackled, she waited 
impatiently for her guests. 

Close at hand lay her bible, her fat red and gold bible, not 
the same bible read morning and evening by her father-in-law, 
but her own dear, well-worn bible, in which she searched 
diligently and which she knew by heart. Upon the back of 
the sacred book the Royal arms were drawn in gold, and 
beneath it : 

lodge's peerage and baronetage, 1888, 
was written, also in letters of gold. 
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Mrs. Holland had a dear love for a title, and a talent for 
familiarly introducing noble names into her dialogue. Her 
own family were often astounded at the dazzling connections 
she claimed with perfect sang-froid, the friends of note whose 
remarks she casually quoted, the celebrities with whom she 
had broken bread. She was too unassuming to enter fully 
into the incidents and anecdotes to which she lightly alluded, 
and which left a right royal flavour behind them. 

Mary had often felt sorry for the poor woman, who had 
sacrificed her former position for a love-match, and was now, 
as a wi low, obliged to move in a very ordinary county society. 

Dancing feet came pattering to the door, children's voices 
filled the air, and the little son and daughter of the house 
entered the drawing-room at a run. Their mother's face 
clouded, the noise must have been trying to delicate nerves, 
and she spoke pettishly. 

' My dear children, why are you not in the nursery % What 
can you want in here 1 ' 

* Only to see you, mother.' 

* Come over to me, Gill, your hat is all askew. I never saw 
such a hopelessly untidy little girL What have you been doing?' 

' I have trimmed up the church/ said Jack, proudly ; « at 
least io is all trimmed, and I helped, so did Gill — she wasn't 
much good, though. Bride and that new girl were there, so 
was Grand. He lost his spectacles, every one was looking for 
them ; they laughed about it, but Grand didn't laugh until 
at last when he found them in his own pocket. Look at my 
fingers, they are prickled all over, the holly did that. Gill 
scratched hers, they are all bloody.' 

' Gill, you are a tiresome child ! Why will you take off 
your gloves and spoil your hands % You are such a complete 
hoyden I dread to think how you will turn out.' 

Gill hung her golden head and looked mournfully at her 
offending hands. Jack, with the wisdom of his six years, did 
what he could to stave off the impending scene by turning the 
conversation. 

' Miss Fanny Pye was in church, mother, so was Mr. Camp- 
bell and both the Balmains ; they were busy, and making 
such a fuss when the holly pricked them.' 

* Oh, Jack, don't talk so loud ! Your voice goes through 
my head like a penny whistle I ' 

Jack looked blank. 

' Have ycu got a tiresome old headache, mother?' 

' Of course I have. Now, run away to the nursery and 
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have your tea. Don't come down again until I send for you. 
Good-bye, dearies ; if you will try to be quiet you may ask 
Susan to give you some jam/ 

Mrs. Holland concluded, like many other selfish and self- 
absorbed mothers, that the way to her children's hearts lay- 
through their stomachs. She was generous to them in the 
jam, plum-cake, and sweetmeat line, but chary of bestowing 
either her attention, thought, or society upon them. They 
tired and worried her extremely. She was proud of their 
health and beauty, and spent pains upon the choosing of their 
dress ; but their society was just now insufferable, what with 
their restlessness, perpetual questioning, odd remarks, and 
occasionally boisterous spirits; when they grew to a more 
reasonable age, she would have them more with her. Jack 
and Gill had become wistfully aware that their pretty mother 
was bored by their company, and undesirous of entering into 
their daily pursuits. They were grateful for the jam, plum- 
cake, and comfits she lavished upon them, but they accepted 
these for what they were worth. Their loving little hearts 
were not to be found at the rectory, they had wandered away 
from indifferent mother and pre-occupied nurse, finding a 
welcome and home at Combe. 

Before the children were fairly up-stairs, Mrs. Fen wick was 
announced, and the widow broke into smiles of welcome. 

* Here you are at last, Mrs. Fen wick ! I had almost given 
you up. You are not so dependent upon your tea as I am, 
for I can never bear to be kept waiting, it makes me cross ! 
But then you are or:e of the enviably strong-minded people, 
dependent on no one or nothing but themselves.' 

Mary made her apologies, and then introduced her sister, 
who came in a moment later accompanied by the rector, to 
whom she was chatting on an amusingly confidential equality. 
Cicely had met with no reb ififs in her short life, and therefore 
had never learnt to dread them. People had always listened 
kindly to what she had to say, therefore she never stopped to 
think whether it were worth the. saying. People had always 
laughed at her small bon mots, therefore she had laughed too, 
and never stopped to think if she had been really witty. No 
one had criticized or blamed her, therefore she did not criticize 
or blame herself. She had a total absence of self -consciousness, 
and was, in consequence, perfectly self-possessed and at her 
ease, accepting without surprise the love and praise that fell 
to her lot. Spoiled by her sister, spoiled by Madame ftoselle, 
spoiled at school, her character did not appear to have suffered. 
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She was one of the few women whom happiness and indulgence 
improve. She was a pleasant companion, for she possessed 
good spirits, a sunshiny temper, and perfect content of mind, 
that made the best of whatever happened, and found interest 
and amusement in everything about her, like the grown-up 
child she was. She had never suffered under the cold blast of 
adversity, it was yet to be seen how she could weather a storm. 
The rector's good, scholarly heart had been taken captive 
by her friendly overtures, and he actually found his way 
under her auspices into the drawing-room at tea-time, a tiling 
that he was not in the habit of doing. He was more at home 
among the books and sermons in his study than among tea- 
cups and women — at least so, of late years, he had decided. 
Cicely did not seem to think his seventy years precluded him 
from all interest or sympathy with the mundane affairs of 
this world. She did not talk to him as if she thought him so 
very old that even the memory of his youth had faded from 
him. His daughter-in-law was in the habit of familiarly 
addressing him as ' poor old Grand.' 

She thrust the burden of his years continually upon his 
shoulders, as if she would say, 

' You have no business to be here, your three-score aud ten 
years are complete. Why are you not wholly engrossed in 
the preparation for departure ? With one foot in the grave, 
you could not wish to interfere in earthly matters; leave 
them all to me, I am the right age, and competent to arrange 
everything connected with you.' 

Cicely and he talked on briskly and pleasantly. Mrs. 
Holland was annoyed, she did not want him there at all, one 
man was dreadfully in the way at tea-time. It was a bad 
precedent, too, for she would be bored to death if he should 
adopt the habit of joining her at five o'clock. Besides this, 
she wished to talk to Miss Manser herself, instead of which 
she was obliged to turn her attention to Mary. 

' No wonder you are late, for Jack tells me you were 
helping in the church, and joining in the daily hunt for 
my father-in-law's spectacles. Those wretched spectacles are 
always lost ! I owe the man a grudge who invented spectacles. 
Why can't old people be content to wear out, instead of 
propping themselves up with artificial eyes, and artificial 
teeth, and ear-trumpets, and all those abominations, which 
are a trouble to themselves, and an unbearable nuisance to 
their neighbours 1 ' 

1 Half a loaf is better than no bread,' said Mary, smil'ngly, 
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as she helped herself to bread-and-butter. ' Church decorat- 
ing is hungry work ; not that we did very much, Mr. Holland 
had plenty of helping hands.' 

* Oh, yes. We have a curate now ; an unmarried curate 
makes the working of a parish wonderfully light. We had 
no curate last year, and nothing was done. Now Mothers' 
Meetings, Friendly Girls' teas, Sunday-school treats, and 
Temperance lectures go on in a dissipated round, and I am 
never asked to assist. Mr. Campbell manages it all, and 
under his influence every available woman in the place works 
like a slave.' 

4 He seems a very nice man.' 

'He understands his work, and he understands women. 
I used to say Whyte Melville was the one man in the world 
who understood women, but I believe Mr. Campbell surpasses 
hiin. He turns his knowledge to account, for now the girls 
fight for the bliss of being allowed to stain their hands, prick 
their fingers, and catch cold over church decorations. There 
is a hot competition among them, they agree on no point but 
the adoration of their chief ! Fierce jealousies rage between 
the pulpit, font, and choir stalls, for the autocratic curate 
allots them by order of merit, his reigning favourite getting 
the choir stalls, and so on down to the pulpit, which, as he is a 
high-churchman, is the lowest rung of his ladder. By the bye, 
who had the choir stalls to-day % * 

' Miss Fanny Pye/ said Mary, laughing. 

' So she is having her turn. What a name, isn't it 1 No 
wonder she is so anxious to change it. I really wish Mir. 
Campbell would take pity on her, for she has had so many 
disappointments. ' 

1 Many disappointments?' repeated Mary, questioningly, 
and she lifted interested eyes to Mrs. Holland's face. Then 
Mrs. Holland left her arm-chair, and, tea-cup in hand, took a 
seat upon the sofa by Mary's side, and lowering her voice 
became confidential. 

* You won't mention it, of course, Mrs. Fenwick, but, as 
you ask me, I will tell you ! She really made a sad fool of 
herself over my poor dear Willie. The White House, where 
she lives, is so near the rectory that, as he said, she was a girl 
handy to talk to, and play tennis with when he was at home, 
and \ eing about, the same age — he was many years older than 
lam — they were thrown a good deal together. Perhaps le 
was a little foolish, men are so easily led astray, are they not ? 
Their wives must not be too hard upon them. I dare say 
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you do not inquire too closely into Captain Fen wick's past 
ilii'ta' ious, it is no use, is it? ' 

Mrs. Holland accepted Mary's constrained laugh as an 
answer to her question, and went on impressively. 

* Well, as I uJlow, he was a little foolish, and before he met 
me — we were introduced at my cousin Lady St. John's house, 
as I think I may have told you before — there had been some 
sort of nonsense, meaningless love-making, you know. Tha 
kind of thing that means nothing, but which some foolish 
girls don't understand. I have no [ atience with them. When 
he married me she wrote him such a letter, such language, 
such passion. I was positively shocked.' 

Mary big eyes looked unresponsive, her voice was cold. 

' Then he showed it to you ! ' she remarked. 

Mrs. Holland was equal to the emergency. 

' My poor, dear Willie had no secrets that he kept from me. 
A perfect sympathy and understanding existed between us, as 
the basis of our happy life — our happy, happy life 1 Ah, Mrs. 
Fen wick, I have been so wicked as to envy you your posses- 
sion of whakl once had, an adoring husband.' She paused an 
instant, looking sharply at Mary's face ; there was no change 
of expression to be seen upon it, so she went on speaking. 
' We were talking of Fanny, were we not 1 I am afraid she is 
likely to meet with a fresh disappointment, as Mr. Campbell is 
a sad flirt. Clergymen will go further lengths in that way 
even than soldiers, and like them they wait to achieve matri- 
mony until they can find something golden wherewith to gild 
their chains. It is the fashion to talk of the thraldom of 
matrimony ; the thraldom of matrimony now-a-days exists but 
in the name ; so I often say when I hear of Captain Fenwick 
hunting and shooting day alter day as he did when a bachilor. 
I am sure you do not draw the chain tight. I never was 
quite so amiable as you are, for I liked poor, dear Willie to 
stay at home with me occasionally ; indeed, my difficulty was 
to make him go out without me ; but then he wasn't the 
inveterate sportsman that your husband ?eems to be.' 

All this was very odious to Mary, but she kept her brave 
face in the .ight, and her unflinching eyes fixed upon Mrs. 
Holland's. She was nearly perfect in tlie lesson of self- 
possession and self-repression, which for the past six weeks 
she had daily forced herself to acquire. Nevertheless, she 
made an attempt to turn the conversation. 

* Oh, yes. He is, as you say, an inveterate S| ortsman ! 
We have a friend of his, a Major Ogilvie, staying with us, who 
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is a kindred spirit. They started directly after breakfast this 
morning for thv East Hill, intending to shoot woodcock, they 
said. They are annoyed at the frost, for Major Ogilvie brought 
my husband a hunter from Ireland last week, and they want 
to try him, but the ground is as hard as iron.' 

Cicely and her rector had come to a pause in their conver- 
sation, and her sharp ears caught Mary's last words, which 
she commented on without ceremony. 

' Mary, you are a constant revelation to me. You give me 
as many shocks as a galvanic battery. Do you know, Mrs. 
Holland, that when I left my sister last Christmas she 
shuddered at hearing of any form of slaughter ? She knew 
next to nothing about sport, and what she did know she 
detested. I remember she cried over an article in the 
Saturday upon coursing. — Yes, you did, don't shake your 
head. — She turned up her nose at hunting, and dispised a 
sportsman. Now, I see her reading (not skimming) reading 
the Field. She is excited over the account of a run ; she 
inquires about the bag ; she takes bread and sugar to the 
horses, though I believe they frighten her to death. I see 
she gives their heels a wide berth.* 

'She is a model wife,' said Mrs. Holland, thoughtfully. 
' A good example for you, Miss Manser, when your turn 
comes, for she enters into her husband's pursuits, as she 
ought to do. Don't you remember that love proverbially 
works miracles and changes many of our former opinions 1 ' 

At last Mary was discomfited, her face flashed, her long 
lashes drooped over her eyes, but she had not lost her voica 

* You may jeer at me, Cis,' she raid, ' but wait. In self- 
defence you will be obliged to follow my example, unless 
you wish to be left out in the cold.' 

' Now, fancy your talking to me in that way 1 As if I 
haven't tried to be an English sportswoman all my life ; and 
you don't know what uphill work it was in Paris. I was so 
afraid of being French- English. You know what I meau : 
rollng my r's and getting gesturish. Don't you hate to see 
a sedate Englishwoman's face, with no expression worth 
mentioning, under a French hat, a perky, piquant hat. Let 
an Englishwoman wear an English hat, unless she wishes to 
look like a sheep ; a sheep in wolf's clothing.' 

* Then how about the hat you have on at this moment 1 ' 

' Well, yes, this is French ; it is a Boulanger ! Notre 
brave General Boulanger ! I bought it in honour of him, 
you ki.ow. We are all Boulangists in Paris, it is quite the 
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cheese, and, you see, one ought to suffer for one's cause. 
Mary, you are looking grave. Did I say anything dreadful 1 ' 
' My dear, such slang.' 

'Slang? There is no harm in that. I like slang. You 
have no idea how difficult it is to keep up with the "last 
thing " when you are not in the country. Some of my most 
cherished expressions are obsolete. However, Godfray pro- 
vides me with fresh ones ; I am learning them fast.' 
* Then your education isn't over, Miss Manser f ' 
'Rather not. A woman's education begins at eighteen/ 
said Cicely, saucily ; ' at least that is what ma tante told me 
when she was cross and wanted to be disagreeable.' 

' I am improving my mind every day,' her sister chimed in. 
' I know the relative virtues of tile and slate, and the neatest 
way of thatching a rick. I could fatten a pig for you. I 
read the fluctuations of the stock-market, and could tell you 
what sort of potato is the most prolific.' 

'You have learnt your lesson quickly,' Mrs. Holland 
remarked, clasping her white hands upon her lap ; * but I 
suppose you see no one much except the bucolic squires and 
6quiresses of this neighbourhood; and, until Miss Manser 
came, you had long, lonely days in which to study your 
subjects/ 

Cicely stared. There was a perceptible pause, which was 
broken by Mary, who said, rather irrelevantly, 

' We brought down the presents for Jack and Gill with us. 
We left them outside in the hall, for I was ashamed of the 
6ize of the parcel.' 

' We blew Godfray up, for he went into Tipton to the toy- 
shop and he brought back three dolls for Gill and three horses 
for Jack. His one idea of a present is a doll for a girl and 
a horse for a boy.' 

* It is very kind of you all, I am sure, to think of my poor 
little chicks ; but I dread to-morrow, this dreadful Christmas 
which revolutionizes everything. Though I have made my 
head ache with sorting and sending off cards, I am in risk 
of offending my oldest friend by having overlooked her ; one 
can't remember everybody. How ridiculous it is ! I put it 
all down to Dickens. Christmas was dying out when he 
wrote those overdrawn Christmas stories, in which he makes 
out every one to be base and detestable who doesn't overflow 
with delight at the sight of a mince-pie ; and now people are 
afraid to be natural.' 

' I love the whole thing,' said Cicely. * I love the smell of 
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the ivy and holly, and the crackers, and the presents, and 
the good wishes, and the decorated church, and the old hymns 
and carols.' 

',So do my children, Miss Mmser; it is a juvenile taste. 
They wake at some small hour in the morning to look for 
their stockings, and, until I stopped it, they used to come 
rushing into my room like avalanches, to show their presents. 
That is the sort of domestic amusement Dickens professed 
to appreciate, but I never believed him. Then Susan expects 
a free afternoon, she is such an unreasonable woman, so the 
children are on my hands for hours. And/ in a Lw tone to 
Mary, 'poor old Mr. Holland sits all the evening with 
pictures of h:s wife and poor, dear Willie before him. It 
makes me miserable to see him. However, last year I could 
endure it no longer : I explained how selfish it was to re- 
awaken all my troubles, so he took the pictures away with 
him to the library, and, as I luckily had a new novel at hand, 
I read it and felt quite chirpy again.' 

Mary looked puzzled. 

'Christmas must be a sad time for many people,' she 
remarked — an obvious conclusion. 

' Oh, very dreary, particularly so when one has known 
better things. Before I married, I used to spend Christmas 
at my cousin Lord Lovetown's. We always had a large 
lively party in the house, dancing, theatricals, or dinner- 
parties every night. When I remember those delightful days, 
no wonder I feel discontented. But how are you going to 
celebrate the day at Combe, Miss Manser ? I should insist 
upon something cheerful.' 

' Mary and T shall have to amuse each other/ said innocent 
Cicely. ' I don't know that we shall do anything special, we 
have made no plans. The men are rather dull, for they 
go to the smoking-room after dinner, and we don't see them 
again. They are tired and lazy after shooting, Godfray says.' 

Mary felt unreasonably angry with Cicely, especially so 
when Mrs. Holland commented on this disclosure in her 
plumply soft voice. 

'What an unsociable pair, I never heard of anything so 
unjustifiable ! Your sister is the most easy-going woman in 
the world, she really spoils that charming Captain Fenwick. 
I could never have allowed poor, dear Willie to have deserted 
me in that way, but then I never found a charm in un 
adulterated female society, it bored me exceedingly. My 
poor friend Lady Freeman was like you, Mrs. Fenwick, the 
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sweet woman was quite happy and content to be alone. She 
was never with her husband, they each went their own way. 
But, in hep case, it did not answer, for there was the children's 
pretty governess in the house with a weakness for men's 
society — at least, I suppose she had a weakness of that kind, 
for one morning Sir Harry and she disappeared, and they 
have never been seen in England since. I hear they are 
living in Italy, somewhere among those dear, romantic lakes. 
"Very happy, I believe, like all those wicked people are.' 

Mrs. Holland paused, and Mary rose to take leave, saying 
she had ordered the brougham to come for them at six o'clock, 
and it was already past that time. 

She said to herself that it was no wonder she was angry, 
the conversation had not been 'quite nice 7 for her young 
sister. 

Mrs. Holland smiled contentedly as the door closed behind 
her visitors. She thought tLat she had found a vulnerable 
spot in Mrs. Fen wick's armour. 



CHAPTER XL 

' You, that have so fair parts of woman on you, 
Have too a woman's heart.' — Henry VIII. 

The brougham was, as Mary had anticipated, waiting for 
them at the door. It was so filled with parcels and packages 
that Cicely made one or two abortive efforts before she 
succeeded in forcing her cautious entrance. 

' I am taking my presents round to the villagers to-night,' 
Mary explained to Mr. Holland, who had come out into the 
night air bareheaded to see his new little friend off. *I 
thought it would be better to give them away after dark, as 
then the jealous neighbours don't see the arrivals.' 

' Take care, Mary, you are sitting on that wooden box ; I 
heard it crack,' cried Cicely, who, almost smothered with 
brown-paper parcels, looked anxiously about her. 'Try to 
get among the shawls and flannel-petticoats, they are softer 
and you can't hurt them.' 

' You are spoiling the people, Mrs. Fenwick.' 

*She is spoiling some of the people,' said Cicely, with cutting 
emphasis. ' It is execrable of her. One poor woman gets 
nothing but a paltry pair of stockings, while another is to have 
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a serge dress, a braided serge dress ; I should have liked to 
have had it for myself. No wonder yon choose darkness and 
not lig'.it. Your deeds are evil, you are unjust.'. 

* Don't scold, Cis. It is impossible to get fifty or sixty 
presents all equally desirable, and why shouldn't I have 
favourites] Of course I have favourites.' 

' To be sure,' said the rector, soothingly. ' Why not % 
Our best example had His favourites. Good-night, good- 
night. A happy Christmas to you both. What a lovely 
Christmas Eve ; look at the stars.' 

'Not without your hat, Grand/ said his daughter-in-lnw'a 
soft voice from behind him, 'or you will catch a cold and 
have gruel instead of plum-pudding to-morrow ; ' then she 
acidulously added, as the carriage drove off, 'You never 
remember what an old man you are. Do shut the door! I 
was nearly blown off my chair in the drawing-room while you 
were talking to that flippant little chatterbox.' 

Meauwhile the flippant little chatterbox was saying to her 
sister, with the outspoken decision of youth, 

' Mary, I don't fancy that woman. She is awfully pretty, 
and I like to watch her pursing her lips and waving her white 
hands as she speaks, but I don't think she is nice. Why does 
she ask you to her house if she wants to be nasty?' 

1 She doesn't mean anything. She is Irish, you know, so 
she makes mistakes and says the wrong thing.' 

Cicely gave her shoulders the least obtrusive of shrugs, a 
thoroughly French shrug, such as she professed to despise. 

' The Irish do make mistakes, there is no doubt about that. 
Could you fancy Mrs. Holland maiming cattle or firing at her 
enemy from behind a hedge 1 That's an Irish mistake, too — 
a very great mistake for patriotism.' 

' I fancy nothing, Cis, the realities of life are as much as I 
can manage. Will you squeeze yourself back into the corner ? 
I am looking for a parcel. Yes, Thomas, you had better hold 
the carriage-lamp at the window, for I can ^e nothing.' 

' Don't fall, Mary, it's so slippery, the boys have been 
making slides everywhere. You are not a girl in a book, so 
there is no object to be gained by your spraining your ankle. 
You are married, so no one wants to make fierce love to you 
when you can't get away.' 

1 Wltat are you talking about ? ' 

'That is what always happen _d in the young ladies' story- 
bo »ks which ma taute gave me to read on Sundays. The 
heroine crushed her foot or sprained her ankle, and her young 
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man rescued her. They hnd beautiful love-scenes, but no 
pain to speak of. I used to long to do it myself.' 

* Hush, Cis dear, for one minute. Do look for Mrs. Timms' 
paive!, it has gone.' 

' Oh I you can't find those miserable stockings ! Serves you 
quite right for getting her such a scrubby present. However, 
here is a wretched little lump like half a brown-paper loaf/ 

' Those are they ; ' relieved. ' Don't tease, Cis, give them 
to me.' 

' Here they are. Poor Mrs. Timms, she will have an un- 
happy Christmas Day if she wears them, horr'd rough worsted' 

Mary was gone, but came back the next moment for a fresh 
load. 

' I want Billy's cigars. Can you find the box 1 ' 

'What? Have you given him cigars? No wonder you 
were ashamed to tell me ! Why didn't you get him tobacco ? ' 

' I don't know. Cigars are the nicest. I got him the same 
as Godfray smokes. I sent to London for them.' 

Mary kept disappearing into cottages and then reappearing 
to plunge into the brougham for parcels, while Cicely, when- 
ever she was within earshot, kept up a perpetual fire of small 
talk. 

' How the radicals would despise you, Mary, for doling out 
all this flannel and tea.' 

' Let them do something better,' returned Mary. * At any 
rate, flannel and tea are better than nothing, they fill some 
little crevice for the poor souls. Don't abuse the radicals, I 
am one myself.' 

' Of course, so am I, the quintessence of a radical ; ' and she 
broke out, singing, 

• " Moi, je ne fais qu'admirer 
Notre brave General Boulanger. 
Gais et contents, 
Nous etions triomphante 
De nous voir a Longchamps, 
Le coeur a " 

Halloa, Mary, is that positively the last parcel t What a fat 
one ! I believe it is the serge dress. All these presents fire 
my imagination. I begin to wonder what you have got for me.' 

But Mary had gone without answering, and it was some 
time before she returned. Cicely greeted her with wrath. 

' You villain ! You have 1 een so long. It's all very well 
for you. the weight of your good deeds keeps you warm. But 
I am perished ; I am beginning to fenr I have le nez row fit, 
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Remember my fortune is not a fait accompli, like your own, 
aud le nez rougit would handicap me sadly. Who lives in that 
little red house? What attraction kept you there all this timel' 
' Home, Thomas. No, stop for a moment at the lodge.' 
' Mary,' vigorously, ' are your sister's fortunes nothing to 
you ? Why won't you tell ine, what you were doing in that 
little red house 1 I believe there is a mystery ; in that case it 
is my duty to tell Godfrey.' 

* Don't be absurd, Cis. The mystery is profound : in fact, 
I was talking to an old woman who was once nurse at Combe. 
She detained me, she has always a great deal to say. Now, 
Uury your nose in your muff, that will protect it. I must 
speak to Mrs. Sellors, but I promise not to be long.' 

She was as good as her word, and returned almost imme- 
diately. Cicely was humming, 'Moi, je ne fais qu'admirer' 
briskly. 

* Mary, the muff is warm and comforting, but it muffles my 
voice.' 

* Never mind.' 

' Never mind, did you say ? You are getting disagreeable, 
Mary. I heard you snub Godfray last night at dinner, you 
really did ; he looked cross, and now you are trying your 
'prentice hand on ma Don't get sharp-tongued, Mary, you 
will be so alarming. T believe you are turning into a cold, 
satirical, stand-off swell.' 

Mary did not answer ; she turned her face away, and a tear 
splashed down on her sealskin coat — a tear, the existence of 
which she had not known until she saw it there bearing witness 
against her. Like many another jest, Cicely's words contained 
an element of truth. The presentiment of weeks back had 
shaped itself into something tangible, so much so th.it her 
sister had noticed a change, and for the worse, in her. 

Cicely sat beside her, lightly laughing; the very idea of 
Mary becoming a ' cold, satirical, stand-off swell ' was amusing. 

To unwittingly stab a heart dear to us, to unwittingly cause 
sharp throes of pain in a bosom we were fain to guard from 
the very knowledge of sorrow, to unwittingly cast a new burden 
upon a life that we would gladly protect with our own blood ! 
These are such common occurrences in this work-a-day world 
as to be scarcely worth recording. 

As soon as the brougham reached home, the sisters hastily 
alighted and hurried off to dress for dinner. To be late for 
dinner was an offence which the two soldiers, master and man, 
could Lot forgive. 
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Combe was, as Godfray had anticipated, br'ghtened by a 
lady's presence, and, though he had not said this, by a lady's 
purse. Mary had spent much thought, and more money, over 
the beautifying of the house. It had been something to do, 
something that wanted doing, and served the dual purpose of 
drowning thought and of killing time. She had lived through 
the last weeks in a state of feverish industry. From a fund 
of untiring energy she had drawn greedily. She had wandered 
about the house, she had walked about the grounds, she had 
driven about the country, she had visited her neigh I ours, poor 
and rich, she had punctiliously fulfilled her duties — some 
necessary, others self-created. She had been restless as a 
swallow, busy as a bee. 

Godfray had been gratified by her interest in the house; 
she had dutifully asked his permission before making any of 
her multitudinous alterations ; he had met her wishes half- 
way, and, though she had drawn cheques so large as to rather 
startle him, he had not remonstrated. Perhaps he remembered 
his sister's advice, and intended attending to the house before 
the stables. 

The subject of the fateful letter had never been re-opened, 
they kept strictly to their original agreement ; forming diverse 
paths they each walked carefully apart from the other. During 
the short part of each day which they spent together the 
awkwardness of their position manifested itself in degrees 
unaccountably varied, sometimes dwindling to a mere nothing 
and at others swelling, for no apparent reason, to gigantic 
proportions. 

All through the long days, Mary had pined and longed for 
Cicely. She had assured herself over and over again that 
Cicely was all she wanted to make life bearable, nay, even 
pleasant and satisfactory. Now, Cicely was with her, a few 
minutes ago she parted from her in the corridor, a few minutes 
more and they would be together again. Why was it that, 
although this was the case, the old * something ' was yet 
wanting — still, like Oliver Twist, she asked for more? 

The tear stain on her coat bore testimony to this, but she 
would not wait to analyze what it was that was troubling her. 
She said to herself that she was over-tired, out of sorts, fanciful, 
perhaps she had picked up nerves (such as Jack alluded to) 
from her neighbour the widow. She did not ask herself why 
her heart brat fast, as steps, which she had learned to know 
among a hundred, passed by her door on their way down- stairs, 
or why the uir of, * Wrap me up in my old stable-jacket,' 
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whistled brokenly by careless lips, should sound so musically 
sweet. Sitting alone at her piano, she would sing this air 
softly over and over again to herself with a gentle solemnity, 
as though it was too sacred to breathe before an audience. So 
acute were her perceptions that she had learned to know the 
sound of dog-cart wheels upon the drive long before the vehicle 
itself hove in sight; but why did she wander to her window, 
and watch from behind the shelter of the curtain, until a 
stalwart figure flitted past? Why, upon other days, as dusk 
advanced, did she steal out in the cold and early twilight, and 
listen for the homeward beat of the good horse's hoofs, and, 
when the sound crept to her through the quiet evening, why 
did she hurry back into the house, and, deceiving her own 
heart with some excellent excuse, flutter about the hall or 
staircase until she, herself unseen, caught a glimpse of a 
splashed figure, booted and spurred, traversing the corridor! 
Why were her spirits and why was her temper so uncertain — 
now depressed, querulous, glum, then outrageously buoyant, 
frivolous, and wildly high ? 

There were a hundred other questions which she might have 
asked herself ; but she would not. She wilfully bound a veil 
over her eyes, nor ever allowed herself time for thought, nor 
for the realization of the strength of the influence which over- 
powered her. 

When she was with Godfray, she was as perfectly self- 
possessed, to his eyes, as before ; her voice never faltered, she 
was as cold, as unapproachable, as dign'fiel to all appearance 
as even she could have wished. There was no one to notice 
that her cheeks grew a thought paler as his voice sounded 
near, no one to see the dark passion of her eyes jealously 
guarded by the long lashes, no one but herself to feel the 
quick beating of her heart, or to see the trembling of the hands 
she clasped in one another to steady them. 

He had never for an instant look, d behind thi veil she 
spread with eager hands between them. During the short 
part of each day that they spent together he had laid l.imsilf 
out with deliberate care and pains to please her. He had left 
no stone unturned in trying to warm her into evincing some- 
thing kss frigid than the distant courtesy which she bestowed 
upon him. Every effort that seemed so unsuccessful and 
fruitless piqued him into renewed ardour. Each day he found 
her more goodly to look upon, more perfectly to his taste, 
more womanly, but, worse than all, more unapproachable. 
For although even for days together all would seem at pt ac? 
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between them, yet, just as he felt animated ry a faint glimpse 
of success, some word or thought would intervene, an 1 the rift, 
which he himself had so fatally originated within the lute, 
gaped wider and assumed formidable proportions — and all waa 
as bad as before. 



CHAPTER XII. 

• I think I could always enjoy an iceberg as scenery, but not as company.' 

Gilded Age. 

The drawing-room at Combe was, in idiomatic English, turned 
Uf side down. Chairs lay scattered chaotically upon their 
backs, upon their sides, upon their heads — in any position 
rather than in their correct work-a-day one. Srfas were 
pushed into corners, tables huddled together, their covers 
dragged awry ; books lay upon the floor ; rugs were doubled 
up, crumpled, displaced ; everything, in fact, whs topsy-turvy 
— a sight to have wrung a housemaid's heart. 

Among all this disorder, making confusion worse confounded, 
rose a Babel of voices lifted in laughter, in muffled screams, 
in sudden shrill cries, in piercing yells, and as a firm foun- 
dation for all this crescendo of sound, as a sonorous bass accom- 
paniment to the high-pitched treble, rose a loud, but ratiier 
breathless undercurrent of roaring. 

Between the chairs, round the tables, behind the sofas, 
across the polished floor, darted three pair of agile young legs, 
pattering, clattering, leaping, retreating, advancing, legs 
positively twinkling in their scurry to evade a common enemy. 

What was going on] Only one of the most common of 
sights and sounds in a well-peopled nur-ery or school-room. 
Nothing at all unusual, though perhaps a trifle noisy and 
exhausting. Something altogether enchanting ; a game con- 
taining a spice of terror to the children, and so adding a 
flavour of reality to the entertainment. It was nothing more 
than a spirited representation of a wild beast's den. 

Mary, with rumVd hair, hot face, and a tigor skin thrown 
over her velvit gown, crouched under a wide oak tab 1 e, growl- 
ing threateningly, as Ihe dauntless foe darted to and fro 
before her lair, either advancing with shrieks of defiance or 
scut.linj off with frightened gasps of retreat. the was 
abs< rbed in her role, and lay in readiness to snatch au 
0| portunity of seizing the aggro.* sive prey. 
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Cicely, too, had entered into the spirit of the game, and 
was enjoying herself as much as any one, frisking and dancing 
by, egging Jack and Gill on to bravery, but avoiding the 
peril of being positively caught — the tiger-skin was so 
unpleasantly hot, even for Christmas Day. 

The roaring of the tiger was getting hoarse, Mary's knees 
began to rebel against their hard task-master, she felt 
ferocious and athirst for a victim. Gathering the tiger-skin 
round her, she plunged out from her dark den and darted 
unexpectedly into the open, savage, ravenous, intent upon 
capturing even the smallest lamb of the fold. 

She roared vehemently, Jack and Gill shrieked at the 
highest pitch of their voices. Cicely leaped nimbly up on a 
sofa, and, seizing a cushion, wherewith to defend herself, 
screamed too. The tiger, nothing daunted by the uproar, 
still came on, with subtle swift advances, or with a deft 
eideway snatch at a fluttering skirt. 

The wild beast's back was to the dcor, the din was deafen- 
ing, no ordinary sound could penetrate the pandemonium, 
and the 6rst indication of any intruder's approach was given 
by the children's joyful cry, 

' Here's Captain Godfray and the new man. Come and 
play too, come and play too.' 

Cicely jumped down from her sofa, she was not in the least 
put out. 

' Yes, do, it really is great fun.' 

• Great fun for every one except the tiger,' said Godfray, 
looking at Mary, who, having unburdened herself with evident 
relief from her tiger-skin, still sat on the ground, too breath- 
less and exhausted to move, but with radiant eyes and 
smiling lips. 

'Oh, she loves it/ said Jack, mendaciously, pointing with 
an eloquent gesture at her face. 

Major Ogilvie, whether under the influence of the children's 
wild delight, or stimulated by the presence of the two pretty 
women, or fired by recollections of his own boyhood, volun- 
teered to assume the tiger-skin ; and, taking Mary's abandoned 
place, he disposed of his six feet of length under the table, 
and made an i leal and realistic tiger. His roars were awe- 
inspiring and tremendous, his sallies brave, prolonged, worthy 
of all praise ; his tactics in pursu't skilful and studied. The 
noise was redoubled, it was really terrific. Before long the 
two men were as excited ; s any one, as full of zest as they had 
ever been over the ballyragging of their subaltern days. The 
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chase was hot, fierce, ardent, and so continual an! uninter- 
rupted as to exhaust the powers of the feminine element, w o 
at length surrendered ignominiously, and flung themselves 
panting on the sofa with just enough of breath left to cry, 
' Quarter ! ' 

* Would any one believe that it is freezing, the thermometer 
down to eighteen degrees?' asked Major Ogilvie, plaintively, 
as he emerged from his den mopping his brow and gasping. ' I 
could imagine myself on the Bed Sea.' 

4 You look rather like it/ "said Cicely, saucily. ' I mean, if 
it is really red you do.' 

* You need not have troubled to explain,' he returned. ' I 
quite understood ; it wasn't French, you know.' 

' You make a better tiger that Bride does, ever so much 
fiercer/ said Jack, patronizingly, leaning without ceremony 
against the exhausted tiger's shoulder. 'You can roar. 
Sounds rather like when you sang "Hark the Herald Angels " 
in church this morning. I heard you, first I thought it was 
thunder, and then 1 thought it was a bumble-bee — you buzzed 
a good deal, you see, when you got tired ; but I saw the choir- 
boys looking your way, and I found it was you. You couldn't 
catch me just now, could you 1 You nearly had Bride by the 
dress, only Gill ran in the way ; you daren't catch her, she 
don't like it, she'd cry ; she's never allowed to be caught, 
she's too small. So her playing is only sham, after all.' 

It was the afternoon of Christmas Day. Soon after 
luncheon the two children had arrived, very smart, and on 
their best behaviour, and under the charge of the rectory 
housemaid. They delivered a prim message, evidently straight 
from the master-mind of their mother, to the effect that they 
had come up for the purpose of personally thanking Captain 
and Mrs. Fen wick for their presents. As soon as the message 
was given they threw off their grand company manners, 
banished the willing housemaid to the servants'-hall, and 
confidentially informed Mary that, if they were asked, they 
were to be allowed to stay to tea. Mary was pleased to fall 
in with the arrangement, after Cicely, grumbling a little, and 
saying she did not see why Mrs. Holland should have a 
monopoly of free afternoons, had incited them to the boisterous 
romp just now at an end, and which had left them all hot and 
breathless. 

Mary leaned back among the cushions, reaction had set in, 
she was quiet and tired. Gill, worn out for the time, stretched 
herself at full length on the sofa, and re.^ted her yellow tangled 
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head upon Mary's velvet lap ; Godfray perched himself on 
the back of the sofa behind them. The others walked about 
the room energetically putting it to rights, picking up the 
chairs and books, smoothing out rugs, pushing tables back to 
their own places. They had plenty to say to one another 
apparently, their voices never ceased, though Jack's clear 
treble predominated over the others. 

Gill was the first of the silent trio to speak. A dreamy 
and far-away expresion shone out of her blue eyes, her fore- 
head contracted in thought. It was difficult to believe that 
lihis little spiritual face belonged to the same uproarious 
madcap who had rioted over the floor, yelling like a savage, 
a quarter of an hour before. 

* We made a drefful noise, didn't we ? But we never woke- 
ted the dear little boy up there,' pointing a tiny finger at 
Guido's ' Sleeping Christ.' * Poor little boy ! he never has no 
games at all. Is that why he cried, Bride, does you think ? ' 

' Yes, Gill, I think that may be the reason.' 

' Don't he never laugh, never, never ? ' 

' No, never, dear.' 

' Poor little boy. Is he mis'rable, Bride? * 

'No, no, quite happy, because He is good.' 

Gill remained in deep thought for several minutes, and then 
pursued her conversation with vivacity. 

' I is going a long, long way by puff train,' she announced. 
She had a vivid imagination, to which she was in the habit 
of giving vein freely, and her friends took her little pieces of 
news rather cautiously. * I is going a very long way. Will 
you come, Bride? Jack won't, and I'll be lonesome.' 

' Where are you going, Gill ? ' asked Godfray from behind 
her : ' because if it is very far I can't spare Mrs. Fenwick.' 

Gill turned her clear eyes on him gravely. 

'Don't know what it's called. But it's boofuL Lots of 
little girls to play with.' 

'I expect she is thinking of Lady St. John's place, for 
Mrs. Holland told me they have been asked to go there in 
January.' 

' Then, I fear, Gill will be disappointed. It is a mythical 
invitation, of which I have heard before. I think Mrs. 
Holland is as likely to go to Olympus ;is to Br>wnk>w Abbey. 
Now, Gill, do you hear, if you are going to Olympus I can't 
spare ray wife ? She will have to stay behind with me.' 

' Why can't you spare her ? ' 

'Because her duty lies,' said Mary, 'in Tartarus with Pluto, 
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not on Olympus with Jupiter. There would be no one down 
there to order dinner, Gill, or to ' 

'Hush, Mary, don't be severe. Ah! if I had but the 
power of giving you "of the pomegranate seeds" all might 
yet be squared.' This in low tones for her ear alone, and his 
bold hand, grown reckless at the half -bantering coquetry of 
her words, dared to smooth her loosened coils of hair. ' Don't 
forget it is Christmas Day, let me down gently for once in 
a way. There, do not move, your hair is tidy now ; I will 
not touch it again. Remember there should be universal 
peace on earth and goodwill to all men. That is the reason I 
ventuied to come to you in uncanonical hours, — at least partly 
that, and partly because I couldn't keep Dan away any longer.' 

' Don't take my name in vain,' said Major Ogilvie, approach- 
ing them. ' There is nothing more odious than to ' 

'What a funny name you have got/ interrupted Jack, 
thoughtfully. ' It isn't at all a nice name. Susan cries when 
her cousin says it.' 

' Poor Susan 1 I hope she hasn't often occasion to cry.' 

'Now, Goff,' said Dan, energetically, 'do rouse yourself, 
and make your wife come out for a walk. It is a perfect 
day for exercise. The air's as crisp as a new ship's biscuit, 
and the ground as hard — as Miss Manser's heart. Scored 
one there, I think.' 

' My dear Dan, can a fellow ever make his wife do anything 
except by stratagem, or by losing his temper? I am too 
slack to attempt it. Anybody would be able to persuade her 
more easily than I can : 1 give you all leave to try.' 

But Mary smiled at this unkind speech, perhaps she had 
taken his Christmas Day lesson to heart, anyhow she assented 
to Major Ogilvie's proposition without demur. 

Cicely, Gill, and she went up-stairs to dress, and presently 
reappeared warmly wrapped up in velvet and fur, booted, and 
gloved, and veiled, to find the men awaiting them in the porch. 

Cicely came humming her favourite, 

' Moi, je ne fais qu'admirer, 
Notre brave General Boulanger,' 

and tripping buoyantly across the hall. Mary's graceful 
figure, with head held high, advanced more leisurely. Gill, 
clad from head to foot in robin redbreast scarlet, danced on 
before her. Godfray stood watching their approach. 

' What an age you have been ! ' was all he said, but in his 
eyes shone something warmer than his words. 
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'Men never remember that putting on clothes takes time,' 
returned his sister-in-law, scathingly. ' Suppose you had to 
pin on your hat, to tie on a wrinkieless veil, to arrange a 
fringe, to wrap a boa round your throat, to button bigh boots 
and long gloves, do you think you would do all that in an 
hour ? I don't. Why, \ ou wriggle into your great-coat, and 
put on your hat without looking in the glass. You don't 
know what dressing means ! " 

1 Is that all 1 ' said Godfray, mildly. ' I am not arguing, 
you know ; I never argue with a woman, it is labour lost. ' 

' No one can argue about a fact,' scornfully. 

' How cold it is/ said pacific Mary, stamping her feet on 
the frozen gravel of the drive. 'Let us start before we 
are petrified. Where are we going] Have you made any 
plans ? ' 

' Down to the ponds if you do not mind/ answered Godfray. 
' I hear they bear to-day, and I want to try them/ 

Jack and Gill received the proposal enthusiastically, and 
accordingly the party started off at once for the ponds. Mary 
had taken Cicely's arm, and kept a firm hold on it. Godfray 
might and did manoeuvre and fret, but she was obstinate, and 
kept close to her sister's side. She saw something new and 
strange in his manner ; she half understood that, for the time 
at least, he admired, and was anxious to please her, but she 
was calamitously sceptical as to the depth of his feeling. Her 
faith in him had been destroyed, her card-castle had fallen 
in ruins to the ground, she would not, could not, re-erect it. 
Sle would not dispassionately risk another period of illusion, 
another destructive awakening. If she had been, as he 
believed her to be, calm, cool, free from passion, she might 
have been more generous. Though doubtful as to any pain 
which he might suffer, she dreaded the charm which he 
possessed over her ; his very voice would subdue her scruples, 
overwhelm her antagonism. She was afraid to think how 
wide an influence he exerted over her senses, an influence 
against which her spirit fiercely rebelled, goaded by the painful 
remembrance of her humiliating position. Every one, she 
believed, recognized in her a specimen of a woman married 
for money ! Bitter, lasting mortification ! He had not even 
thought it worth his while to gloss over his motivo with ever 
such a faint veneer ; he had made it apparent to all the world ; 
an insinuation as to her Mot of pennies' seemed to meet her 
at every corner. 

Under these circumstances it was not probable that she 
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would readily meet his advances, and consent to wile away 
his unoccupied hours when no other amusement lay ready to 
his hand. What her heart weakly dictated, her pride as 
strenuously oppose* 1. 

So she kept by Cicely's side, for while in company she could 
shake off the fascination he had the power of casting ever 
her. 

Godfray, finding her alike impervious to hints, stratagems, 
and even open persuasion, left Major Ogilvie in sole possession 
of the field, and loitered behind with the dogs— ever faithful 
companions — at his heels. Mary's suspicions of him were 
founded on a certain amount of truth. The usual resources, 
occupations, and amusements of everyday life were at present 
not to be had, and his mind was, on this account, perhaps 
more susceptible to the softer feelings — and, half imperceptibly, 
these softer feeliDgs were now creeping into his hitherto 
apathetic heart. 

He had always admired his wife, but never so much as that 
afternoon, when, unobserved himself, he had watched her, 
excited, unconscious, heart and soul in her game, springing 
with lithe, graceful movements after the tumultuous children. 
But it was not her beauty alone that had stirred his suscepti- 
bilities, beauty was not by any means uncommon, he had 
known many women as good-looking as Mary who had left 
his heart untouched, he had admired them, but no more. 
With her it was different. She was so innately truthful, so 
sincere and genuine. He had watched, but had never seen 
her betrayed into any one of the manifold little deceptions 
so natural to her sex, and which, though he had been in the 
habit of regarding them as inevitable and forgiving them 
accordingly, had yet grated upon and offended his better 
natura She was altogether of a different genus to the women 
he had hitherto known, she was essentially womanly, kind- 
hearted, and unselfish ; he was constantly finding some new 
and unexpected power of charm in her, her little tricks of 
manner were becoming familiar and attractive, her slight hesi- 
tation in speaking was a fascination. Her very coldness and 
inaccessibility added to the spell which she was casting about 
him. Never before had he experienced oj position, for always, 
if he had roused himself sufficiently to woo, he had effected 
a rapid and easy conquest. Now he was for ever being baffled ; 
if, for one day, he flattered him-elf th:it he was succeeding, 
the next he found her further off than ever. So, offended, 
fretted, angry, Le fell behind the others, and did not rejoin 
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thera until they halted, waiting for him on the edge of the 
frozen ponds. 

The sun was already sinking, a livid ball of fiery red, in 
the west. The streaky sky had put on gorgeous apparel to 
mourn for its departing king. A crimson glow fell aslant 
the snow-crowned hills, relieving the eye, which was dazzled 
by the purity of the white landscape. The path leading from 
the drive down to the ponds lay among shrubs and evergreens 
— graceful deodaras, their curving branches drooping beneath 
the weight of frozen snow that rested on their thick luxuriance ; 
stiff er wellingtonias ; calmais with upright, formal leaves ; 
shining laurels ; compact lauristinus ; bushy hollies ; clumps 
of rhododendrons with straggling boughs ; prickly auricareas, 
sparkling with icicles, and holding out ugly frosted arms that 
bore an eerie resemblance to inelegant humanity. 

The ponds, or rather pond, narrowed into a waist towards 
the centre — a channel which measured barely twenty yards 
across, and was there spanned by a rustic bridge. Below the 
bridge was a boat-house, around which the ice had been broken 
up for some distance in order to contrive a temporary home 
for the waterfowl, which were swimming there in great 
quantities. 

Cicely, with the foolhardiness of youth, followed Godfray 
on to the ice, notwithstanding the sharp reports and cracks 
that dogged her footsteps. However, nothing alarming 
happened, and, after trying the ice on both sides of the bridge, 
the authorities declared * the pond would bear a waggon-load/ 
that you could 'roast an ox with safety upoo it,' that a 
' regiment might be marched across without risk/ with other 
mild expressions commonly used to express that ice is barely 
trustworthy. 

' It is in capital condition, and will be fit for anything to- 
morrow/ said the owner thereof. ' If this beastly frost 
means business, we may as well find something to amuse our 
young people ; ' with a smile at Cicely. ' So, Mary, you had 
better send some notes to the people about and tell them the 
ice will bear, and that there'll be lunjh and tea going if 
they care to come over. This is the only piece of water 
available for skating within four miles, so they will be pretty 
sure to come.' 

'Whom shall I ask?' 

' There are the Hanleys ; Dan likes one of the girls, so she 
will keep him happy, and Lady Barbara still skates herself, 
intent upon chaperoning her daughters, I suppose. They are 
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capable of looking after themselves, are they not, Dant You 
ought to know. We must have the Kauf maims, the daughter 
Zeila is a nice girl, and one of the straightest riders I know.' 

'I remember her, they came to the neighbourhood this time 
last year, did they not? Awfully rich, and no one quite 
knew who they were. I recollect an agitation at the Hanleys 
as to whether they were to be called upon or no. Miss Zeila 
hunted in pink, rode at anything, and could show her young 
brother the way ; he's a regular cub.' 

'Not a bad young fellow at heart/ said Godfray ; 'he is 
very fond of his sister ; they go together to every race and 
horse-show in England and Ireland ; I never saw such a pair 
in my life. We'll ask them, and the Bulkeleys, and Adams. 
I'd better write to Young myself, and you can send a message 
to Mrs. Holland and Campbell.' 

At the name of Campbell, Mrs. Fenwick put in thoughtfully, 

'Miss Fanny Pye, Godfray, and the Balmains, and Dr. 
Bedford.' 

' Yes, I forgot them. We will have a fire down here and 
rig up a tent, and make a real Boxing Day of it.' 

* I haven't any skates,' sighed Cicely, as they turned home- 
wards. 

' There are plenty in the house. I will look you out some. 
Do you want any, Mary t ' 

' I can't skate,' responded she, regretfully. ' I have never 
had a pair of skates on in my life. My father did not like 
the idea of my learning, for he was lonely if I left him.' 

Her husband turned to look at her ; again his eyes were 
eloquent. The rose-coloured glamour had begun to gather 
about his vision, he credited her richly with virtues. 

' I will teach you,' he began, eagerly, ' you will soon learn.' 

But she annihilated him by her cold refusal. 

' No, thank you, I will not trouble you. I have no fancy 
for making a spectacle for your friends.' 

He smothered the reply that rose to his lips, and, after a 
few moments of awkward silence, framing some excuse of 
business in the village, he stalked off by himself, in a most 
unholy frame of mind. He was out of tune with himself, 
ajar with all the world. Had he seen a sign of relenting in 
her small face he would have forgiven her, but the clearly-cut 
features were as hard and cold as if they had been moulded in 
iron. He was annoyed with himself, wroth with her. He 
steeled his heart against her, he felt bitter towards her, bitter 
at his self-elected fate. He had been so assiduous in his 
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efforts, he had exerted himself so strenuously to thaw her 
reserve, to melt her frosty humour, he had been so patient, 
persevering to such an unusual degree, that he felt he had 
merited some reward, that his want of success was not alto- 
gether his fault. 

She must possess a heart of flint, of adamant. In that case 
he might as well give up at once ; he was merely knocking his 
head against a brick wall ; it was labour lost, he alone suffered, 
the wall remaining intact. 

• If of herself she will not love, nothing will make her ; 
The devil take her,' 

was the poetical English of his conclusion. 

Major Ogilvie had heard her cold and repelliDg words, he 
had also seen how Godfray had received them, and, drawing 
his own conclusions, fell to congratulating himself more warmly 
than before on his own determined bachelorhood. Here was 
one more added to the hundred instances he had already known 
of the direful effect of matrimony. His best friend retired 
wounded from the field, stung by a few wretched words not 
worth a second thought. Mrs. Fenwick was a pretty, graceful 
woman, he liked her immensely. Why, in heaven's name, 
need she too fall into the common failing of her sex, and cause 
pain viciously and maliciously, because she knew she had the 
power of doing so 1 Why could not she have the good taste 
to keep that sort of thing for a private seance ? It was so 
uncommonly disagreeable in public. He had thought better 
things of her ; though reserved in manner, he had supposed 
her to be both gentle and kindly. 

Poor Mary ! She was blamed on all sides, even Cicely 
looked annoyed, and the children lamented loudly over Captain 
Godfray's defection. The culprit herself would have bitten 
her tongue out sooner than wound her lord, her king, her 
governor; had she been complete mistress of herself — which 
she was not. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• Immortal gods ! I crave no pel{ 
I pray for no man but myself. 
Grant I may never prove so fond, 
To trust man on his oath or bond. 9 

1 There's not a lady in the county got finer diamonds than 
your poor papa left you, ma'am/ said Becket, unlocking her 
mistress's jewel-case with a jerk, * and it is only showing 
yourself a proper respect to wear them. I have mentioned 
them in passing to the servants in the hall, and I should like 
to give Sellors the opportunity of seeing them. It is doubting 
times, and, what people don't see, they won't believe.' 

' I have told you that I am going to wear them to-night, 
Becket; but not everything — no, no, put those back. The 
veracity of your statement shall be proved to Sellors some day 
when I go to a ball. You need only give me out two stars 
and the pendant — but stay, I will have the ear-rings too.' 

' Certainly, ma'am, but / should incline to the butterflies as 
well, they give such a tone.' 

'Too much tone,' said Mary, smiling. 'I know, Becket, 
you would like to decorate me from head to foot like a 
Christmas-tree/ 

' Some ladies look the worse for decorating, ma'am, but you 
don't, you pay for ornament and wear your things well, being 
slim and so tall. I've made you up a shoulder-knot for 
to-night, to be emblematic of the season, holly and ivy with 
just a thought of mistletoe.' 

Becket, exhilarated by the Christmas fare and cheer of 
which she had been taking more or less freely ever since 
morning church, and which had put her on the best of terms 
with herself, was more garrulous than ordinary. 

Mary sat grave and thoughtful before the looking-glass, 
she was inclined to be critical as to the set of her white 
gown, and as to the dressing of her hair. Of late her appear- 
ance had failed to satisfy her, and she had exasperated Becket 
by the mutability of her orders, now fixing on one dress, now 
on another, and often, at the very last moment, insisting on a 
fresh arrangement altogether. She was impatient of Becket' s 
tongue, which wagged incessantly. That privileged attendant, 
who held the opposite sex in scathing contempt, had lately 
adopted a theory on which she delighted to expatiate for her 
mistress's benefit. In doing so she had some ulterior thought 
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of gratifying the bride, whose happiness, she well understood, 
had not been augmented by a recent alliance with one of the 
universal peace-destroyers. 

* Kate is a nice, likely girl,' she presently remarked, as, 
deftly fastening a glittering star in Mary's black hair, she 
retreated a pace or two, and, with her head on one side, 
gloomily stared at her handiwork. Becket belonged to that 
pitiable class of people who have formed an ideal beyond their 
power of realization. She would send her mistress down each 
night amid a chorus of moans and lamentations at the failure 
of her own efforts, and with expressions of general depreciation 
of Mary's appearance — to the total collapse of all personal 
vanity. A depressing effect and a gloomy characteristic, but 
scarcely more uncomfortable than the admiration bestowed by 
some upon their neighbour's house, their neighbour's wife, 
their neighbour's horse, to the detriment and detraction of 
what is their own. But even this saturnine temperament 
makes its possessor more congenial as a companion, than that 
unbearable specimen of humanity, who, self-complacent, self- 
absorbed, self-opinionated, plumes his geese into swans, ad- 
miring and content with whatever or whoever has passed into 
his own possession. 

* A nice likely girl is Kate/ continued Becket, ' but a fool 
about the men. She was set on George, ma'am, until his 
month was up and he went away ; a good thing for her that 
he is gone.' 

' I thought she was engaged to him, Becket, I often saw 
them out together.' 

' No, ma'am, nothing at all serious. George was a general 
' courter, up with all, but on with none. Only last night I 
said to her, " Don't you fret after that flipperty footman ! 
Bless you, girl, there isnt half-a-crown's difference between 
any two men. All honey courting; all vinegar married. 
There is not a virtue they can't feign, and not a vice they 
won't practise.' 

Mary sighed, this tirade of Becket's was not to her mind. 
But the sigh was misunderstood, and went to swell the score, 
that daily grew larger, against mankind. 

' Here are your handkerchief and fan, ma'am ; please, wait 
one moment, let me catch back this ribbon with a pin. How 
bad it does look, to be sure. Now, don't you sigh, Miss 
Mary, there's no one in this house worth the trouble. I am 
glad I was obstinate and kept a spinster ; hard work it has 
been, too, for men are so contrary — what they can't get they 
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want. Don't yon be gentle with them, ma'am, that's the 
mistake. Show them a little spirit, then they won't trouble you/ 

Mary smiled to herself on her way down-stairs ; so far she 
had not experienced difficulty in defeating a lover's overtures. 
She had never been required to repulse an advance, no bold, 
bad man having fixed his choice on her. Hearing the sound 
of music proceeding from her sitting-room, she turned from 
the empty drawing-room and went in there, where she found 
the rest of the party already assembled. Cicely and Major 
Ogilvie were standing behind her husband, who, seated on the 
stool at the piano, was diligently — assisted by Cicely's loud 
humming and many hints — picking out, with one awkward, 
hesitating finger, his favourite air of ' Wrap me up in my old 
stable-jacket.' 

' No, wrong note, Godfray. Hark : " Six stalwart lancers 
shall car — ry " — sharp there, (that black note) strike it quickly! 
Now evenly — " me, with pace, solemn, mournful and slow." 
That's all right, you are improving. Mary, is that you?' 
Hearing her approach. ' Do come and see how clever he is 
getting.' 

But Godfray would not show off, he left the piano and 
went over to the fire and stood on the rug, having suddenly 
become grava Poor Mary had a dreadful idea that her 
presence had spoilt the fun, she must be growing into that 
formidable character of whom it is reported that ' the first 
thing she says falls like a blight on every hopeful spirit ! ' 
But Cicely soon proved the contrary, for her spirit suffered no 
blight. 

' Good gracious ! what a swell you are, Mary,' she exclaimed, 
as, turning round, she caught sight of her sister. ' Are you 
expecting the prince 1 Diamonds, and your gown is absolutely 
smothered in point d'Alencon. If this goes on you will bring 
Godfray to the workhouse. But it is really becoming, and 
you look like a bride, but for that frightful bunch of holly. 
Becket sent me something of the same genus by Kate as " a 
hemblem of the season." I left it on my table; I didn't 
think it was correct to wear mistletoe, but I see you are not 
afraid, though it spoils the bridal effect.' 

' What an awful wedding-day it was,' remarked the best 
man, unaware of the consummate truth of his statement. 
' Such a fog, a real quencher, and the church was bitter cold. 
Godfray lost his head and kept looking at me instead of at 
Mrs. Fenwick, he seemed to want prompting. Once or twice 
I seriously thought of taking his place myself.' 
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( Ma tante told me how triste it all was/ chimed in Cicely. 
1 The chief actors looked so resignedly miserable. Mary might 
have posed for Iphigenia, and Godfray for Louis Seize on his 
road to the guillotine/ 

God fray's sleek head was bent over the mantelpiece, he 
seemed to be absorbed in manipulating into groups a whole 
menagerie of china beasts which were rioting there in con- 
fusion. No one could see his face. Mary laughed uneasily. 

' Wait till one of you is married/ she said. ' You don't 
know what a depressing thing it is.' 

1 Oh, Mary, what a crusher ! Godfray, do you allow her to 
say that % ' 

* Dinner is served/ announced Sellors, and the master of 
the house was more than usually glad to hear the summons. 

1 Come along, Cicely/ he said, turning round and giving her 
his arm. ' I hope you are as ready for the turkey as I am.' 

When they reached the dining-room Godfray, with un- 
usually observant eye, noticed the floral decorations and 
admired the table. These had been Cicely's province, and on 
their elaboration she had spared no pains, while Mary had 
been busy over the sorting and packing of her presents. A 
strip of blue satin stretching down the centre of the cloth, 
was bordered with moss, Christmas roses, and scarlet gera- 
niums, while bunches of scarlet berries, tied with blue ribbon, 
were strewn among the dishes of bright fruit in studied 
disorder. But the approval of the master of the house had 
been called forth not by the polished satin, the feathery moss, 
the gorgeous flowers, the gleaming silver, the brilliant berries, 
not by the bright fruits, the Italian bon-bons, nor colouied 
crackers. What won his rare admiration was this — the 
epergne, high dishes, tall vases had been banished, so that, 
without let or hindrance, he might, when he should choose, 
lift his longing eyes and behold his vis a-vis. 

Major Ogilvie and Cicely kept up a brisk conversation. 
They two were fast becoming frienus. At first he had been 
shy of a school-girl : they were apt, he thought, to be so par- 
ticularly insipid. She, however, seemed to have the charm of 
youth and freshness without its usual counteracting drawbacks. 
She was neither pertly blunt nor dumbly bashful ; she did not 
giggle, she laughed outright in a mo^t infectiously light-hearted 
way. She was neither self-conscious nor shy. The gray hairs 
fast gathering about his temples had not impressed her ; .she 
was not at all in awe of him ; she would converse earnestly 
on any subject he chose to start, betraying that, with the 
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mighty experience of her seventeen years, she thought herself 
competent to give an opinion. Withal she was so innocently 
gay, that he found her a refreshing companion, and began to t 
bear himself towards her in the easy, paternal way it was his 
custom to adopt when he led a young spirit along the pleasant 
but risky road of flirtation. 

He had long been recognized as ' not a marrying man ' by 
the many mothers who, aroused by his attentions to their 
daughters, had consequently looked him out in Debrett and 
found him lord of the manor, patron of a living, owner of 
Woodcote, and had then, with gentle persistence and per- 
ceptible manoeuvre, urged him on to the glorious matrimonial 
goal which he, however, obstinately avoided. At one period 
of his life he had burnt his fingers rather severely, and was 
shy of again venturing too near the fire. He would warm his 
hands in a tantalizing and genial way at the blaze, but, if he 
found more was expected of him than this, he would turn his 
back with emphasis upon the furnace, making room for more 
adventurous souls. More than one good authority had pro- 
nounced him ' dangerous. ' He was fond of the society of 
ladies, was perfectly at home among them, and, if he chose, an 
adept at flirtation, though ever careful of his own peace of 
mind, for, if he fancied this to be in jeopardy, he lingered no 
longer in the perilous path, but at once, by retreat, placed 
himself beyond the power of temptation. 

Matrimony he eschewed both by word and deed, for he had 
been unfortunate in his experiences, and was strongly estab- 
lished in the conviction that to all intents and purposes it 
was the grave of love. 

Cicely was not to be numbered among that unattractive 
race of young women who see a prospective husband in every 
man they meet. She was as un designing as a child, as frank 
as a school-boy ; there was nothing artificial about her. She 
accepted Major Ogilvie's proffered friendship as easily as if he 
had been another girl of her own age. She had read a good 
deal for her years, and had met both men and women at 
Madame Roselle's receptions. The men she had liked best, 
and, imitation being the sincerest form of flattery, she had 
picked up their expressions and forms of speech with avidity — 
using them in ordinary conversation with a slightly startling 
effect. She prided herself upon being a thorough English- 
woman, and would have been disgusted had she been told this 
undoubted fact, namely : that, during her residence in Paris, 
she had acquired the faintest of foreign accents and a soupgon 
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of French mannerism. There was a finished neatness about 
her appearance, a brilliance of expression, a cJiic, a vivacity, 
not wholly English. 

That night her lustrous eyes, radiant smiles, and exuberance 
of spirit infected her companions, and brightness reigned 
around, a brightness which, in the case of two out of the four, 
was natural and spontaneous. 

' What it is to be young 1 ' said Go Ifray at last, with a sigh. 
' I have never known any one in such form. How do you do 
it, Cicely ? You have made us all quite frisky. A Christmas 
dinner is generally such a funereal festivity, distinguished 
either by open gloom or forced hilarity. Forced spirits are 
as flavourless as forced strawberries/ 

'"You should never go straining after jokes when in a 
cheerless mood," ' quoted Dan, sententiously. ' To my mind, 
they fall far flatter than forced strawberries/ 

' Don't talk of strawberries, I love them so ; it makes me 
discontented to think of them.' 

'"Doubtless God could have made a better berry, but 
doubtless God never did," ' again quoted Dan. ' You don't 
mean to tell me you want strawberries 1 Hungry still ? And 
you have made such a good square meal. I have been watching 
you.' 

'For shame 1 what mean espionage. I have always heard 
they taught men to be gentlemen in the army and civil to 
ladies. However, ruse contre ruse. I am positive that is your 
fifth glass of champagne, and sweets are only just coming 
round.' 

' Take my advice, Dan, give in at once and keep your eyes 
on your plate, or you will get defeated. You had him there, 
Cicely. Do you know what his mother once said to me : 
"Dear Dan never had enough to drink at night, he was so 
thirsty in the morning." ' 

' Gammon,' said Major Ogilvie ; ' don't misapply your story. 
Did you never hear that prevarication is worse than a false- 
hood ? Did your grandmother never tell you " that a lie which 
is half a truth is a harder matter to fight " ? Miss Manser, 
he saw that original joke of his in a paper and basely fastened 
it on ma' 

' I don't see anything funny in it/ 

' Of course you don't. No more does Mrs. Fenwick ; look 
how grave she is.' 

'Godfray, do you allow him to cheek you in that wayt 
Why don't you sit on him?' 
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' My dear Cis/ Mary murmured, reproachfully, ' don't talk 
like a school-boy, please.' 

' Don't scold me, Mary. It is so refreshing after speaking 
French for so many years. Everybody does it, don't they, 
Godfrayf Only she is such an old maid, and talks out of 
Johnson's dictionary.' 

' There is a dictionary of slang too, Cicely,' he replied, with 
a wicked laugh. 'It is published under the name of the 
Snob* 8 dictionary. 9 

'Of course you take Mary's part; two to one is not fair 
fighting.' 

' Never mind, Miss Manser, if you will allow me I will be 
your second. Side by side we will confront them. 

"Sometimes well fight and we'll conquer, 
Sometimes we'll fight and we'll run. ' ' 

The serious part of dinner being over, and the servants 
having left the room, Cicely declared that the Christmas part 
of the entertainment was now about to begin, so, without 
ceremony, she appropriated all the crackers near her, and, 
gathering together a handful of them, she left her seat and 
walking round to Godfray challenged him to pull one with 
her. 

' It is a fatal thing for a spinster to pull her first cracker 
with a married man,' Major Ogilvie informed them impres- 
sively. ' I don't know what disastrous consequences it would 
not bring upon you. As I have braced my system with 
champagne I am equal to sustaining a shock, so let me pull it 
with you ; a bachelor for luck.' 

Cicely agreed, and, the bang over, she greedily seized the 
spoil, abstracting from the paper wraps a whistle, with which 
Major Ogilvie, putting it to his lips and inflating his cheeks, 
gave vent to a piercing wail. 

Crying, ' I am jiggered, what a noise 1 ' Cicely covered her 
ears with her hands. 

'Cis, as I suppose you intend drawing the line somewhere, 
I shou'd do so at " jiggered." ' 

* Don't you like it ? ' asked she, confusedly. ' It does sound 
ra ther tremendous, but it doesn't mean anything bad. Jiggering 
is only a sting in your foot, you know. I saw the expression 
in an American book, and it took my fancy.' 

' The jiirger,' began Major Ogilvie, ' is a small insect, native 
of t' e West Indies.' 

Mary interrupted him. 
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' Major Ogilvie, I am not the least interested in a jigger, 
and I can't allow you to encourage Cicely by laughing at her 
when she insi8ts upon being vulgar.' 

Cicely pointed to her pink cheeks with a ringless white 
hand. 

' Look how I am blushing, Mary. Please don't sit on — no, 
I don't mean " sit on " — please don't scold me any more.' 

' Then come here/ said the lazy master of the house, ' and 
pull a cracker with me, and I promise she shall not " scold 
you any more."' 

Meanwhile Major Ogilvie unfolded his motto and read aloud, 
with emphasis : 

' " The man that hath a tongue I say is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman." ' 

'The person who wrote that knew nothing about it/ the 
girl calmly averred. ' No one could love a tongue, think of 
nothing but tongue to fall back upon.' 

'The person who wrote that was supposed to know some- 
thing about it ; but no doubt you know best.' 

Godfray, soothed by an excellent dinner, cheered by the 
best of wine, felt kindly disposed to all the world. It was a 
night to forget old grievances. Vainly he had been en- 
deavouring to catch Mary's eye, which never, as it seemed 
to him, travelled in his direction. Despairing of meeting her 
glance, he at last addr* ssed her. 

' Mary, will you pull one of these things with me ? ' — coming 
over to her and holding out a gorgeous purple cracker. * Do, 
for luck.' 

She nod Jed, and put out her hand nervously, blinking over 
the bang. She detested crackers, they made her jump and 
burnt her fingers, but she was too civil to say this. Bending 
close beside her — so close that his coat-sleeve brushed her bare 
arm — he opened their joint possession and examined it gravely. 

'What is it, Godfray]' 

' Quite appropriate — evidently intended for us, such slaves 
of the ring as .we are/ showing her a wedding-ring. * This is 
kismet, Mary, so hold out your hand.' Seeing she did not 
com ly, he stretched out his own and took it in a firm grasp, 
saying in a low voice, unheard by the others, as he did so, 
' I notice that you never wear your own. It is a foolish thing 
to do, because banishing the symbol cannot undo the reality.' 

Quickly and unresisted he took off the rings which encircled 
her wedding finger; slipping on the little brass circlet, he 
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carefully replaced the others. He held the small cold hand 
warmly in his own, hut she did not speak ; her right hand 
played restlessly with the dtbris of the cracker upon the table- 
cloth. 

' Now, let us see our motto.' 

He read it with an odd smile. 

' Do you agree to this ? Listen, Mary : 

' " Could we forbear dispute and practise love, 
We should agree as angels do above." ' 

Mary, resuming possession of her left hand, here rose to her 
feet, and, turning to her sister, said quickly, 

* Come, Cicely, do you know that we have been half an hour 
over dessert ? We shall be driven out, I am afraid, if we do 
not go. Think how ignominious that would be.' 

Cicely looked blank, and turned to her brother-in-law, whose 
eyes were, as they had been continually throughout the even- 
ing, fixed on his wife. She stood awaiting her sister by the 
door, which Major Ogilvie had opened with unkind alacrity. 

* Oh 1 Godfray/ began Cicely, imploringly, ' it is Christmas 
night— don't go to that stupid smoking-room directly; do 
come in and see us, just for a little while ! Mary and I get 
so dull alone. She reads aloud Shelley or Tennyson, nothing 
interesting, or we sing sad songs that make me cry.' 

Major Ogilvie burst out laughing. 

* Poor Miss Manser 1 so you shy at sentiment % ' 
Godfray was still looking at Mary. 

* What do you say 1 ' he asked. 

The faculty of instant decision was no longer hers (but in 
imagination). She hesitated, and was consequently lost. 

'As Cicely finds me such poor company, you had better 
come, if — if you care about it.' 

' All right ; we will come. Now, Dan/ as the door closed 
behind them, 'let us go to the fire. I want your candid 
opinion about that swelling on the mare's hock. I can't make 
it out at all/ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'The sunshine kisses mount and vale, 
The stars they kiss the sea, 
The west winds kiss the clover bloom, 
But I kiss thee.' 

Cicely was not in sufficiently sober mind to walk across the 
hall. She seized Mary round the waist, and dragged her 
forward at a break- neck pace, dancing and frisking, until they 
reached the morning-room. Once there, she thrust Mary into 
an arm-chair, and sank, exhausted, upon the rug before the 
fire at her sister's feet, the sister who, for the first time in 
her life, was inclined to resent these boisterous spirits and 
the part which they forced her, nolens volens, to assume. 

She felt old and out of place in such youthful capers ; she 
grudged the loss of dignity they involved. She blushed to 
think that Thomas had been in the passage, and therefore a 
witness of his mistress's evolutions. A lamb frisking is a 
natural and pretty sight, but a sheep of sober years indulging 
in such frolicsome gambols would be scouted among its 
fellows as an animal devoid of taste and good manners. 

It would be right and just to take her wild little sister to 
task. As soon as she recovered her breath she would reason 
with her; so she turned a grave glance on the unconscious 
delinquent. But Cicely was looking steadily into the fire; 
supporting her elbow in one hand, she leaned her round, 
childish cheek upon the other. Her expression was quite 
grave, some sobering thought had chased away the laughter, 
and Mary's heart melted and went out to her with a pang of 
tenderness so deep and true as to be almost pain. Could she 
be the one to damp the childish happiness, to reprove the 
light-heartedness, to bring a shadow on the only being she 
possessed in all the world who loved her, and who required 
her love? 

Alas) without her intervention, slowly but surely, the 
sobering would come. The curly head would droop, the 
dancing feet be tired out, the lustrous eyes grow dim with 
tears, the smooth brow be drawn with care, the smiling mouth 
be lined with pain. The highest spirits are the hardest to 
break, the most hopeful nature is the last to despair, the 
sunniest disposition takes longest to depress ; but that does 
not save it. The fair, young limb writhes with as sharp a 
pain as though the skin that covers it were parched and 
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withered. Beauty and purity and gentleness are ground in 
the cruel mill of life side by side with deformity and vice and 
sin. Time wrinkles the fairest face ; care riots in the purest 
heart ; the bravest will fight longest, but they must fall at 
last, and, weary with the struggle, cry in the words wrung of 
old from a tired heart, ' God ! how long, how long % ' 

Mrs. Fen wick, for the time at least, was a pessimist ; and 
thoughts such as these passed in mournful succession through 
her brain. The same gloom might have infected Cicely, for 
she too sat in silence, engrossed with some meditation that 
did not seem to gratify her. Drawing nearer to Mary, she 
leaned towards her, and, resting a brown head against her 
knee, turned grave eyes up to meet her sister's answering 
glance. 

' This is re-action. How dull we are, dear ! Stroke my 
hair, Mary, like you used to do when I was a child ; there is 
something so soothing about it. If I was a cat, it would make 
me purr. Do you know, I have been thinking ? I am quite 
afraid of my high spirits, they frighten me. It seems as if 
I belonged to them, not they to me. I am so happy that I 
forget every one but myself, and rattle on. You are looking 
grave, Mary; yes, you are. I noticed you at dinner-time. 
1 am afraid I worry you, I bore you, now that you have God- 
fray. You have some one to love instead — no, as well as me, 
and, of course, it has changed a little.' 

Mary stooped down, and passionately kissed the small face 
resting on her lap. She kissed it tenderly, remorsefully. 
Was it true ? Had one image alone grown so overpowering 
as to fill her heart and mind to the exclusion of all else ? No, 
perish the thought ; it should not, could not be. Her sense 
of right, of justice, of pride must triumph. She would fight 
more fiercely against the fatal weakness, she would wrestle 
until she drove the last portion of its humiliating presence 
from her breast. With her lips on Cicely's cheek she renewed 
her resolution. 

' Forget you, my darling, love you less, my Cicely ! No ; 
more, more than ever. You are the dearest thing I have in 
the whole world, my sweet one. Never think that I could 
change, never dream of such a thing.' 

' But I don't mind so much as that,' Cicely answered, sur- 
prised at her sister's passionate vehemence ; she forgot the 
truth of the proverb, * qui 8* excuse ^accuse] though Mary, to 
her grief, remembered it. 'It is only natural. It must be 
* different when you are married, and he is such a dear. Of 
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course he is the very luckiest man in the world, but you are 
lucky too. Mary, aren't you awfully fond of him ? I should 
be proud of my conquest. I really don't think you are extra 
nice to him. If I bad such a husband I should be running 
after him all day long, buttering his toast, jamming his bread- 
and-butter, over-sugariDg his tea, and worrying him until he 
hated me. But, I suppose, you like to pretend not to care. 
I wish I could be dignified, but I can't, I am so demonstrative. 
I'm dreadfully afraid it's French, but I can't help it. It does 
not seem de rigueur in England to see very much of your 
husband. When I am married, I will go and live in France. 
If there isn't any sport, a wife gets a better chance ; she has 
so many rivals in this country.' 

' I should hate an effeminate man/ said Mary, quickly. 
* Surely it is more manly to hunt and shoot and lead an out- 
of-door life than to be at home all day among the womenkind. 
I like a sportsman.' 

* I see you do,' Cis said, mischievously, * but I don't. What 
is gained by jumping over break-neck hedges and ditches 
across country when there are roads made on purpose to ride 
on; hundreds of people risking their limbs and lives in 
pursuit of a miserable fox which could be caught in a trap or 
shot without any danger 1 What is gained by walking miles 
in drenching rain after pheasants when any one who chooses 
to do so could shoot them roosting, or catch them by dozens 
in a net ? ' 

' Pleasure is gained. The love of sport is a passion,' said 
Mrs. Fenwick, pedantically, ' which neither you nor I can 
understand.' 

' I am glad that neither you nor I can understand a passion 
the pleasure of which consists in nothiug but slaughter. It 
is not an elevating passion. Bah ! I would as soon be a 
butcher outright. It is no use looking angry, Mary, I will 
not change my mind : a sportsman, as a husband, is a failure. 
His temper varies with his day's sport ; he is as bid* as a 
farmer for grumbling at the weather ; he is never at home 
except in the evening, and then he is too sleepy and tired to 
speak. Don't move, please, I am so comfortable.' 

' Yes, dear ; but I hear the others coming.' 

While Cicely had been talking, Mary's ears had been 
strained in expectation of the sound which now reached them. 

* Must I get up ? I suppose it is manners. Dear me, how 
cold your hands are ! Let me poke the fire, and do come close 
to it and get warm. To me the room feels quite hot/ 
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As the door opened, Major Ogilvie was speaking. 

* I am not altogether decided, Goff ; but I incline to driving 
the birds further up. Brindle Wood is too exposed.' 

Once fairly among the ladies the all-engrossing bird-air 1- 
beast topic was relinquished, and the men, as is their self- 
assumed privilege, took up their station side by side before the 
fire, making a rather too excellent and entire screen to the 
blaze. They were both loquacious, capping one another's 
stories, chaffing each other, sharpening their wits at earn 
other's expense, as is the custom of male good-fellowship. 
Mary and Cicely listened and laughed ; they were not given 
opportunity to do more. 

At the first break in the conversation Cicely put in an 
urgent claim for a game, * every one played games on Christmas 
night, — it was as much part of the reason as the presents.' 
Mary pleaded that they were too small a party ; Major Ogilvie 
threatened whist ; Godfray suggested, as suitable to her years, 
' Puss in the Corner.' 

' You all are perfectly dense ! ' she said, incensed, but still 
intent on gaining her point. ' A round game is what I mean, 
a round game.' 

1 A round game ; it is impossible,' Major Ogilvie replied, 
sadly. 'Can't be round with only four of us; must be 
square.' 

1 1 never heard of a good square game, did you, Cis ? ' put 
in her brother-in-law smiling unkindly. 

But Mary would not have her child teased, she struck in 
to the rescue. 

' Isn't there something called " consequences " ? ' she sug- 
gested, vaguely. 

'Yes,' answered Godfray, ' there is. It is excessively intel- 
lectual anil entertaining. You play it on paper with a pencil, 
and a terrible waste of brain-power and nerve-tissue. If you 
are very sharp and very lucky it goes as well as this : " Fat 
Miss I^ean met palavering Colonel Dumb." The fun is of that 
description.' 

' I didn't know how disagreeable you could be, Godfray ! 
Major Ogilvie, you said you would be my second, and now you 
are only laughing.' 

* Feccavi, so I did, and I am ready to hold to my bond. I 
will play you anything you like, from the piano to the penny 
whistle.' 

Cicely, exasperated, turned her back on him. 

* I have it, Cicely,' Godfray exclaimed, struck by a sudden 
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thought ; ' make Dan mesmerise you. He is first-rate at it ; 
he used to give regular seances in the regiment ; he could 
make the fellows carry coal-scuttles between their teeth, turn 
somersaults, stick pins into their arms, and perform other 
useful and harmless fea's by which a mesmerist is exalted at 
the expense of his victim.' 

'I don't fancy the idea of carrying a coal-scuttle in my 
mouth, or turning a somersault, or having a pin stuck into 
me,' Cicely remarked, decidedly. ' I shan't play if that is the 
only thing he can do/ 

God fray explained that his examples had been chiefly 
figurative, and declared that Dan possessed mysterious powers 
of thought-reading, will-power, and electrical ageucy, most 
impressive. So Mary and Cicely embraced the idea of a 
seance with avidity, though the chief, Major Ogilvie, held 
back. He was lazy and comfortable beside the fire, he could 
hardly be persuaded to rouse himself for the necessary effort. 
He made many difficulties, declaring that the will-power among 
so small a party would be hardly sufficient to assist him in 
his purpose. They all grew grave over this, it sounded rather 
tremendous ; they began to probe their will-powers privately. 
Cicely longed to ask what a will-power really was, but she 
prudently forbore. 

The mesmerist commanded that the candles should be 
extinguished and the lamps turned down. This was promptly 
done, the room being in consequence suffused with a dim, 
religious light that suggested mystery. He then pushed tables 
and chairs aside, thus clearing a space down the middle of the 
room which led directly across from the door to the window. 
He paced to and fro with an aspect of deep thought that 
strongly impressed the uninitiated. Godfray still stood on 
the rug watching him interestedly. 

' May the dogs stay in the room, Major Ogilvie ? ' 

' Certainly ; they can do no harm, they may be of some 
assistance. 1 

Cicely was inclined to laugh, but any frivolity was sup- 
pressed by the solemnity of the other three. 

Trip and Flip, who had been peacefully stretched in inno- 
cent slumber at Godfray's feet, now woke up. Becoming 
aware that something out of the common was taking place, 
they began a diligent search round chairs and behind curtains ; 
they had an idea that such excitement could only be connected 
with a rat. After eagerly perambulating the room with tails 
wagg'ng and noses on the ground, they returned to their 
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master dispirited, and again took up their position at his feet, 
looking up at his face with puzzled and inquisitive eyes. 

A silence fell on the quartette, six interested eyes were 
feverishly watching every movement of their chief. The light 
from the lamps was barely sufficient to make darkness visible, 
the fire glowed red hot, but did not blaze. 

Mary was beginning to feel a little disquietude, the cornel's 
of the room were indistinguishable, Cicely's white figure looked 
eerie. She wished that whatever was to happen would do so, 
she was tired of waiting. She started nervously when she 
heard her own name. 

' Mrs. Fenwick, I choose you for my first subject. Will 
you kindly leave the room for a few moments, while I pre- 
pare ? It shall not take longer than I can help. I will open 
the door when I am ready for you to return. Do not go far 
away, and do not speak to any one if you can avoid it. I want 
you to concentrate your thoughts, as much as possible, on one 
subject.' 

That, at least, would be no difficulty for Mary, her thoughts 
had formed the pernicious habit of revolving obstinately and 
everlastingly around a forbidden subject, and, as she waited 
for her summons with one hand on the handle of the door, her 
eyes clung to the little brass ring which encircled the third 
finger of her left hand. The remembrance of Godf ray's words 
as he had placed it there sounded softly in her ears, and the 
grasp of the firm, strong hand seemed still to linger about her 
fingers. To-morrow these memories should be driven ruth- 
lessly off, but to-night, for the last time, let them stay. 

Meanwhile Major Ogilvie, with all the dignity of office, 
marshalled his email forces to his will, conducting Godfray, 
complacent and interested, to the bottom of the room, and 
opposite the door. He motioned him to stand in front of the 
curtains at the window, so that the space cleared in the centre 
of the room ended with his figure. 

Settling Cicely in the chair just vacated by Mary, he bent 
down and whispered some direction in her ear. 

* Is that all V she cried out, with dis lainful emphasis. 

'Hush, you will spoil everything. Please be quiet, and 
do what I say.' And again he stooped and whispered to her. 

Trip and Flip, alert ar.d suspicious, dogged Major Ogilvie's 
heels. Trip, whose temper was not his strong point, was 
betraying his impatience of all this mystery by low and 
vicious growls. 

When, in his turn, Captain Fenwick was entrusted with 
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the mesmerist's secret he made no disclaimer as his sister-in- 
law had done, he nodded quickly, acquiescing at once. 

After slowly reconnoitring the empty space, Major Ogilvie 
crossed over to the door, and opened it. 

'What kind of thing is it? 1 asked Mary, nervously, as, 
standing in the light on the threshold, she paused a moment 
before entering the darkened room. * It isn't anything 
horrible, I hope, is it 1 ' Then laughing constrainedly, ' I 
trust you all, you know. 1 

' Don't speak,' said her conductor, solemnly. ' Resign your 
will into my hands, and do whatever you feel to be your 
inclination. By the conjoint power of our wills, and by the 
mesmeric action of my hands, we hope to influence you.' 

As soon as she had entered, Major Ogilvie closed the door 
behind her and shut out the light. Standing motionless she 
stretched out her hands before her, the turn of her beautiful 
arms and her slim white figure v dimly distinguishable in the 
twilight. She was greatly in earnest and longed to find herself 
influenced by a superior power, but she felt nothing. She saw 
the movement of Major Ogilvie's hands waving in grotesque 
routine, and felt his eyes piercing the darkness as they rested 
on her face. She saw Cicely sitting motionless with face 
upturned towards her, and across the room Godfray's tall 
figure standing before the curtained window. She could not 
distinguish his face, he kept it in shadow. 

Suddenly she moved, and, stretching out her hands again, 
she slowly advanced, walking steadily and deliberately towards 
him. As she passed Cicely, she paused, and restlessly turned 
her head from side to side, hesitating, uncertain what to do. 
Then, as if propelled against her will, again she passed on 
towards her husband. Her heart throbbed tumultuously, she 
trembled, she longed to turn back, she strove to speak, but 
all utterance was choked. She raised her face ; she was close 
to him, his passionate eyes sought hers, his hand went out 
and caught her gently by the wrist, his breath was on her 
cheek ; he stooped his head and kissed her softly on her lips. 

* That's all,' cried the mesmerist, triumphantly, as he sat 
himself down exhausted on the sofa, and gave a sigh of relief ; 
* and it was the most successful thing I have ever done in my 
life. It could not have gone better if we had had a dress- 
rehearsal.' 

' I have never been so disappointed, and I'm tired out with 
willing — it is such monotonous work/ said Cicely, yawning. 
1 All those preparations for nothing. I thought it would be . 
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something thrilling and out of the common. God fray spoke 
about picking up red-hot coals in your mouth — why didn't you 
make her do that ? I don't call a kiss mesmerism at all.' 

The two chief actors stood side by side. Mary did not 
speak or move until Godfray's saying some soft words to her 
seemed to rouse her, and, before they suspected that anything 
ailed her, she had quickly crossed the room, opened the door, 
and was gone. 

' Mary has gone ! ' Cicely exclaimed, turning rather fiercely 
on the proud and successful mesmerist. ' I know you 
f lightened her to death with those mysterious evolutions of 
yours. I declare I was creeping and eribbling all down my 
back as she came groping her way across the room, though I 
knew what a flat and stupid termination there was to be. 
"Wasn't it absurd, Godfray ? Major Ogilvie might have fixed 
on something sensible. 1 

Godfray was absent ; he harJly answered, and, after turning 
up the lamps and poking the fire viciously, he murmured 
something unintelligible connected with Mary, and he, too, 
left the room. Cicely continued taking her companion to 
task. 

' " Consequences," I am sure would have been more amusing 
than that kind of seance. 1 

' It was a consequence,' remarked Major Ogilvie, grimly, as 
he marched about the room re-lighting candles — 'a very 
decided consequence ; and the world said (if you are the world, 
Miss Manser) that it was flat and uninteresting, a verdict, 
by the way, not quite in accordance with my preconceived 
notion of the popular verdict. But don't haul me over the 
coals so unkindly, or I shall be tempted to mesmerise you into 
silence.' 

Godfray was ashamed of himself ; he did not think that he 
had behaved as he should have done. The unexpected tempta- 
tion had been served up ready to his hand ; it had been thrust 
unsought upon him, and he had instantly succumbed. He 
had the consolation of reflecting that no man in a like pre- 
dicament would have acted otherwise, but that did not make 
the task of propitiating his outraged goddess any easier. The 
expression of his wife's face had baffled him as he had gazed 
into it in the half-light — the deceptive half-light which had 
-fired his imagination, making him dream that something 
besides indignation had shone momentarily in her dark eyes. 
He could not keep away from her ; he longed to hear her 
voice, if it should be used only to upbraid him ; the charm he 
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found in her very presence drew him after her. To see her, 
to he near her, to look at the lips that he had dared to kiss, 
to watch the cold small hands his own had lately pressed— 
this was all his desire. 

He rightly guessed that she had flown to the nearest refuge, 
so he walked boldly down the passage and into the drawing- 
room. There indeed he found her, crouching on a sofa, her 
face buried in her hands, her body heaving with a tempest of 
weeping, shameful, indignant weeping that, though she heard 
his footsteps approaching, refused to be controlled. The 
rebellious blood sprang unbidden to dye her face and neck as 
he drew near. The cruelly bright lamp shone down on her 
bent head and bowed figure. 

She was angry, deeply offended, with him, but it was against 
herself that her disgust and contempt were most unbounded. 
She lashed herself with the whips made of her wounded 
vanity. She disclosed the hidden depth of jealousy which 
pride had sought to bury out of sight. She reminded herself 
of that ' other Mary ' whose name alone bore a charm sufficient 
to recommend her to her husband's notice. She thought of 
the portrait banished from the writing-table, the ' beautiful 
lady* who had reigned in the strength of love until ousted 
from her just throne by the stronger force of money. She 
remembered the easy insolence of Mrs. Holland's allusions to 
gilded chains. Her seventy thousand pounds hung like a 
deadly weight upon her heart ; surely such a weight should 
avail to crush that wild beating and to chill the glad blood that 
bounded in her veins when a hand was laid lightly upon her 
heaving shoulder, and a low voice said unsteadily, 

' Don't cry, Mary ; don't cry, darling. I would not have 
made you cry for the whole world.' 

But she shook his hand passionately away. 

'Go away, leave me! How dare you come here? You 
cannot keep one promise, you break them all. I have always 
hated you, but I hate you more than ever 1 Go ! go ! go ! ' 

Godfray, re-entering the morning-room some minutes later, 
said drily, 

* Come along, Dan, to the smoking-room and let us smoke 
the pipe of peace. I don't think we will try mesmerism again, 
it doesn't suit my wife at alL' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

• For every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 

' Cry, faint not, climb : the summits slope 
Beyond the furthest flights of hope, 
Wrapped in dense clouds from base to cope.* 

The Combe ponds presented a most festive and animated 
spectacle. A merry crowd of happy skaters scudded across 
the ice, swooping in great curves as they fled onward, like a 
shoal of hungry swifts skimming the surface of the water on a 
summer's evening. The whirr of flying skates, the murmur of 
voices, the ripple of laughter resounded on all sides. The 
winter sun, mild as well-seasoned wine, but bright and cheer- 
ful, shone down on the snow-covered earth, touching the icicles 
and hoar frost on the surrounding trees until they sparkled 
and glittered like diamonds. A tent, dingy in hue by contrast 
with the dazzling snow, had been erected close to the edge of 
the ice, a fire glowed red a few feet beyond, garden-chairs had 
been brought out from their winter retreat and were grouped 
socially near to one another, and close enough to the fire to 
allow of the skaters thawing cold fingers or resting tired feet 
in comfort. 

Luncheon being over, the party had just returned from the 
house, and, readjusting their skates, with renewed vigour had 
recommenced . their invigorating pastime. Mary, a little 
anxious over the unwonted responsibility of playing hostess 
to such a numerous gathering, stood on the narrow rustic 
bridge that divided the ponds watching her guests who, 
freshly warmed and fed, as giants refreshed, darted past her 
in all the exhilaration of rapid, easy motion. A doubt having 
arisen as to the safety of the lower and smaller pond, Captain 
Fen wick had confined the skaters, for that day at least, to the 
upper and larger sheet of water. 

Major Ogilvie was piloting a tall, rosy girl, whose crimson 
coat and gown showed her figure to advantage, and was well 
suited to the white, winter landscape. Her gray eyes sparkled 
with fun and her cheery voice sounded pleasantly in Mary's 
ears. This was evidently the Hanley girl who amused him, 
for her unaffectedly friendly ways and hearty, incessant 
laughter seemed to meet all his requirements. Behind them 
came poor, staggering Jack, for the first time in his young 
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life the proud owner of a pair of skates. His British pluck 
stood bim iu good stead, otherwise his aching bones, his 
strained ankles, his numb, tortured feet must have sent him 
weeping home; but, as it was, like many another English 
boy, he did not know when he was beaten. Mary looked 
fondly at his brave little face and tightly-shut determined 
lips ; she smiled encouragement and waved her hand to him. 

* Well done, Jack ; you are getting on.' 

He smiled back — a dogged, mirthless smile. This learning 
to skate was very painful, but all men did it, he must do it ; 
so, with awkward, flying strides, he floui.dered on. 

Then Jack's pretty mother shot past, but her face was 
clouded, things had not gone well with her. Finding no 
squire ready to her hand, she had, for lack of better material, 
wrested Mr. Campbell from Miss Pye and appropriated him 
as her guide and support. There was a certain amount of 
gratification in noticing how sore and blank the face of the 
plundered lady had become, how stiffly she held her lonely 
head, and how carefully she avoided the fickle deserter. But 
Mrs. Holland found the game was not worth the candle, for 
she had to exert herself to be pleasant to her companion, who, 
if she indulged in silence or essayed an ever-so-carefully-con- 
cealed stab in his direction with her wily tongue, instantly 
became restive, threatening to leave her. 

Mrs. Holland had seated herself next to Major Ogilvie at 
luncheon, and, flattering herself upon securing a desirable 
neighbour, had laid herself out to be agreeable. He had 
fallen in complacently with her arrangement ; he was happy 
to be amused and smoothed down by a pretty woman. He 
enjoyed his pheasant and pate defoie gras all the more for a 
delicate accompaniment of blue eyes and naive prattle. But 
there it ended, and now he circled and wheeled past her with 
eyes and thoughts apparently engrossed by the youngest Miss 
Hanley. 

' That girl puts me in mind of a great scarlet-runner,' 
observed Mrs. Holland, as her victorious and unconscious 
rival skated by. 'A fat, boisterous girl, with cheeks the 
colour of a peony and a voice like a scullery-maid's. Listen 
to her laughter. I should not allow such a noise as she makes 
in my kitchen.' 

' I hear she is an amusing girl.' 

' Not in the least. I never heard her say an original or 
witty thing in my life, but she laughs herself with such delight 
at her own humour that people believe she has said something 
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which ought to amuse them. That sort of woman is insuffer- 
ably tiresome, I think. I am not surprised that poor Lady 
Barbara finds her daughters so hard to get off. No wonder 
that she looks so worn and old, for she takes them everywhere, 
nothing is too much trouble ; I should think their family 
motto is " Never say die." She had hopes of Lord Young for 
Bunny in the summer. Of course it was a drawback his being 
a widower with a herd of children, but it is past the time to 
be particular, and they all did their best, but now even he 
has drawn back.' 

Mr. Campbell had an admiration for Miss Barbara Hanley, 
but he would not incur the risk of praising one woman to 
another, so the only protest he ventured upon was by saying, 
innocently, 

1 Is that the fact, Mrs. Holland ? Oddly enough, I heard 
that she had been the one to cry off, and, in consequence, 
Lord Young had taken his trip to the Mediterranean.' 

Mrs. Holland laughed dehciously. 

' How like a man to believe that ; you are such credulous 
creatures ! It is naturally the Hanley version of the story. 
Very sensible of Lady Barbara to spread it far and wide as 
she did, only so awkward, if it should come to Lord Young's 
ears. However, it would be quite safe with him ; he is too 
gentlemanly to contradict it. Doubtless Lady Barbara counted 
on that. Ah ! Lady Barbara, we were just talking about you.' 

' In that case/ said Lady Barbara, ' I am in time to save 
my character. I heard my name/ 

' Yes, indeed ; we were agreeing how praiseworthy it is of 
you to be here to-day, after all the necessary fatigue of 
Christmas ; you never spare yourself, you see. How do-you- 
do, Bunny?' as the eldest Miss Hanley joined the group. 'I 
have had no opportunity of hpeaking to you before. I hope 
you are well, but you don't look quite the thing. I am afraid 
you can't be enjoying yourself all alone, you poor dear. Do 
you know Mr. Campbell 1 You do ; I had forgotten. I am 
sure he will be delighted to skate with you, as you have no 
attendant ; and it is a little dull alone, isn't it? But then, I 
am an advocate for pairs in everything. Yes, go, Mr. 
Campbell, please, I mustn't be selfish ; and I dare say Lady 
Barbara will allow me to take a turn with her.' 

Mrs. Holland was diplomatic; she shook off a companion 
of whom she had wearied, but not until she had delivered 
him into other hands, so that he should not gladden the 
forsaken one by even a tardy returr to her side. Lady 
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Barbara Han ley had no friendship for the widow, and accepted 
her proffered company without warmth. She was a bluff, 
down-right woman, quite unconventional, and she spoke her 
mind, when she was so inclined, without reserve. Proud and 
fond of her two noisy, good natured daughters, she was not 
at all over-anxious, as had been implied, to 'settle' and 
consequently lose tbem. As she frankly said, ' she liked men 
about the place ; she had been used to it, and was disinclined 
to change her habits.' Her popular girls fell in with her 
views, and Burton was the haunt of men — an increasing host 
— who had 'a troublesome superabundance of that sort of 
time which is not money.' Younger sons, briefless barristers, 
penniless subalterns, were all welcome. They amused the 
girls, and entertained their mother. Mrs. Grundy the 
Hanleys held in contempt, and that almighty lady did not 
seem to resent it, she spoke of them pityingly but not un- 
kindly. The girls would undoubtedly make mesalliances, but, 
if Lady Barbara was agreeable it was nothing to her ! And 
so the time passed on, and the girls flirted, and danced, and 
laughed, and were Miss Hanleys still, and content to so remain. 

The mother, in a not uneventful life, had managed to 
preserve a wonderful freshness of heart and spirit, which, to 
some minds, endowed her with a certain charm. Mrs. Holland 
did not believe in it. She thought it assumed, and was now 
impatient of Lady Barbara's praise of the bride, to whom that 
lady had taken an enthusiastic fancy. 

' Charming woman that young Mrs. Fenwick, a great 
acquisition to the neighbourhood. . It is a treat to see such 
a well-groomed woman down here in the wilds. How she has 
improved the house I It is hardly recognizable. What a 
good cook she has got hold of too.' 

Here Lady Barbara spoke with feeling, for she had had 
sad trials in this direction. She regarded the race (as the 
school-girl views her governess) in the light of a natural and 
dangerous enemy, adopting for her own the maxim that, 
' whereas God sends us meat, the devil sends us cooks.' 

* A good cook,' repeated Mrs. Holland, with marked in- 
difference. ' Has she, indeed ? I am afraid that I am not 
much interested in cooks.' 

* I don't know when I have tasted -such a salmi,' pursued 
the other, solemnly. * Godfray Fenwick is to be congratulated. 
He is a lucky man. Such a comfortable sum of money, and 
a handsome, sweet girl.' 

But Mis. Holland sighed. 
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' I am sure he ought to think so too, I wish he would ; hut 
men are such selfish difficult creatures, impossible to satisfy 
and hard to manage. But I ought not to complain, I had 
a different experience, my poor, dear Willie could never do 
enough for me.' 

Lady Barbara turned and said sharply, 

• Do you mean to say he bullies hert I simply don't 
believe it. I have known Godfray Fenwick since he was that 
high/ holding her stick an inch or so off the ground, ' and I 
don't believe him capable of bullying a woman. And least of 
all/ (half to herself) ' such a good-looking one.' 

1 Dear Lady Barbara, please do not jump so hastily to a 
conclusion. If such was the case, do you think I should 
dream of betraying it % ' 

'Don't know/ answered she, bluntly, 'some women can't 
keep anything to themselves/ 

' I was merely alluding to his still continuing his bachelor 
habits. Hunting and shooting all day long while she is alone 
at home/ 

' Is that all ) I don't imagine she objects to that. No 
woman wants her husband dangling at her apron-strings all 
day, he is out of place and in the way. I am sure I don't 
see Mr. Hanley about the house in the morning twice a year. 
A man who hangs about his house all day is a nuisance to 
every one/ 

Mrs. Holland sighed again, she regretted having given the 
curate his congi, for Lady Barbara was not making herself 
agreeable. The sanctity of a title would, under ordinary 
circumstances, have protected a neighbour from the most 
minute of pin pricks, but Mrs. Holland was exasperated — she 
whet her tongue — it should not be her fault if Lady Barbara 
escaped with no slender shaft quivering in the joints of her 
harness. Mrs. Holland could fight only according to her 
lights, and if her aim was too low, as it might be if seeking to 
wound a nature higher than her own, her petty darts would 
fall harmless to the ground. 

' The sister is both pretty and attractive, but it is a pity 
to have another girl in this neighbourhood where ladies are 
plentiful and men deplorably scarce. She will make a for- 
midible rival, so young and fresh as she is ; and a petite face 
like hers is apt to make a healthy, rosy English girl look 
sadly coarse.' 

Lady Barbara hardly heard, she was thinking wistfully of 
the salmi, an ideal &alini, unobtainable at Burton. 
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'Very pretty,' she assented, indifferently, 'but I admire 
Mrs. Fen wick more. Those dark eyes of hers are lovely, and 
she moves so well and is altogether such a thoroughbred 
looking woman.' 

' The fact is that good breeding never really tells,' was the 
answer bravely returned to a woman who counted her descent 
from a royal duke of centuries back. ' The thing is a fallacy. 
The bluest blood produces the thickest and clumsiest offspring, 
while a woman, coming from no one knows where, looks what 
we falsely term thoroughbred.' 

Lady Barbara pondered, she was not pleased ; however, she 
decided good-naturedly that Mrs. Holland unintentionally had 
blundered. 

' Is she really a nobody ? Not that it signifies now-a-days. 
Still I fancied from what Mabel Lascelles wrote to Bunny 
that she was one of the Norfolk Mansers.' 

' More likely a Norfolk Island Manser,' Mrs. Holland re- 
sponded smartly, * but I know her mother was fairly presentable, 
she was a governess at Bahia.' 

' Then where on earth did the money come from % ' 

Mrs. Holland knew, but she lifted her expressive eyebrows 
interrogatively ; a diamond-merchant was too commonplace 
and respectable a solution to the mystery. 

'Where does money come from? All I know is that it 
never comes my way,' she said, lightly, Every one knows 
where it goes to, alas ! I hope she was sensible and had hers 
tightly tied up, for, if a man races, nothing is safe.' 

* Godfray Fenwick doesn't race,' Lady Barbara said, shortly ; 
* at least, nothing to hurt, and women are safe enough with 
their money under the new Act. Now, my dear, if you 
won't think me rude, I will go off to the fire and have a rest. 
I am tired to death.' 

'Oh! please go. No wonder you are tired, I am sure 
every one is surprised at your being able to skate at all.' 

Mrs. Holland, left alone, looked about her in search for a 
companion. She was 'fortunate, for, at that moment, a late 
arrival was hurrying across the crisp snow towards the pond. 
She turned immediately and skated to meet him. 

'Dear Lor J Young, what ages since I saw you! This 
really is a pleasure.' 

It was, indeed, a mutual pleasure. Lord Young — a short, 
broad man, with short, broad face, short, broad nose, short, 
broad whiskers all to match ; an ugly man of middle age, 
with a genial ruddy face and loud sell-complacent voice — was 
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pleased to be warmly greeted by so pretty a woman ; particu- 
larly so with Miss Barbara Hanley standing near and within 
earshot. And, after having had his skates put on, he joined 
Mrs. Holland, remaining in attendance upon her for the rest 
of the afternoon. Before they parted she repented of her 
speech to Mr. Campbell in which she had alluded to Lord 
Young's ' herd of children/ and to his having been more or 
less a ' Hobson's choice ' for Bunny Hanley. 

Mary, from her point of observation upon the bridge, be- 
held, as onlookers are won't to do, a great deal of the game. 
She noted the forlorn condition of Miss Fanny Pye, and 
marked her furtive glances after the recreant knight. As 
hostess, it was surely her duty to find a companion for this 
solitary lady, and to see that no member of her party should 
feel herself neglected and alone. For this purpose she scanned 
the bustling crowd attentively. Miss Zeila Kaufmann, in 
pot-hat and manly ulster, was entirely engaged by Mr. Alger- 
non Hanley, who, having lately returned from America, was 
telling her marvellous traveller's tales of sport on the Rocky 
Mountains; tales which took away his companion's breath, 
and left her achievements in the hunting-field far behind. It 
was fortunate for his reputation that he had laid the scene of 
his exploits in America, and among beasts outside that par- 
ticularly knowing young lady's ken, or possibly she might 
have caught him tripping. As it was, her eager attention 
stirred him to bold flights of imagination clad in fluent 
languaga Mary could not, if she would, have separated such 
kindred spirits. 

Behind them came Mr. and Mrs. Adams, hand in hand. 
Hand-in-hand, certainly, but far from 'Hertz im Hertz' or 
' Seele im Seele.' 

There had been a conjugal argument as to the hour of their 
departure; Mr. Adams wished to leave immediately, Mrs. 
Adams declined to leave before she had had her tea. A 
conjugal argument, be it on ever so simple a matter, is as 
fatal to the temper as the discussion of politics or church 
doctrine. As yet the question had not been decided, so they 
sulked in silence, bracing themselves for the fresh struggle 
that was imminent. 

Cicely, though deserted by her new friend Major Ogilvie, 
was by no means depressed. She looked with interest, «n- 
tinged by envy, at Rosalys Hanley ; she had expected nothing 
and therefore sustained no disappointment. He, touched by 
the 'old Adam' of vanity, sower of mischief, mother of 
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vexations, was half-vexed that he never caught her eye, or 
saw her cast a glance in his direction ; he had attempted to 
teach her a lesson, but she had not learned so much as her 
alphabet. And at heart she was as joyously happy as she 
appeared to be — an unusual case in this fateful world, where 
the hackneyed story of Punchinello is playing day after day, 
again and again, until it has lost its pathos and interest 
and become as common and unstirring a spectacle as is the 
withered, ragged old beggar who stands at the corner of the 
street droning out a request for charity. No one would stop 
to cast a backward glance at him, or waste pity (mere senti- 
ment!) on the dirty tattered coat — poor covering for a winter's 
day — the furrowed cheek, the squalid, evil face. The work- 
house is ready to receive him — food, clothing, and a roof to 
cover him. The poor-rate is high enough, away with such a 
wretched sight ! He may be ragged, cold, and penniless, but 
probably this is so through his own folly ; he has earned good 
wages in his time, why did he squander what he had 1 Pass 
on with face slightly averted, people who understand the*e 
things.condemn indiscriminate charity (balm in that thought 
for your murmuring conscience); besides, for aught you know, 
if you should pause, and, half-ashamed, drop a silver piece into 
his greedy hand, he would, in the warm comfort of the nearest 
inn, drown his manifold, though self-sought sorrows in drink. 

Cicely found herself mated frr the time with Mr. Oliver 
Kaufmann, the ' young cub ' of Major Ogilvie's aversion, but 
she endorsed her brother-in-law's verdict, finding him, as he 
himself would have put it, 'a good sort.' She was puzzled 
by some of his expressions, derived by him from a certain 
pink periodical which was almost his only, and by far his 
favourite literature ; however, he generously reconstructed his 
sentences when he saw that he was not understood. Though 
habitually professing a contempt for womankind, as there 
was nothing better to be done in the present impossible 
condition of the thermometer, he picked out the companion 
of his pastime with discretion, and treated her precisely in 
the same easy way as he treated his sister, or would have 
done had she been a youth of his own age. She accepted his 
hail-fellow-well-met manner complaisantly, and derived both 
pleasure and knowledge from his desultory conversation. 
Mary watched the young couple with loving partiality, smil- 
ing to hear Cicely's rippling laughter — but still Miss Fanny 
Pye was alone, and her hostess was vexed to see her sqnireless. 

Round and round the pond, dodging in and out among the 
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skaters with fleet dexterity, whirring, skimming over the ice, 
tore a madcap chair, propelled by Captain Fenwick with 
untiring vigour. Enthroned thereon, Gill, with blooming 
cheeks, dancing blue eyes, flying yellow hair, smiling lips, 
sat radiant. Godfray was smiling too, they were both of 
them thoroughly and innocently happy. The little maiden 
looked pityingly at Jack, who plodded as wearily at his 
pleasure as any blase old man. 

' Why don't Bride come down and have a drive ? ' questioned 
Gill, catching sight of Mary's face turned to watch them. 
Godfray looked up, and met his wife's eye. She made a 
sign to intimate that she wanted him. To Gill's chagrin her 
delicious career came abruptly to an end, for the propeller 
slackened speed, and, guiding her chariot to the edge of the 
pond, pulled up. 

' GiU, go and ask Mrs. Fenwick if she would be kind enough 
to come down here and speak to me. Tell her that I can't 
very well get up to the bridge without taking off my skates.' 

Politeness was beyond Gill ; she cut the message short. 

' You are to come down, Bride ; he says so.' 

So Bride came down with her slow, graceful step, and met 
him with calm, courteous, distant manner, and cold, un- 
flinching eye. There was a vast change in Mary since last 
they had met face to face. Then she had trembled with 
passionate weeping and made use of unparliamentary language 
in her agitation. He would far rather have had her remain 
as she had been last night. In her anger she was essentially 
a woman, this grave politeness seemed to remove her further 
from his reach. 

' When the stream seems rough and frowning, 
There is still least fear of drowning ; 
Let me tell the adventurous stranger, 
In their calmness lies our danger. 

' I am sorry to bring you down here, Mary, but I saw you 
wanted to speak to me.' 

' Yes, I don't know what to do. I am worried about Miss 
Pye. I am afraid she isn't enjoying herself. She has been 
alone for the last twenty minutes, I am sure she must be 
dreadfully dull/ 

' But she is skating, isn't she ? She came for that purpose, 
and she is doing it. This is not supposed to be a conversazione.' 

* Quite true; but everybody else has a companion, and 

and— she was with Mr. Campbell at first, but he has left her.' 
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Godfray looked at his wife, who met the significance of his 
eyes steadily. 

'Is it possible that you are sympathetic, Mary! If so, 
it is by inspiration, not experience. What do you wish me 
to do 1 Shall I introduce her to Jack as the only available 
bachelor ? ' 

Mary smiled faintly. 

1 Poor Jack 1 No, Godfray ; I thought perhaps that you 
yourself would go and see to her.' 

' Do you really think I am preferable to nobody 1 You 
flatter me this afternoon/ 

'I think that she would prefer you to nobody,' she said, 
decidedly. 

' You are mistaken, she would not give a thank you for me. 
I am not a bachelor, though I dare say i: has escaped your 
memory.' 

Mary did not answer, and turned away rather dejectedly. 
She had done her best for her neglected guest without success. 
Godfray called her back. 

' Mary, at your desire, I am about to show the goodness 
of my heart by my excellent manners. I will do all I know 
to fill Campbell's place, but I have doubts of my ability. 
Do go and sit down by the fire and rest. I see Lady Barbara 
over there, so you will be doing your duty by talking to her. 
You may be easy about Miss Pye.' 

Almost immediately Captain Fen wick was to be seen 
whirling round the pond with the late subject of discussion. 
He exerted himself by many a strenuous effort to be pleasant, 
efforts dolefully barren of result, for how can a preoccupied 
and wounded mind be awakened to enjoyment — a mind that 
embraces but one object, and that an object within reach but 
unwilling to be embraced ? 

It proved, however, that Mary had, in the end, done Miss 
Pye a good turn. Mr. Campbell noting how eagerly and 
with what courtly friendship the squire talked to his original, 
though discarded, favourite, was shaken as to his latest 
allegiance, concluding that perhaps, after all, his prior judg- 
ment had been the correct one. So, at the first opportunity, 
he i laced himself again at her side, and Captain Fenwick, 
finding himself out in the cold, thought his presence super- 
fluous, and that he might be allowed to retire. One man 
at Last that day had done his duty. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

1 My lip hath its smiles and its sneers 

For all men to see ; 
But my soul, and my truth, and my tears, 
Are for thee, are for thee.' 

The early winter darkness was creeping insidiously around. 
The setting sun had just sufficient power left in his pallid 
rays to dye the western sky and tip the hills with scarlet 
and gold before taking his hasty and unceremonious leap into 
oblivion. 

Only a sparse sprinkling of skaters remained. Mrs. Adams, 
having gained the day, and having drunk her cup of tea 
with an extra enjoyment on account of the hard fight it had 
cost her, had driven off with her sulky and worsted husband. 
Lady Barbara had dispensed with her skates, and, leaving her 
girls to look after themselves, chatted with Mary beside the 
great glowing fire. The children, too, were missing; the 
ruthless Susan had pounced down and dragged the rebellious 
and heart-broken victims back to their nursery tea ; through 
Godf ray's interference in their behalf a quarter-of-an-hour's 
grace had been procured, which had flown with the proverbial 
velocity of last monents. Mrs. Holland, escorted by Lord 
Young, had bidden good-bye ; he was to accompany her to the 
rectory, where he was to be shown her Dresden china. Lord 
Young did not know Worcester from Chelsea, or Delft from 
Dresden, but he went willingly, and, once there, forgot to 
look for the china, watching the pretty, waving, white hands, 
delicate as porcelain, and looking into the china-blue eyes 
instead. The Hanleys were happy, and flouted the idea 
of going home until they should be absolutely driven o7t by 
the darkness. 

'And, I believe, there is a moon/ Miss Bunny had said. 
'If there isn't, there ought to be.' 

The Hanleys entered zealously into whatever amusement 
was going on, and when less ardent souls flagged they were 
as fresh as ever. Thus at a ball they would dance through 
'God save the Queen/ and then saunter off for a very la^t 
supper ; they were always ready for a very last set aj) tenns, 
a very last stroll before dinner, a very last chat over tea. 

Zeila Kaufmann, under Mr. Hanley's tuition, was learning 
to cut illegible figures upon the ice, while happy Miss Pye sat 
on Gill's vacant chair, her skates being tenderly removed by 
the gentle, though fickle, hands of her curate-knight. Then, 
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side by side, the two threaded their way among the shrubs 
and out into the drive, homeward bound. Lightly the happy 
moments flew, while Widow Knight's drunken son, Billy's 
rheumatism, and Enoch's delinquencies were invested with a 
delicate halo of romance, as forming the subject of an ever- 
to-be-remembered conversation. 

Cicely's voice was often to be heard as, with crossed hands 
grasped by Mr. Kaufmann, she sped along. 
* ' No, I never ride now,' she was saying. * I had lessons 
at one time in Paris, I tried to learn, but it is difficult, and 
I used to get stiff and tired. I didn't like it at all.' 

' That is because you were a beginner,' he answered. * A 
little practice would soon set the stiffness to rights.' 

' It shakes me to pieces and it frightens me to death. I 
hate riding ! ' with impetuosity. 

' Frightens you 1 Not really ? Oh ! I know what did that : 
they put you on too fresh a horse at the start ; that's the 
mistake they make, and do girls out of the only thing worth 
living for.' 

' But my horse was not at all fresh,' Cicely contradicted, 
truthfully. ' If it had been fresh I should not have got on 
it. I am like Mark Twain's man : ".I prefer a safe horse to 
a fast one, an excessively gentle horse — a lame one, if there 
is such a thing." ' 

'That's rot, Miss Manser,' he said, 'you are chaffing. I 
really don't believe you.' 

'It's a quotation,' she suggested, mildly. 'You see if I 
rode a lame horse for choice the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals would prosecute me.' 

'Are you coming to the meets when this frost breaks 1 
Mrs. Fenwick could drive you in her cart. I wish you would 
come.' 

'I will ask Mary. I think Godfray was talking to her 
about that very thing last week, but she did not seem to care 
about it.' 

' Then get some one else to take you. Mrs. Holland would do.' 

' I don't like Mrs. Holland.' 

' No more do I. I can't stand her, and I don't believe she 
knows a horse from a cow, yet she is a sharpish woman. I 
heard her having a hit at my sister just now, she is always 
down on poor Zeila; she said she "could not tell us apart 
without her pince-nez." Lord Young laughed, silly oil fool 
he is! Zeila calls Mrs. Holland the "acidulated drop." 
Rather smart, isn't it?' 
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4 "Very good simile, because it will stand investigation.' 

' Confound it, Miss Manser, if you talk like that I am not 
in the running. I can't understand more than four 
syllables.' 

Cicely smiled. 

1 How dusk it is and how the ice is cut up ; it will soon 
be time to take off our skates 1 All one syllable, so you 
understand them.' 

' Yes, I understand ; the ice is certainly done for, you can't 
get a decent course, I have just escaped a cropper.' 

' Did you look at the other pond 1 So tantalizing I it is 
like glass, nob a ridge anywhere. I don't know why Godfray 
won't let us go on it, for we walked about it yesterday after- 
noon, and it seemed as firm as a rock.' 

' It would be safe enough for a couple or so, but, you see, 
we were a largish party taking us all round, and, if there was 
any doubt, of course he' would not risk it. Suppose we go 
over and have a good canter upon it all to ourselves.' 

Cicely nodded. 

' Come along then. Better keep it dark, or we shall have 
everybody following us, and Captain Fenwick may object.' 

Cicely was charmed to fall in with this agreeable and 
feasible plan ; so the rash young people, with an exhilarating 
sense of adventure, slipped away, unobserved in the gathering 
twilight, from the rest of the party, and toiled across the 
trodden snow in their skates. The maiden sheet of ice was 
reached at last, and they darted on, striking out with re- 
doubled energy. There was not a ridge, nor crack, nor lump 
to impede their progress ; they flew along swiftly as birds on 
the wing. 

'Isn't this jolly?' 

' Yes ; I'm glad we came.' 

' Let us have an obstacle race,' suggested the boy presently. 
* It is great sport, but you want to get a good pace on. Now 
that we have got the whole pond to ourselves, we might 
manage it nicely. I'll put my hat here, with this stick across 
it, and, a few yards further on — your muff — that's to say, if 
you don't object to lending it.' 

' What is an obstacle race ? I don't understand.' 

' Steeple-chasing. Come back as far as the willow-tree, and 
we will take a good long run, and jump the fences, beginning 
with the hat.' 

Cicely demurred. 

4 1 don't think I could jump,' she said. 
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* Any one can jump. You liked the hockey this morning, 
didn't you ? This beats it hollow.' 

The scheme was not to Cicely's mind. An obstacle race 
was au uninviting title, even though she knew the obstacles 
to be nothing more formidable than her own muff and her 
companion's billycock. She reluctantly accepted the hands 
which the young man now offered, and they retreated to the 
willow-tree, prior to the start. 

' Suppose I fall,' she murmured, holding back. 

' Fall I Bosh ! You couldn't ! It is as simple as A B 0. 
Go a good rattling pace, and trust yourself to me.' 

1 Oh, wait ; I see Godfray waving to us. Hark ! He is 
calling me.' 

' Come along sharp, then, or we sha'n't have time to do it.' 

She resigned herself, uneasily, to the force of his stronger 
will ; and off they dashed towards the fatal obstacles at racing 
pace. 

Meanwhile, Lady Barbara Hanley and Mrs. Fenwick were 
pacing to and fro upon the beaten snow-track behind the tent ; 
the elder lady was talking fluently. She had returned to the 
subject of the seductive salmi, and had worked herself into 
eloquence on her favourite hobby. 

* Do not part with her on any account,' she said, earnestly, 
adding emphasis to her words by stamping with her stick 
upon the frozen ground. * Take an old woman's advice who 
has seen untold trouble in her kitchen. Let her drink, let 
her make love to the men-servants — they all do that, even the 
plainest — but never part with a woman who cooks like that.' 

' I am not thinking of parting with her, Lady Barbara. 
She is a most respectable person, and a teetotaler.' 

' Good heavens I What luck some people have ! A respect- 
able person, a teetotaler, and a good cook 1 She is a paragon, 
an anomaly — but, never mind,' with a sigh of relief, as her 
envy was quenched by a comforting reflection, ' your turn will 
come. She will either marry or break down. When I first 
married, I, too, was fortunate, and now I know what it is 
to lie awake all night expecting a letter from a registry-office 
by the morning-post. But, to change the subject, have you 
any engagement for the New Year's Eve % My girls are bent 
on having some sort of festivity, and, of course, you must 
come.' 

Mary touched her black gown. 

* I have not been going out at all, Lady Barbara ; I am in 
mourning.' 
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' Yes, I know you are ; but this will be quite a small affair 
—only a few friends — so I hope you will make an exception 
for me. I will send you a formal card of invitation to-morrow, 
and, as Major Ogilvie tells me he will be still with you, you 
must bring him and your pretty sister. Young people want 
amusement. This neighbourhood is deadly dull.' 

* I have not found it dull,' said Mary, involuntarily. This 
was true ; she had been restless, unhappy, and depressed, but 
dull — never. Under her circumstances, dulness is a disease 
unknown. 

Lady Barbara laughed meaningly. 

' My dear, I should hope not. Captain Fenwick won't allow 
you to be dull as yet ; if he did, he would not be behaving 
prettily. How dark it gets ; I must insist upon the girls and 
Algie coming home. I don't like to hurry them away when 
they are so happy, but I heard the carriage draw up ten 
minutes ago. Do you mind coming down to the pond with 
me % Dear, dear, what a thing it is to be young ! Those girls 
are never tired. Bosalys, Bosalys, the carriage is here, and 
you must come at once, or we shall be benighted. No, Bunny 
dear, not another minute, you are unreasonable. My patience 
is exhausted, and we must go. Mrs. Fenwick is too kind to 
say so, but I am sure she must be tired of us after such a 
visitation.' 

* All right, mamma, Rosie and I are quite ready ; but I am 
positive the moon will rise directly ! Captain Fenwick says 
we are to come earlier to-morrow.' 

' It is going to thaw,' said Zeila Kauf mann. ' I tried the 
glass at Combe after lunch, and it was shaky. By the bye, 
where are Miss Manser and Oliver % They have disappeared. ' 

Every one looked round in surprise; until then no one 
had missed them. 

' There they are, I see them,' said Mary, after a moment's 
survey of the scene; and she pointed to two dark figures 
beneath the shadow of the willow-tree on the further pond. 
They were standing still, Cicely drawing back a little, prior 
to the obstacle race. 

'What on earth does he mean by taking her there,' said 
Godfray, angrily ; ' the ice is unsafe in several places.' 

He skated off in their direction, raising his voice and 
shouting, 

' Bring her off that pond, Kauf mann I I tell you it's not 
safe ; it won't bear a cat over by the spring there.' Then, 
seeing the figures dart out in the direction of the central and 
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dangerous part of the ice, he called, frantically, * Go back, go 
back, for God's sake ! ' 

But his warning came too late. Hand in hand, the boy 
and girl advanced at a rapid pace, and, reaching the middle 
of the pond and swerving to the right, they sprang suddenly 
forward. A loud, short cry broke out sharply, almost instanta- 
neously, followed by a heavy fall. Then came a crash of 
splintered ice and the sound of violent struggling in the water. 
There were no cries for help, nothing to be heard but the 
gurgling and lashing of the agitated water which told its 
terrible tale to the ears of the panic-stricken listeners. 

Godfray turned to Mary. 

' "We shall want a ladder ; send to Nathan's for it at once. 
There is a rope in the tent, bring it after me/ he said ; and, 
skating off the pond, he stumbled over the ground, closely 
followed by Major Ogilvie, until he stood upon the brink of 
the second pond. Beyond the broad expanse of ice they saw 
the ripple of the disturbed water, whereon floated broken 
blocks of splintered ice ; to one of these clung Oliver Kauf- 
mann. Godfray's horror-stricken eyes searched, and searched 
in vain, for a second figure. 

' I can't see in this infernal gloom. Dan/ he said, hoarsely, 
brushing his hand across his eyes. ' Where is she ? ' 

1 Not there/ 

'Not there!' angrily. 'She is there, she must be there. 
We can't see, I tell you, in this infernal gloom.' And, there 
being not a moment to be lost, he stripped off his coat and 
skated across the ice towards the boy. 

'Olley, is Cicely with you? Do you heart Is she with 
you?' 

A breathless voice answered him. 

' I am afraid she hit her head when she fell. She went in 
by my side — we both went under — no, I don't see her.' 

The treacherous ice breaking beneath Godf ray's feet at that 
moment, precipitated him before he intended into the water. 
The deathly cold shock of the plunge took his breath from 
him ; he gasped painfully, 

' Are you safe, my boy 1 Can you keep yourself afloat 1 ' 

'Bather! I'm all right. Look for her; it was there, just 
where you are now, that she went down.' 

The block of ice to which young Kaufmann clung curtsied 
beneath his weight and slipped away from the grasp of his 
frozen fingers ; he was paralyzed with cold, his teeth chattered, 
and the whiteness of his drawn face, surmounted by hia dank, 
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wet hair, looked like a frightful mask in the dusky light. 
By a laborious effort he propelled himself a few feet forward, 
and, stretching out his arms, he caught at the jagged edge of 
the still unbroken ice for support. Major Ogilvie, lying at 
full length upon his face on the ice, crept, hand over hand, 
cautiously towards him. 

As soon as Mary heard her husband's orders she ran, accom- 
panied by Mr. Hanley, back to the tent for the rope, but the 
tent was empty and the rope was not there. She wrung her 
hands in despair. The servants had gone to the house with 
the paraphernalia of tea; Thomas was just returning; she 
called to him, as he came towards her, 

' Where is the rope ? ' 

' The rope, ma'am 1 ' 

' Yes, quick, quick 1 There has been an accident, your 
master wants it ; he told me it was here.' 

* I've this moment took it back to the house, ma'am.' 

' Go for it at once, don't lose an instant ; go.' 

And Thomas went ; the sound of the splashing water and 
the face of his mistress lent wings to his feet. 

' I will send the carriage for the ladder,' said Mr. Hanley, 
looking white but speaking cheerily; 'don't be frightened, 
Mrs. Fenwick, your husband and Ogilvie won't let them 
drown, no fear.' 

' Please go with the carriage yourself,' she said, in a low 
voice ; 'you can hurry them — it may save time.' 

He nodded and obeyed. She watched him drive away, and 
then she turned to join the shuddering group who stood 
huddled together upon the brink of the pond as, with strained 
eyes, they vainly tried to pierce the growing darkness and 
see for themselves which way the struggle for life would end. 

It was, as Mary had said, an accident. Inadequate word, 
that should be prefaced by half-a-score of adjectives to express 
a tenth part of its wide significance. An accident such as 
could change in one short moment the story of a lifetime; 
turn smiling youth to gloomy age; turn light to darkness; 
mirth to misery ; laughter to tears. 

Neither of the women spoke a word or uttered a cry. When 
Zeila Kaufmann saw Mary she turned to her and caught her 
by the arm ; they were the chief sufferers, and they clung 
to one another as if they had been friends from babyhood. 
Godfray had re-appeared, and they could distinguish through 
the dusk that he held Cicely in his arms. 

His voice called out, encouragingly, 
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' It is all right, Mary, I have got her. Throw me the rope, 
Dan. Hold up, my boy, only another moment and it will be 
here.' 

Mary's voice came trembling across to him. 

' They had taken the rope up to the house. It will be here 
directly, I have sent for it.' 

Godfray, smothering an exclamation of dismay, hoisted his 
insensible burden higher out of the water, and, encircling her 
with one arm, he clung with his free hand to the edge of the 
ice, but he was poweiless to assist Oliver, who was sinking 
before his eyes. Major Ogilvie saw the predicament, and 
realized it was out of the question to wait any longer for the 
rope ; so, creeping along towards them, he said, 

'1 had better come in and assist, Goff; I will keep him 
afloat till some one comes, don't be afraid.' 

Zeila had hidden her face against Mary's shoulder, but now 
she dared to look again, for Dan was in the water, and had 
the poor, half-drowned boy by the shoulder. Zeila drew a 
long, gasping breath, and, looking to Mary for sympathy, saw 
an agonized dread in her fixed eyes, while her lips moved as 
though in prayer. For the burden that her husband held was 
motionless ; it did not speak nor stir, and the face was hidden 
by loosened hair which had been washed across it. 

Long with the pain of years the minutes dragged by, until 
the blessed sound of voices and hurrying footsteps reached 
them, and they knew that their prayers were answered and 
help was near. 

Even with the aid of many willing hands it took some time 
before the dripping and half-frozen men were safely hauled on 
shore. Few words were spoken, but there were wringings of 
the band more eloquent than words. 

Algernon Hanley, with Cicely in his arms, hurried along 
the path towards the carriage. Mary was at his side, holding 
the dear hand that drooped powerless over his shoulder, and 
gazing in vain at the white lace to find a sign of life. Zeila, 
with warm arms clinging round her exhausted brother, half- 
guided, half-supported him along. Tears, of which she was 
quite unconscious, flowed down her cheeks. Broken sentences 
of love and thankfulness burst from her trembling lips. 

' Don't make a fuss, Zeila,' said young Kaufmann, huskily ; 
' I'm all square now, and I don't want to make a fool of 
myself.' 

Pale and haggard from the great anxiety and exertion which 
he had undergone, and leaning heavily on Sellors' arm, God- 
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fray followed them. He felt shaken and distressed now that 
the danger was over; how great that danger had been he 
trembled to remember. For, as the moments had passed, and 
the jagged ice again and again had broken away from his 
hold, he had, with a horrible dread, realized that his burden 
grew almost more than his ebbing strength could support. A 
faint, sickly feeling had begun to creep over him, a sort of in- 
difference to life as though the struggle he was undergoing 
was not worth the pain it cost him, as though it would be 
easier and wiser to resign it and sink, as he said, like a stone. 
But the thought if Mary had kept him to his difficult duty, 
for her he strung himself to his task, he was saving her sister 
for her ; cost him what it might, he would do it. 

Major Ogilvie, though shivering with cold and hatlesg, 
declared that he was none the worse, and set out with Lady 
Barbara and her daughters to walk to the house. Godfray 
and Oliver Kaufmann, exhausted and silent, got into the 
Hanleys' carriage, where Mary, supporting Cicely in her 
arms, was already seated. Cicely's pulse beat feebly, but as 
yet she had shown no other sign of life. 

Mary was outwardly quite calm and collected. When they 
reached the house she gave her clear, short orders to the 
servants, and saw to everything connected with the welfare of 
the sufferers, as though her nerves were as steady as her low 
voice. It was not till Cicely regained consciousness that she 
broke down, and, shuddering, cowered down out of sight of 
her sifter, burying her bowed head in her hands while her body 
rocked with the violence of her stiffed sobs. Hitherto her 
self-control had been admirable, but the reaction was acute 
and painful, and touched the faithful heart of Becket, whose 
sympathy, however, took the form of scolding, a form popu- 
larly supposed to be the most efficient method for binding up 
the broken-hearted. 

'I don't know what you are crying about, ma'am? I 
thought it was gratitude, not tears, you want now, seeing 
Miss Cicely is getting better, sighing and opening her eyes 
quite natural Being rolled in rough blankets I reckoned 
would rouse her, knowing, as I do, that she can't a-bear a bit 
of flannel next her skin 1 Hush, hush I there's nothing the 
matter, no one drowned — which is a wonder, for, if people 
will risk their lives upon the ice, it's what they must expect.' 

But Mary did not heed her, she knew Becket well, and 
heard a break in her rugged voice. Putting out a cold hand 
6he caught her by the ai m, drawing her close — after all, she 
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was the only friend she had to whom she could pour out the 
overflowing of her bursting heart. 

' Oh ! Becket, Becket/ she sobbed. ' I am thankful, so 
thankful, help me to be thankful, it is difficult to be thankful 
enough — I was wicked, rebellious. I thought that I had lost 
her — my darling — my darling — that I should never hear her 
speak to me again/ 

But it was not only for the young life that she cried with 
such passionate thanksgiving, — that such a fervent Te Deum 
went aloft. Surely one must be bankrupt in thanks when 
all one loves is risked, and all is saved. Surely it is a joyful 
and pleasant thing to be thankful ! 

A new altar had been raised on which her conscientious 
soul might dare to re-erect a fallen idol. Cicely was not 
drowned, that was bliss sufficient without the rest — without 
the sweet remembrance of whose hands had been the ones to 
save her. Gratitude was due, it should be given — richly — if 
secretly. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

•Whether 

A wind be warm or cold, it serves to fan 
A kindled fire.' 

'"What a capital convalescent-home Combe makes, Mrs. 
Fenwick. You have missed your vocation by not becoming a 
hospital nurse/ remarked Major Ogilvie, some days later, 
looking up from the book he was reading to. carefully sslect a 
chocolate beetle from the box of French bonbons held out to 
him by his hostess. ' You shower your favours upon a patient 
until he is absolutely grateful for his ailment.' 

Major Ogilvie was very near to meaning what he said, 
though the twinges of rheumatism that obstinately refused to 
be driven from his knee were at times sufficiently severe to 
require a grave amount of palliation. Remembering his 
tendency to rheumatism, and expecting evil consequences, he 
had yet taken his cold plunge valiantly. 

Godfray and Oliver Kaufmann had suffered no ill effects 
from their immersion, and, after a night's rest, had been as 
well as ever. But not so Major Ogilvie, he was left fit for 
nothing but to hobble down by the help of a stick as far as 
Mary's morning-room, where he spent the greater part of the 
day. Cicely, his fellow-sufferer, was still on the sofa, hollow* 
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eyed and pale after her accident. The blow on her head had 
proved to be trifling, but the shock to her system had left her 
languid and fit for nothing. Dr. Bedford said she was to be 
kept quiet, and ordered her a tonic ; but she was now rapidly 
picking up strength. Already she had rebelled against Mary, 
who would sternly have restricted her to the sofa and have 
banished the other invalid to the smoking-room, so to allow of 
her wooing an after luncheon nap. The siesta was over for 
to-day, and the trio, who had made great strides towards 
intimacy over the nursing, were re-united in easy and com- 
fortable friendship. Major Ogilvie's small part in the rescue 
of Cicely sufficed as an excuse for a little hero-worship (so 
delightful to the female heart), and, combined with the oppor- 
tunity of exercising small despotisms over a prisoner, who 
could not escape from his bonds, was not to be despised. 

Though the weather was once more ' open,' and the master 
of the house had been out each day with the hounds, his 
friend did not bemoan his fate. He could not grumble, for 
he had found sport within doors — the only sport permitted 
him with the impedimenta of a rheumatic knee — sport inter- 
esting enough to pass the short winter days pleasantly. 

Cicely was leaning back among her cushions ; in the folds 
of the couvre-pied thrown over her feet Trip and Flip had 
smoothed themselves out a cosy bed, and lay there snugly 
sleeping. An elaborate piece of embroidery, half-worked, lay 
across her knees, but she was not working, her idle hands 
were fondling Flip's satin smooth head which lay within her 
reach, and her eyes had wandered away through the window 
opposite to her. She did not appear at all depressed by her 
invalidism, her lips were curved and smiling, her expression 
soft and happy. She concurred with the last speaker, Combe 
was a 'capital convalescent-home.' That hospitals were 
popular could be no wonder if there might be such sympathetic 
and agreeable fellow-sufferers, who not only bore their own 
ills without a murmur, but were competent to make time fly 
for their companions. 

Mary, forgetful of her capacity as chaperon, had often 
occasion to ieave her patients to themselves. Then the 
veteran soldier would drop his bantering tone and talk gravely, 
in a way that Cicely found wondrously interesting ; her 
eager eyes and quick questions would lead him on beyond the 
rigid barrier fixed between outward conventionalism and the 
inward and spiritual man, and he found himself resuscitating 
old memories, and preparing them delicately to tempt the 
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imagination of his appreciative little comrade. She was so 
young and fresh that she seemed to reflect some of her youth 
on him, giving him a new sensation of spirit. She was as a 
cool breeze stealing across a jaded forehead ; small blame if 
the forehead turned greedily to bathe and refresh therein, 
even though it knew that the freshness of the breeze would 
soon lose its effect, and the jaded brow be weary as before. 
He was careless bow he scr » wled his name across the unwritten 
page of life which she opened so readily before him. 

Mary had been trying for some time to write letters, but 
as Dan was reading aloud the ' Idylls of the King ' to her 
sister, she could not fix her wandering attention, which fled to 
Guinevere, do what she would ; so, in despair, she brought 
out her bonbon box and handed it round. 

' It is very pretty to you to say so/ she replied to his com- 
pliment ; but you are such a docile patient, you never disobey 
me ; and, beyond all praise, you never grumble.' 

' Grumble, my dear Mrs. Fen wick 1 Do you think a man 
grumbles who finds himself in heaven even without his leg, — 
especially ' (half to himself) ' whenhe never expected to get there?' 

' Some people will grumble even in heaven ; they have 
formed the habit, they won't be able to break it. Ma tante 
Roselle will grumble ; she is never satisfied. She will sigh 
and say, " that is not at all what she was led to expect." ' 

4 Hush, Cicely dear, some things are better left alone,' Mary 
said, gravely; and she turned to Major Ogilvie. 'Don't 
think me strait-laced, but I do hate that kind of subject 
laughed about.' 

He held a masculine theory that a priest is necessary to a 
woman, and religion a safe recreation for her idle hours, 
always supposing she does not become an enthusiast and 
carry it inconveniently far. For himself, it was a subject he 
never discussed, and he would have found it difficult to 
explain why he regularly attended church, and there behaved 
decently and in order. He kept the Commandments fairly 
well, speaking the truth preferably, but not without conde- 
scending at times to a * very big lie ' when it was necessary 
to his own convenience. Perhaps the best definition for his 
religion lay in the words of the old fisherman, ' 'Twas lucky 
for the boats.' He had no fancy for a scoffing woman, and 
answered Mary with a tact that rarely failed him — a ready 
tact, which aided him in his pleasant social qualities, and had 
assisted him in earning the unsought reputation for popularity 
which he enjoyed. 
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He liked to make life pleasant and easy to his neighbour ; 
it was his object to smooth rough places, cover dangerous pit- 
falls, and avoid treading upon or ruffling the moral suscepti- 
bilities of his companions — always supposing that it did 
not inconvenience himself. At the outset of his manhood he 
had passed through troublous and bitter waters ; he struggled 
obstinately through, and reached the opposite shore, they had 
not overwhelmed him, he still bore a young* and bold face, 
but they had left a damaging effect behind, a blight that 
marred without destroying. All that is noblest and highest 
had been drawn out, handled, played with — a pretty pastime, 
forsooth ! — and, when the novelty of the game was over, 
thrown carelessly aside. He had been compelled to face life 
robbed of his best. Such a loss will warp a disposition, 
however true and generous it might otherwise have been. 
No wonder if he became hard and selfish. If he could find 
entertainment on his road, he saw no reason why he should 
not avail himself of the opportunity ; he, at the worst, was 
but doing as he had been done by. The pain was over ; it 
had taken place so long ago, he might have forgotten it had 
it not been that there were times — though they grew far 
apart as the years rolled by — when old memories came fiercely 
forward, and a pair of false gray eyes looked into his, and a 
false soft hand led him back to the baleful hours when he had 
risked all — and lost it. 

Nevertheless he could still bask in the sunshine, admire 
beauty, enjoy a joke : he did not think of pitying himself, it 
was all so simple. He had been through the mill young — at 
least it was over — a man that is down need fear no fall. 

'I agree with you, Mrs. Fenwick/ said he, 'but we are 
neither of us in the fashion, I fear. Profane jokes elicit 
laughter as unfailingly as does bad language on the stage, and 
is about as witty, so I take it.' 

Cicely pouted, she did not like reproof. 

4 If Mary missed her vocation, Major Ogilvie, you have done 
the same, — you ought to have been a governess.' 

' To change the subject, shall I go on reading ? ' 

' No/ she said, flatly, ' not yet. Give me another chocolate, 
please, and let us be cheerful I find Tennyson so trying, I 
had a lump in my throat when Mary interrupted you. I was 
grateful to her, for otherwise it would have gathered to my 
eyes, and it is a waste of emotion to cry over poetry. All my 
tears are for Lancelot, no one but Lancelot. I love him ! It 
was atrocious of Guinevere to like Arthur best at the end. I 
11 
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don't believe she really did, it was pretence, and it makes me 
mad with her.' 

' " We needs must love the highest when we see it,* ' 
quoted Mary, with calm decision. 

* So Guinevere decided/ answered he, * but I do not think 
it, by any means, a rule of life. No, no, the most perfect 
characters are not those which win the most perfect love. 
Reverence, admiration, respect — is not love. Love is a 
mystery, my dear Mrs. Fenwick, hence the interest it in- 
spires ; born of — who can say — what ? springing from — who 
can say — where 1 It does not require virtue to feed its sacred 
flame. It is alive, that is all we know/ 

Major Ogilvie spoke rapidly, impulsively, but he finished 
with a laugh : 

* And, once there, is as hard to get quit of as Miss Manser's 
favourite jigger.' 

Cicely laughed, but Mary was interested and in earnest. 

'There is no such thing as love without respect. It is 
impossible.' 

4 Ah ! well, if we were masters of our destiny, perhaps it 
would be so — it should be so, of course — but the history of 
the world, as we know it, tells a different tale. Have the 
best men or the best women won the highest, most enduring 
love f I think not. You see there is such a thing as 

•' I care not, I know not, if guilt's in that heart, 
I know that I love thee, whatever thou art" ' 

€ That is madness,' said Mary, slowly; 'humiliating 
madness, but not love.' 

' It is a very fair imitation in some cases,' said Major 
Ogilvie, between his teeth. 

* Such a love would be worth nothing.' 
« Kemember, 

" Why did she love him t Curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the growth of human will." * 

'Mary, in a back-handed way, he has called you a fool/ 
said the invalid from her sofa. 'This comes of arguing. 
Don't do it, stop ; how can you solidify what is not tangible 1 
Love takes different people different ways, so I have noticed. 
For instance, the scullery-maid here is going to marry a 
labourer in the village. Becket tells me she took her to 
task — Becket is anti-matrimonial, you know — and what she 
said was this : " He's no great shakes, but I like him, and 
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he'll do well enough for me." That is how the scullery-maid 
looks at love. It is odd why people are so interested in such 
a threadbare subject as love. It is as engrossing as the 
fashions.' 

' And in some cases as variable/ said Major Ogilvia ' Tou 
see, there is the genuine jewel and the excellent paste counter- 
feit, both in the same deceptive setting. How hard for any 
but a gifted expert to tell the true from the false, the real 
from the sham/ 

' Yes/ said Mary, sadly, * you are right. It is impossible 
to tell them apart.' 

' There are two infallible tests, Mrs. Fenwick : time and 
poverty. Use either, and you will unravel the mystery.' 

Mary winced at the word * poverty/ it seemed as though 
no conversation could be long maintained without a stab 
directed at her hidden wound. 

1 I am sick of the subject,' said Cis, nibbling her bonbon. 
* I heard so much of it at school ; a good many of the girls 
were in love, off and on, you know. I used to long to in- 
vent a sweetheart for myself, so that I could join in their 
conversation/ 

' Poor child ! I dare say before long you will be driven to 
romance to create one.' 

' What am I to say to Lady Barbara 1 ' asked Mary, as she 
returned to the writing-table and her neglected letters. * Her 
dinner is put off to Twelfth Night. Is there any chance of 
your knee being well by that time ? How does your rheuma- 
tism generally treat you ? ' 

4 like a woman. Warm for a while, then taking a hasty 
farewell without warning.' 

' Please don't compare rheumatism to a woman ; for it is 
not in the least an apt simile.' 

'You are right; it was a mistake. One is silent and 
inv4sible, the other is both seen and heard, — but both can 
malke one ache/ 

'/Don't bicker, you two convalescents, but tell me what I 
ami to say/ 

* I am afraid you must leave it open. If we are sufficiently 
recovered by that time, we shall be delighted to go, shall we 
not, Miss Manser?' 

Cicely nodded, but she was not quite so certain. It would, 
she thought, be rather dull, if he spent his evening with Miss 
Hanley, and she found herself again with Mr. Kaufmann, 
He was a nice boy, certainly a nice boy, and yet ' 
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She stopped at the ' jet. 9 

' Very well Godf ray wishes me to accept for ourselves ; 
so, if Lady Barbara does not object, it shall be as you suggest. 
Be grateful to me, for I am asking the girls over to lunch the 
first day that they are disengaged. More attractions, Major 
Ogilvie, at my convalescent home, visiting-day at my hospital/ 

' I am not looking forward to my visiting-day/ said he, 
ungratefully. 'I don't want my lily painted; I am well 
content with it as it is.' 

He looked expressively at his fellow-patient, and saw that 
his speech had painted the lily's cheeks delicately red. It 
was an interesting pastime to dye those maiden cheeks, to 
give that careless, light heart ballast, to teach youth a lesson 
that must be learned. It would be well worth the trouble it 
cost to bring a love-light to those innocent eyes. No man 
would reject such a task ; and now, tied by the leg as he was, 
what could he find better to occupy him? It was a fair 
game. Let her look to herself. Why should he spare herf 
Women soon got over any little fancy they might conceive. 
Why should he not be the one to instruct her, he — in lieu of 
any other man? She was fancy-free: a little less of the 
obtrusive fancy freedom would improve her by widening her 
experience and deepening her character. 

' Bother ! There is a visitor coming, Mary,' announced the 
unconscious object of these imaginings, discontentedly. 'I 
caught sight of a figure passing the cedars. 1 

Major Ogilvie rose to fly, regardless of his resisting knee, 
which remonstrated silently but forcibly against a sudden 
movement. He had the horror of callers rampant in many men. 

' Don't go,' urged Cicely, ' for, from what I saw, I thir*k it 
is Mrs. Holland, and you said how much you admired her,' 

' I admire all pretty women. Nevertheless, I shall make 
tracks, I am too shy to face her ; so farewell.' 

1 A man is a white elephant at an afternoon call/ 

1 1 am glad, at any rate, to hear you say that he is a wjrite 
one ; for that is tantamount to saying that he is an object of 
worship and interest.' t 

'Nothing of the sort,' she retorted. 'It implies thlat, 
under such circumstances he is rare to find, and good for 
nothing but show ! A white elephant, remember, is OTaly 
worshipped by savages.' / 

' Hush, Cicely ; don't be quarrelsome. Major Ogilvjte, if 
you are going — I don't wish to hurry you — there is no/ time 
to be lost, for I hear the door being opened.' / T 
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' I shall take a leaf from a lady's book, and change my 
mind,' he said, reseating himself leisurely. ' If you will allow 
me, I will stay and have tea with you 1 Perhaps my presence 
will put a check on the scandal, and leave me my own character, 
at least sans peur et sans reproche.' 

4 Hide the chocolate ; ' and Cicely stretched out her hand 
for the box. ' She will despise us if she sees it.' 

' The chocolate shall not be hidden, Miss Manser/ said he, 
placing it out of her reach upon the table at his elbow. 
'Don't indulge in greediness, and then pretend to a high 
moral tone.' 

Cicely made what is known in vulgar parlance as an ' ugly 
face/ but she had no opportunity to reply as the visitor was 
just then ushered into the room, and she had to compose 
herself so as to receive sympathy and congratulation becomingly. 

' You are looking wonderfully well, Miss Manser, consider- 
ing all the horrors you have undergone. 1 am thankful to 
think that I escaped seeing the accident, any anxiety of that 
sort would have upset me for weeks. As it was, I felt quite 
unnerved, for all sorts of reports were flying about the village ; 
some people said you were dead. I sat listening for the bell 
to toll (we are so near the church that 1 dread the deaths 
unspeakably), and then having seen you all so lately made 
the whole thing much worse. It was fortunate that I went 
home early ; Lord Young and I had tea, a second tea, wasn't 
it greedy 1 Now, how curious it would have been to think of 
our sitting so comfortably chatting and laughing if anything 
positively dreadful had happened. 

'But it was rather dreadful, Mrs. Holland; I remember 
nothing but the fall, and then a shower of meteors before 
my eyes. I never woke up until I was safely in bed in my 
own room. But the others had a bad time, the water was 
piercingly cold, it took their breath away, and the splintered 
ice cut their frozen fingers ; poor Mr. Kauf mann was nearly 
done for.' 

Mrs. Holland turned to Major Ogilvie ; her blue eyes looked 
friendly, but, at heart, she had not forgiven him for his 
defection at their last meeting. 

' You here too, Major Ogilvie ! how extraordinary to find 
any of Captain Fenwick's friends indoors at this hour of the 
day. I thought they were all of one mind, and considered a 
house only a place to eat and sleep in.' She glanced at Mrs. 
Fcnwick. Was it possible that such a reserved and forbidding 
person could have the power to lure a sportsman away from 
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his sport ? Though she seemed so simply cold, manner was 
no criterion, the Caesar's wife of the nineteenth century, 
according to Mrs. Holland's theory, could not be beyond 
suspicion. But she found something in Mary's pure eyes that 
baffled her, and she went on, suavely, ' I hope you feel no ill 
effects from your immersions 1 ' 

'I have a touch of rheumatism, an old enemy of mine 
unfortunately, which leaves me a cripple, so I am obliged to 
throw myself on the compassion of the ladies.' 

' It is odd that you should be the one to suffer,' remarked 
Mrs. Holland, meditatively, ' for Rosalys Hanley told me 
that you only went into the ,water at the last moment, just 
before the men arrived with assistance, while young Kauf- 
mann and that brave Captain Fen wick were in for so long.' 

' Chances of war,' he answered. She had aimed too low, 
she had not touched him. She would never pierce his armour, 
the warfare she waged was essentially feminine. A man, 
worthy the name, is incapable of feeling the petty stings that 
afflict the lesser tenderer nature. Cicely, however, half under- 
stood the insinuation, and immediately took up the cudgels. 1 

'Major Ogilvie had to endure that ghastly waiting for 
opportunity which requires a cool head and self-command. 
For the other two it was simpler ; they were in the thick of 
it, they knew exactly what they had to do.' 

Dan stared ; he saw Cicely was angry, but could not 
imagine what had annoyed her. 

' Yes, I had ample time for reflection,' he said, puzzled. 
'My position was strained, and the ice chilly. Kaufmann's 
face wasn't extra cheerful to contemplate, especially as I was 
powerless to give him a hand.' 

' I do not understand why you could not help him.' 

'Simply because the ice would have given way if I had 
ventured too near the edge ; so, until the need of a ducking 
was absolutely urgent, I waited for a rope, as some one with 
muscle would be wanted to haul them out.' 

' A rope had been in the tent all day, but it had just been 
taken up to the house, so we had to wait while it was fetched.' 

' What a perversity there is in our protecting providence I 
But tell me, Miss Manser, why you ventured into danger! 
I cannot imagine any one risking the chance of being drowned 
for the sake of a tete-a-tite with that dreadful little jockey, 
Oliver Kaufmann.' 

' I like him immensely,' said Cicely, dauntlessly. ' He has 
lots of pluck, and every one tells me he behaved very well' 
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c Indeed. Then he pulled you out ; I had not heard that.' 

' He had to do all he knew to keep his own head above 
water ; diving for me was out of the question.' 

' Ah, it is you, then, Major Ogilvie, who wear the laurels. 
How romantic !' 

' Alas ! I am not the happy man. Godfray takes all the 
glory for himself.' 

' And very awkward he was about it. My poor Boulanger 
hat has never been seen since, it is food for the fishes. He 
lost all my hair-pins and wrung my sealskin coat out of shape. 
It was a very expensive bath for me.' 

' And did you really risk all that for Mr. Kauf mann ? Or 
are you joking % I find it hard to believe, for he is such an 
unfortunate-looking youth, so like a groom. A chin at right 
angles with his high collar ; and those odd spindle legs, there 
is something, as Lady St. John says, so aggressively stable 
about him.' 

She waited for Cicely's reply, which Major Ogilvie, 
exercising his talent for smoothing rough places, gave for her. 

'The lower pond is sheltered from the wind, so Kaufmann 
thought the ice would be good. So it was, only, unfortunately, 
there was not enough of it.' 

' But surely Captain Fenwick had warned us all that the 
lower pond was dangerous, — at least, so I understood.' 

1 1 fear, Mrs. Holland, to such foolish young people that 
very warning was part of the inducement.' 

' No, it wasn't,' said Cicely, aggrieved ; ' we thought it 
would be safe for two, even if it was not safe for twenty.' 

' Well, we all rejoice over your escape, Miss Manser ; as 
Lady Barbara says, " One cannot be too thankful, for what 
a blow to the neighbouring society such a catastrophe would 
have been. Houses in mourning cast a universal gloom." ' 

' The bell is within your reach, Major Ogilvie ; will you 
kindly ring for tea f ' said Mary, — she had suffered a pang 
at the light allusion to mourning houses. ' And, Mrs. Holland, 
won't you take off your coat % The room is very hot ; I am 
ordered to keep up the temperature for my rheumatic patient.' 

' Are you, too, a victim to the fashionable craze for nursing 1 
It has become a city of refuge for all the girls who have 
either been jilted or who have set their affections on penniless 
youth, forbidden by parents. I have it in my heart to pity 
the patients, for the love-sick maidens must be dreary and 
absent. For my part I can't endure a sick-room ; ' and she 
shuddered genuinely. 
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1 Mary, you should take Mrs. Holland to the drawing-room. 
Do you hear that she does not like invalids ? ' 

' Nay, I am not afraid of either of you ; this is playing at 
illness, and a very pretty way of playing at other things as 
well/ archly, fluttering the white hands from which, on enter- 
ing, she had drawn her sealskin gloves. Sealskin gloves are 
a convenient covering for beautiful hands, they slip off so 
naturally and simply, and, being clumsily thick, no one is 
expected to wear them within doors. ' Bah ! the sick-room I 
have in my mind is very different. Don't you know the bare 
walls and uncarpeted floor, the narrow bed with a hollow-eyed 
face on the pillow, the thin hands straying over the smooth 
coverlet, the indispensable vase of flowers, the tray of bottles 
and glasses, the hideous smell of carbolic and Condy, the sub- 
dued voices, the stealthy footsteps, and all the rest of the 
insufferable accompaniment of illness? And to think of 
electing to spend your life among such sights and sounds ! ' 

' I don't know anything about illness/ Cicely announced, 
' this is the first time I have ever been ill in my life.' 

' Combe is an • unhealthy village/ pursued Mrs. Holland, 
' it makes me uneasy, for Jack and Gill are ipris with the 
people, in and out of their houses daily, and at this moment, 
I believe, there is more than one case of fever.' 

' There is a child ill in one of the cottages below the stream/ 
said Mary. ' Dr. Bedford tells me the houses down there are 
in a disgraceful state.' 

' So I hear ; they look dilapidated and unwholesome, though 
so picturesque ; but people are unreasonable, they expect the 
landlord to live on a crust so that his tenants may have model 
cottages.' 

' Do they belong to my husband t ' inquired Mary, gravely. 

How dull she had been not to divine the reason why Dr. 
Bedford had talked to her so earnestly and persistently on the 
subject. At the time she had wondered at his introducing 
sanitary topics to an ignoramus, such as she was. 

' To be sure, the whole village belongs to him. But how 
was he, poor man, to regulate everything up to the modern 
standard ? He could not grow money any more than other 
squires in these hard times. Repairs are ruinous and charity 
begins at home. What delicious biscuits I yes, please, I will 
have another.' 

Biscuits were harmless sustenance, enemies to embonpoint. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

' Love, love, what wilt thou with this heart of mine f 
Nought see I fixed or sure in thee : 
I do not know thee, nor what deeds are thine.' 

Mrs. Holland had gone, and Mary, after having accompanied 
her to the porch-door, lingered in the hall, musing sadly over 
this new idea that had just been presented to her regarding 
the neglected and untenantable condition of her husband's, and 
consequently her own cottages. Only that morning Dr. 
Bedford had hotly denounced the state of the village drainage ; 
how little she had understood that the warm vigour of his 
words was directed at her: doubtless he had spoken thus 
hoping to arouse in her a sense of duty. She was ashamed as 
she recollected how lethargically she had answered him, for 
she had thought the subject beyond her reach and had con- 
cluded, from his frequent recurrence to the same topic, that 
he was only riding his pet hobby with a wearisome self- 
indulgence. Her eyes once opened, she ran into the other 
extreme, imagining that the invectives, hurled by the enthusi- 
astic reformer against the sanitary arrangements of the village, 
were aimed, and justly, at her husband. 

That day she had been into the village and had sat an hour 
beside the fever-stricken child, bringing away dreary remem- 
brances of the squalid bedroom, of mildew-traced figures upon 
the dirty white-wash of the damp walls, of the laths protruding, 
like gaunt ribs, through the scanty plaster of the ceiling, and 
of the broken panes of the small window. She remembered 
how the mother had warned her against ' the great hole ' on 
the creaking, rickety staircase, and had apologized for the 
old coat spread over the cracks of the door to keep the bitter 
draught from little Willie. But, worse than all, she remem- 
bered the moaning little figure on the bed as it turned and 
twisted from side to side, searching to and fro, on the meagre 
pillow, for a cool spot on which to rest a burning head, and 
peevishly flinging back the bedclothes (such bedclothes as they 
were) from the tossing, feverish limbs. 

The great eyes, hollowed by illness, had only glanced in- 
differently at the toy to which the mother called his attention, 
— she apologized to the giver for his lack of gratitude. 

' Willie wasn't himself ; he hadn't heart for anything, he 
fretted day and night ; it was painfml to see 'un.' And, half 
proudly, she had shown Mary how the fever had worn away 
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the chubby limbs, declaring, as she rubbed her hard hand 
across her eyes : ' I would rather see him laid in the churchyard 
now than have him grow up weakly ; a burden, not only to 
himself, but to others.' 

And Willie, with his eyes on her face, listened and seemed 
to agree with the justness of the thought. 

Mary had left the house with a species of external, extra 
depression, natural enough to a heart which allows itself 
sufficient leisure from its own troubles to be, to a certain 
degree, absorbed by the cares of others. [A chink will be 
left, well-filled by the personal ill — which no striving can 
wholly banish.] There is a humiliating tendency in the most 
tenderly-sympathetic heart to bear, with Christian fortitude, 
the misfortunes of others. The loss that does not affect you, 
the anxiety which passes you by, the disgrace which weighs 
your friend to the ground, do these make your heart ache one 
hundredth part as acutely as does the trivial annoyance 
directed towards yourself? 

Mary was ashamed of the shade on her happiness, how 
insignificant compared with the sorrow she saw around her. 
How incomparable to the never-ending struggle in the life of 
the woman whom she had just quitted ; for she judged that 
*the dignity of labour and the dignity of sorrow went hand-in- 
hand, separation in such well- matched companions being 
difficult — well-nigh impossible. 

She reviewed her position dispassionately, setting it side-by- 
side with that of her humble neighbour, whose little son she 
had just left. A trouble of the heart such as hers, a mere 
sentiment, might surely be thrust aside. Was it not gross 
selfishness to review and classify her own sensations and 
mortifications (as she had formed the habit of doing) and 
indulge herself daily, nay, almost hourly, by living in them. 
She had fought against the growing egotism, but she was not 
the quiet conscientious woman of former days, it was hard, 
very much against the grain, * to be good.' 

She turned her mind to her own life, and thought, with an 
introspective shame, of the many gifts she possessed, for which 
she had forgotten to thank God. Gifts which that poor 
mother would have hailed as richest blessings, for they would 
have clothed and fed the little ones, whose bodily wants 
alone filled her life with unceasing toil. There was no senti- 
mentality in her troubles, no room, no time, nor inclination, 
poor soul, to indulge in the luxury of woe, that luxury, 
along with every other, being debarred her. She had many 
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little children, a husband ' no worse than most, ma'am/ but 
apt to dribble away his small earnings in the cosy room 
at the ' Red lion.' So she rose early and rested late, eating 
the bread of carefulness, and even that bitter bread was not 
too plentiful Such was her life, a hard life, hardly lived, and 
with an old age which she did not dare to contemplate — for 
might it not be spent within the grim and friendless walls of 
the county union f Abhorrent end, dreaded and despised. 
Life was not sweet, and, as a natural conclusion, rather than 
a morbid sentiment, she craved the boon of a rest in the grave 
for her little son rather than he should grow up unfit to cope 
with the labour which must be his portion. And yet, with 
the wonderful and unaccountable patience of her class, she 
found no fault, expressed no surprise at her hard fate, she 
lived on uncomplaining. Why should she complain 1 Hers 
was no isolated case, she was no worse off than her neighbours, 
their lines had fallen in no pleasanter places than had her 
own, their paths were no more paths of peace than were the 
stony places over which she stumbled on her way. Her 
children were young, she took her pleasure, being ambitious 
in a humble way, for them. She could not foresee that her 
yellow-haired, rosy-cheeked girls would grow to shame her, 
nor that the boys, who romped and played about her feet, 
would soon begin to sow their poverty-stricken crop of wild 
oats, and be no better nor no wiser men than their pro- 
genitors. 

Mary took herself to task, for one thing alone was required 
at her hands and from that she shrank, lacking the courage 
needful to face it. She must live her life, calmly bearing the 
knowledge that she was but one of the many women married, 
not for love, but for money. It was merely her pride that 
stung her, a wounded pride which filled her days with a 
vague, aching void through which the whole purpose of her 
life was marred and defeated. She had been married for her 
money. Yes, that was all. She would rest satisfied with 
what was left Ler — health, money, youth, and the power that 
these gave her of lightening other shoulders of their heavier 
burdens. Her heart was kind to. all the world, save one. 
That one was the disquieting element within her. 

The murmur of soft, new delight could, she had found, be 
roused to melody within her heart, and there it would, from 
time to time, burst into song. But, counteracting and over- 
whelming it, was a fresh pain unknown before, for, if new 
posfibilities of happiness had arisen to bless her, new depths 
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of grief, twin-born with the happiness which eluded her, had a 
sad pre-eminence in her soul. 

Why is the everlasting struggle to be maintained, the fruit- 
less, universal struggle after happiness ? Known by all hearsay, 
all experience, not to be found on earth ; for some infinite, 
inscrutable reason debarred to us. But it is a struggle never 
relinquished until the last struggle of all is at an end, the life- 
struggle for the faint breath pressed from dying lungs. 

Mary's present musings soon shaped themselves into action. 
A clear duty lay before her, there could be no doubt on that 
subject. She must go at once to Godfray and talk with him 
of the philanthropic plans now surging in her brain. Although, 
of course, he would have no objection to the wholesale sanitary 
renovation she was eager to commence, yet his approval was 
indispensably requisite, consultation with him essential. 
Though her heart sank with shame to think that it was through 
his neglect that that poor child tossed, moaning, on his narrow 
bed, yet she rejoiced that here, at least, she nrght find a good 
to be extracted from the money which she had learnt to regard 
as an unmitigated evil. 

She looked at her watch, it was six o'clock ; but she had not 
heard her husband come in, though she had listened for him 
while her companions were talking. They were noisy, and 
she had been impatient of the noise, which filled the room to 
the exclusion of any distant sound. / 

Sellors crossed the hall on his way to the dining-room, and 
she followed him to ask if the master of the house was in-doors. 
Yes, he was in the smoking-room ; he had just returned from 
hunting, and had rung for tea. So Mary, for the second time 
since her marriage, crossed the library, invading uninvited her 
husband's privacy. 

In pink coat, booted, spurred, very much splashed with 
mud, he rose from his chair to greet her. His manner was 
cold ; he looked pale, tired, and ill-tempered. Having lost 
the hounds in an excellent run during the early part of the 
day, having lamed his new Irish mare, and been obliged to 
lead her home o\ er several miles of muddy road, the events of 
the day had not tended to put him into a genial mood. It 
was, therefore, an unfortunate moment which Mary had chosen 
for the introduction of such an unwelcome topic as dilapi- 
dations must ever prove to a landlord not overburdened v/ith 
money. His eye involuntarily softened when he saw her 
small, earnest face opposite him, and, motioning her to take 
his vacant chair, he stood looking down inquiringly at her, 
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while he wondered what the question could be that had in* 
duced her to seek him thus. She had, several times, appealed 
to him on domestic affairs; for instance, in regard to the 
vexed question as to whose duty, among the servants, lay the 
cleaning of windows and making of toast. He had encouraged 
her by being very grave and solemn, and sternly setting 
Thomas to those menial tasks against which he had rebelled. 

' I hope I am not interrupting you, Godfray,' Mary began, 
with the distant courtesy which she had lately learned to use 
towards him. ' But I wished to speak to you alone.' 

' You wish to speak to me alone % I am happy to merit 
such an unwonted privilege, for as a rule it would appear that 
you do not wish to speak to me at all, and, least of all, alone.' 
She flushed at the cold satire in his tone. She had come to 
look upon it as her right that his voice should take a gentler 
inflection when addressed to her. She had begun to expect 
him to bear patiently with her repulses and the little slights 
which it gratified her pride to launch (though unobtrusively) 
towards him. Now his words chilled her, and she paused, 
looking up at him reproachfully with her beautiful brown 
eyes. He did not meet her gaze, he looked over her head ; he 
was irritated by the sense of his strained and anomalous 
position. Though he seemed indifferent, lazy, nonchalant, 
almost provokingly quiet, his heart was hot within him ; but 
he would not lose his temper, he could not bluster to a woman, 
though possibly the anger he controlled with firm determi- 
nation might lead him to speak the truth more plainly than 
he would have done had he been as calm as he appeared. He 
saw that Mary was constrained, ill at ease, and longing to be 
helped out with some difficult words that she had come on 
purpose to say to him ; so he looked away, he was not inclined 
to meet those eyes, which he feared might, by their influence, 
soften him. He was, as he had before decided, tired of beating 
his head against a sjxme wall, he was sick of holding outarejected 
hand, he would not be the one to bridge the chasm ; so he 
stood tall, erect, silent, with lazy lids drooping over sulky — 
and more than sulky — eyes. Then Mary, finding that she 
was to do her work unaided, and repelled by his reception, 
began her explanations without loss of time. She spoke in 
the hesitating way he had learned to know so well, but clearly, 
and to the point. He listened with his eyes upon the ground ; 
she endeavoured to read his expression, but it was inscrutable. 
' May I speak to Dr. Bedford at once 1 ' she asked, as she 
concluded ; * for there is no time to be lost.' 
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1 What has Dr. Bedford to do with it? ' 

Again she flushed at his tone. 

' He would tell you what ought to be done.' 

' Undoubtedly he would. But that is a thing all the world 
is able and willing to undertake. A finger-post stands ready- 
made at every corner.' 

' Shall I ask him to speak to you to-morrow 1 ' 

' No, thanks, I will not trouble you, for I have nothing to 
say to him.' 

' But surely,' rising to her feet and speaking fast, ' you will 
do something. You cannot allow tho*e houses to remain as 
they are. It — it is wrong, I cannot bear to think of it.' 

He did not answer, and she went on : 

' There is fever in the village at this moment, a child ill 
and in pain because of — of neglect. 1 was there to-day, I saw 
it myself — the broken windows and falling roof, the rotten 
floors, the tumble-down doors and the damp walls. I cannot 
understand how any one can live in such a wretched hut.' 

'No, you cannot understand, but, womanlike, you jump to 
a conclusion with no thought that you may be wrong. You 
are at this instant picturing to yourself how I, " rioting in 
luxury " up here, yet cruelly and ruthlessly allow the villagers, 
who rent my cottages, to suffer and die from the effects of my 
monstrously selfish negligence.' 

'I am picturing nothing;' frigidly. 'I am only asking 
you to exert yourself to better their position now. And you 
refuse me.' 

' Have I refused! I do not remember having refused 
anything.' 

She turned impatiently towards the door with a cold, 
steeled expression on her face, which his angry eyes, drawn at 
last towards her, marked and resented. And in the hardened 
bitterness of his heart, he spoke sternly. 

' Do not go away, Mary. Gome here, yes, over here, it is 
now my turn, and I wish to speak to you. I have not often 
the privilege of seeing you alone, so I will take this oppor- 
tunity. I can read the words between your lips, although 
yon do not like to utter them. Of course I have no feeling, 
I am perfectly callous, there is no fear of wounding me (not 
that you would mind risking it should such a chance exist), 
but it would lower your own sense of dignity, you would not 
condescend to utter them. Your reserve is the result of 
pride, not caution. What you would say is this : " I wish 
to spend my money (of which you have fraudulently deprived 
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me) in this laudable purpose. I regret that, in an evil 
moment, I weakly put all power into the hands of one who 
had already deceived me." You need not blush, Mary, for 
you did not speak the words, so your conscience, which you 
guard so tenderly, may rest at ease. But I tell you I am sick 
to death of being for ever in the wrong. So listen. A plan 
for new cottages is in the architect's hand, and will soon be 
ready. The sanitary inspector was here yesterday, and I 
went down with him to the village. I have attended the two 
last Highway Board meetings, to arrange, if possible, for the 
roading over of the stream. The cottages would have been 
repaired before, had I had the means of carrying out my 
inclination. There are many reasons (and those not wholly 
selfish ones), Mary, for marrying ' (he spoke distinctly, looking 
at her with wrathful eyes) ' for marrying for money/ 

She shivered. A stab of pain struck and quivered through 
her ; but he was too moved with indignation to notice her distress. 

' You regret your marriage ; so do I. Ah ! yes, I see you 
are thinking that I have gained what I wanted. That, too, 
is true. But do you imagine this is a pleasant life for me 1 
bound to you as I am, when you continually avoid and oper ly 
dislike me. I have been fairly patient ; I have done what I 
could to make you happy, but you are as hard and cold as the 
money which you place everlastingly between us. Do you 
think I never have my lonely hours? Do you think my 
position enviable? Impossible! You must know how in- 
tolerable it has become. I wish to God I had never seen you I ' 

Mary wondered at herself for standing, an impassive 
listener, while he told her such ungarnished truths as these. 
She was to look at the matter from a new, but not more 
gratifying, position. He had saciificed himself by marrying 
her for money — it was a duty he had felt incumbent upon 
him ; he was the sacrifice offered on the shrine of sanitary 
reform. She was outside the question, except that he said 
' He wished to God that he had never seen her ! ' Though 
she held her head haughtily, in her wounded pride, he had 
done his cause no injury by his hot words. What woman is 
offended by a just anger in the man she loves ? A scolding, 
once in a way, is wholesome discipline. But let it be over 
and done with, once for all, no vexing repetitions. The jar, 
the fret, the fatal matrimonial nagging d generates love into 
something less than ' vague regret/ 

With fire in his eyes, and mingled passions warring in his 
breast, ho stood looking at her. He longed to expell hoi fiom 
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tl»e throne she had unconsciously usurped in his heart; but 
he was powerless to do so. Even in his anger, he knew that 
lie could not choose but love her : all that she did was to his 
taste ; she never grated upon him. She did not cower at his 
harsh words ; she was not in the least afraid of him — better 
than all, she did not attempt to argue with him. She was 
content — unlike her sex in general — to forego the last word. 
He realized that she was unsubdued. How close she stood to 
him, and yet how far away was the spirit he craved to master ! 
It was in his mind, stirred as he was by anger and by love, 
to take her in his arms, and cov< r her small, white face with 
kisses ; he would remind her that she wms his wife — there 
came a time when patience was but folly. But Sellers' oppor- 
tune entry with tea at this moment baulked him of his half- 
formed purpose, and gave her the excuse she sought to leave 
his presence. She retreated in good order, but it was un- 
doubtedly a retreat. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

' And the voice of that fitful song 
Sings on, and is never still ! 
A boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 9 

Cicely soon threw off all pretence of delicacy, dismissed her 
doctor, and was about the house again, lilting her little songs 
and frisking as aimlessly as a young foal capers and frolics 
about his green field on a spring day. The sense of life, of 
young blood bounding through his veins is joy sufficient, and 
his sober dam watches, with a species of sad thou^htfulness, 
his overflowing ecstasy. She is thinking of the time when 
the process of breaking-in will be over, and the tough leather 
will constrain his shapely limbs, — when he will find the work 
he is born to do to be no child's play, but a grave reality, re- 
quiring (as the years roll by) his utmost strength. For he 
must drag his load along the winding, up-hill road, and, though 
he grows old and less equal to his task, it may so happen that 
his labour will increase rather than diminish. As his days so 
shall not his strength be. His mother has seen some life in 
her day, and she grows cold at the memory of a wretched 
vision from which she once turned shuddering away. A sick- 
ening sight it was of a worn-out, over-driven horse falling 
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to die in a crowded London street, too Dear death to respond 
to the hard blows or foul curses rained on hiin by his master. 
Pooh, away with forebo ling ! Hysterical sentiment is derided 
by the noble race of men. Let the brutes suffer, the frisking 
of youth is the short joy of their inheritance. The last rest, 
underground, the sole reward of their toil. A sweet reward 
for a life of bondage, toil, and pain. 

Mary was preoccupied, or she would have remarked that her 
sister's spirits were not so equable as formerly, and that, from 
time to time, she indulged in long spells of quiet thought. 
Cicely's favourite resort was a window-seat in the drawing- 
room, where she curled herself up with a book in her hand (a 
palpable excuse for sitting silent, for she did not turn the 
pages). Her bright eyes, grown dreamy, would wander out 
across the winter landscape, her imagination straying un- 
checked down pastures sweet and new. Mary, however, had 
her own thoughts to occupy her and was glad to be left alone 
occasionally without troubling herself to inquire into the cause 
of her sister's preoccupation. Her other patient, too, had 
burst his bonds, and, though still a little stiff and careful in 
his movements, declared himself cured, and rejoined Godfray 
in his pursuits; but he still spent what time he could spare in 
the morning-room and kept up the former easy friendship with 
his hostess. But not with Cicely ; between Major Ogilvie and 
her a change of position had occurred. He regretted that it was 
so, but took no pains to avert the gradually approaching 
denouement which his well-accustomed eye foresaw. On the 
contrary, he exerted himself, with the most complete success, 
to intensify its effect, though he excused his conduct by the 
wish that it was within his power to offer that which alone 
would be worth her acceptance. He would gladly have re- 
ciprocated the feeling he had aroused had it been in his power 
to do so, which it was not. Dying embers may be fanned into 
name, but a withered flower, however lovingly tended, will not 
blossom the second time. Cicely was content to accept things 
as she found them, stepping gaily along the dangerous road 
down which he gently guided her. 

Major Ogilvie liked his hostess so much that he was puzzled 
by, and surprised at, his friend's (now palpable) neglect of her. 
For Godfray, since that memorable discussion in the smoking- 
room, had no longer attempted to disguise the coldness which 
existed between his wife and himself ; never appearing in her 
company save at the regulated hours of breakfast and dinner, 
and even then carefully avoiding the necessity of addressing 
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her directly. She grew quiet and pensive under this open mani- 
festation of displeasure, and was evidently unhappy. Things 
grew worse between them instead of better, for he indulged 
himself in saying hitter things in a lazy way which concealed 
his meaning from less acute ears than her own, but which 
distressed her greatly. 

Then, when she turned to Cicely in her desolation, she found 
nothing to satisfy her longing for love and sympathy, for Cicely 
had eyes and thoughts fixed in one direction. She heard but 
one voice when Major Ogilvie was present, and when he was 
absent, her memory was dwelling on his words and looks, or 
she was flitting about the house the embodiment of youth and 
happiness. 

And so the last fortnight has passed, diversified, however, by 
a succession of callers, for many distant neighbours had come 
over to hear a particular and (as time went on) an exaggerated 
account of the accident. The Hanleys, too, had dropped into 
lunch once or twice, and there had been much girlish talk and 
laughter, for they did not keep their merriment for the opposite 
sex alone, nor vary their lively manners according to their 
company, but were equally brisk and good-humoured if woman- 
kind only formed their audience. This had been the case at 
Combe, for Captain Fenwick and Major Ogilvie had been out 
of the house on each occasion of their calling. 

Rosalys Hanley and Cicely had become very friendly. 
Cicely was interested in whomever Major Ogilvie approved, 
and Rosalys was given to forming sudden intimacies. She had a 
succession of decvr friends who reigned one after another in a 
confusing series, and Cis was the last, the newest, consequently 
the dearest, on the list. Not that the old friends were dis- 
carded; on the contrary, Miss Hanley loved them all (up 
to a certain point), for she had a capacious heart. Of an 
enthusiastic temperament, she could not take up a neutral 
position as regarded any one ; she did not understand indiffer- 
ence, she loved or hated, and, as she was possessed of a kindly 
disposition, she loved almost universally. 

' Mary, read this note from Rosie/ said Cicely, tossing a 
letter across the breakfast-table to her sister on the morning 
of the sixth. * What do you say 1 Can I go 1 I should like 
it of all things.' 

Mary, behind her urn, read the note obediently ; but when 
she answered it was to damp her sister's ardour. 

« There will be a difficulty about your luggage, I am afraid ; 
Burton is a long way off. Besides you must ask Major Ogilvie.' 
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'He is late as usual/ Godfray remarked. ' He makes his 
rheumatism an excuse for every deficiency. What joyful 
news has covered your face with smiles, Cicely ? Have you 
come into a fortune ? ' 

' Rosalys Hanley wants me to stay at Burton for a couple 
of nights. She says, if I take my things with me to-night, I 
can stay until Thursday ; and there's a meet of the hounds 
to-morrow at Burton, and some village theatricals in the 
evening.' 

' Well, do you care about going i ' 

' Oh ! yes,' fervently. 

' But what has Dan to do with it I * 

' She has asked him, too ; she says Mr. Hanley will mount 
him to-morrow, and they will send us both back on Thursday/ 

'What a truly Hanleian arrangement. However, here is 
Dan at last. Good morning, my dear fellow. Don't apologize, 
we quite understand that it is all the knee. Cicely hasn't 
been able to eat her breakfast until she sees you. She has 
all manner of tempting delights to spread before you.' 

' Nothing to eat, so you need not hurry yourself to lift the 
dish-covers/ said she, saucily, holding up an envelope before 
his eyes. ' It is all contained in this/ tapping it. ' Will you 
read it?' 

'What, a Christmas letter? No, Miss Manser, I am shy 
of the post this time of year.' But, notwithstanding his 
words, he took the letter she offered him and read it. ' By 
Jove ! ' he said, meditatively. ' Amateur theatricals. " Little 
Toddlekins," of course, so sure to amuse the populace ! And 
old Hanley's roan cob. No, I thank you, not to be done at 
the price/ 

Mary looked up relieved. A six miles' tete-a-tete drive with 
her husband had not been a prospect that she could contem- 
plate calmly. She was grateful to Providence for this inter- 
position — and said to Cicely, in the cheerful way in which 
our friends treat our little disappointments, 

' There, dear, he has decided for you. It is best to refuse, 
for there would have been a difficulty about sending your 
luggage/ 

' You are mistaken, Mary,' corrected her husband ; he was 
nettled as he read between the lines and knew — or thought he 
did so — why her wishes were contrary to his own. ' I could 
have sent Kirby over this afternoon, he has nothing to do.' 

He and his little sister-in-law were about equally dis- 
appointed, though the feeling of the one was carefully con* 
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cealed, and the other fearlessly displayed. Disappointment 
was new to the young girl, she had not learned the dreary 
but consoling philosophy of — 

* Come, Disappointment, come, 

Not in thy terrors clad ; 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 

The restless or the bad.' 

She was restless perhaps, poor child, but not bad ; however, 
the chastening rod did not terrify, it only made her pout, and 
look imploringly at him, whose harsh fiat had banished hope. 
She was too candid to resort to artifice, she wanted him to 
change his mind, and did not attempt to conceal the desire. 
He was astonished to find that she had set her heart on what 
appeared, to his maturer judgment, such a dreary prospect. 

' Miss Manser, is it possible that you wish to go % * 

Her face answered for her, and Godfray seconded its 
influence warmly. 

1 Wish to go, to be sure she does, she is as keen as mustard. 
My dear Dan, is it so long ago since you were young, that 
you have forgotten the sensation 1 The days when an invita- 
tion was accepted simply because it was an invitation 1 Did 
you never (shy and bold, by turn) attend ladies' tea-parties, 
or rush out after dinner to enjoy the pleasing excitement of 
a round game ? Did you never, at an impromptu afternoon 
dance, plough a thick carpet in heavy boots, while your nervous 
hands were thrust into tight, too tight, dogskin gloves ? Of 
course you did — we all did — and very much we enjoyed 
ourselves in those days, and I, for one, regret them.' 

' Good gracious, what a tirade ! ' exclaimed Cicely, im- 
patiently, as she hacked her buttered toast into dice. 'I 
don't know why you drag in round games and tea-parties, and 
afternoon dances j this has nothing to do with any of them. 
What are you driving at ? ' 

Major Ogilvie was looking at Godfray with a comical 
expression of bewilderment. 

1 He is driving me on 2 to Mr. Hanley's roan cob, with 
village theatricals to follow. He has not the remnant of a 
heart, pity is a stranger to him, or he would feel for a comrade 
who, in the old days so feelingly alluded to, " ploughed the 
carpet " heroically in his company. My dear Mrs. Fen wick, 
why does he wish me to sacrifice myself on this shrine ? He 
would not do it himself for the wealth of the Indies.' 

Mary was busy over her cups. 
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' I should not attend to him,' she said, without looking np. 
* I should please myself/ 

'First-rate advice,' said (iodfray, slowly, with an angry 
laugh. ' In following which my wife herself sets an excellent 
example.' 

Major Ogilvie was vexed that such an unprovoked assault 
had been directed at his gentle neighbour, and hastened to 
change the subject. Married couples always bickered, it was 
part of the matrimonial programme. If she should indulge 
herself by retorting, what an opportunity for a battle-royal. 
But she had no such intention, and was grateful to him for 
filling what might have been an awkward pause. 

'Let us eat our breakfast, before I make up my mind. 
For, whichever way it is decided, one of us, either Miss Manser 
or I, will be in sad affliction. Mrs. Fenwick, you have for- 
gotten my sugar — thanks. Any news in the pnper, Fenwick ? ' 

'Don't read the paper,' said the youngest of the party, 
pettishly. ' A newspaper is either stupid or horrible. The 
accidents and murders are appalling — the politics, the articles, 
and the markets ouvrage de tongue haleine. Only idle people, 
who have nothing to do, and want something to think about, 
like reading newspapers.' 

' I would not give vent to too many original sentiments, 
Cicely,' said her brother-in-law, witheringly. ' I should think 
before I speak/ 

Cicely shrugged her shoulders and looked at her sister. 

' He is cross this morning, Mary ; entre nous, I believe he 
has the gout/ 

' No, that is not it,' asserted Dan, once more throwing 
himself into the threatened breach. 'I have an inspiration 
as to why he is so anxious to banish us to Burton to-night. 
Goff, I can read your mind like an open book. If you can 
oust two of the party from the carriage you will be able, on 
your homeward way, to recline at ease, face to the horses, and 
with plenty of room for your feet. I am ashamed of your 
selfish sybarism I That is why I am not to disappoint Miss 
Manser. That is why I am to renew my youth! Recover 
your temper I You shall not be thwarted ; 1 will bear it for 
your sake. It is a good deal to sacrifice at the shrine of 
friendship, but it shall be done/ 

He perceived that, for some unfathomable reason, God fray 
wished him to accept the invitation to Burton ; so, with his 
habit of smoothing away difficulties, where he could do so 
without personal inconvenience, he consented. Had he been 
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altogether adverse to the idea, the sacrifice, as he called it, 
would not have been made, for he had not cultivated that sort 
of disposition which appreciates the beauty of self-immolation. 

Cicely understood (as he intended her to do) that her wishes 
had the power to bias him ; he did not say so, but his eyes 
were expressive, and she was quick to read. He did not 
anticipate any difficulty in the course it pleased him to pursue 
in regard to her ; he had never been harassed by the evil 
consequences of his flirtations. Fortunately he could always 
find an excuse for a speedy departure if bright eyes grew 
wistful, rosy cheeks pale, and merry lips dull and silent. 
And it was so easy for him to brighten Cicely into radiant 
smiles — she looked her best too when she smiled — it cost 
him no trouble : a few judicious words — a look even — would 
effect his purpose. Her freshness of feeling was exhilarating ; 
it had not begun to pall on him as yet, and she was altogether 
such a dear little girl that he found it pleasant to be capable 
of adding to her happiness. 

He was enjoying himself at Combe, the sport was good, the 
cook excellent, and Cicely he found a great resource. There 
was no sort of formality between himself and Godfray, their 
friendship was of such long standing that they were thoroughly 
at home with one another. Dan felt no surprise when his 
host was absent or quick-tempered, it was what his experience 
of matrimony led him to expect ; no man escaped scathless 
from such an ordeal. Among the friends of his who had 
married since his acquaintance with them, not one but had 
deteriorated sadly in capacity for genial good-fellowship. 
This last wedding had not borne fruit of a nature to shake 
his theory, for Captain Fenwick was no longer placid — he had 
grown moody, irritable, and reserved. 

Had the gray eyes he loved so well been true, had the soft 
hand (at the memory of whose touch he trembled) been his 
own, would he have found that the ties binding him could gall, 
or the fetters irritate ? A thousand times, no 1 There was 
desecration in the thought. He banished it, and followed 
Godfray away from the breakfast-table, smiling a regretful 
gocd-bye at the girl he left behind him. 

' Mary, why don't you want me to go to-night ? ' questioned 
Cicely, as together the sisters crossed the hall. ' Have you 
any secret reason ? If so, tell me what it is.' 

Mary took refuge in sophistry — contrary to her usual habit. 

' I did not know that you would be so anxious to go away 
from me Cicely.' 
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' Don't be a goose ! it is only for two days ; besides, you 
won't miss me, you have Godfrey.' 

' I have Godfray,' sue repeated, bitterly, ' I have him indeed. 
"We are so much together — never apart, in fact. Such a 
devoted couple, are we not ? ' 

' What do you mean ? ' cried Cicely, distressed ; something 
must be radically wrong to make Mary speak thus. * Are 
you angry with him 1 Have you really quarrelled 1 Oh 1 I 
am afraid you have.' 

Mary mastered herself by an effort. She would not thrust 
the minutest portion of her trouble upon her sister ; she did 
not understand what had possessed her to hint at a reproach 
of him ; the storm within her forced unbidden words from her 
lips. 

'You need not be afraid, then, Cis, for we have not 
quarrelled at all. I was only — only joking. Of course, I do 
not want you, you conceited child I No, I am not coming 
with you now ; don't tempt me away from my housekeeping 
duties. Go and paint those impossible dicky-birds for Major 
Ogilvie. I wonder if he will admire their funny wooden 
faces — I tell you candidly that I do not.' 

Cicely was not quite satisfied by Mary's explanation, and 
was, moreover, surprised at the unkind criticism of her flight 
of robins and tomtits, laboriously designed upon a photograph- 
frame bespoken by Major Ogilvie. She was far from an 
accomplished artist, and, entering the morning-room, she there 
resumed her labour of love with infinite pains and some 
dejection of spirit. 

Meanwhile Mary, with her mind dutifully fixed upon her 
larder, directed her course to the kitchen. As she passed 
through the passage on her way, she met the housemaid, 
Kate, who, with a face disfigured by recent tears, was smother- 
ing a sob as she approached. Wondering if it was within her 
power to mend what was amiss, Mary stopped her, asking 
gently, 

' What is the matter, Katef I am afraid you are ill.' 

The kind words re-opened the flood-gates of Kate's tears, 
and she began to cry with the abandonment of her class. 

' Hush, Kate — gently — don't cry. Is there anything the 
matter at home ? ' 

' Lawk, no, 'm ' — sob — ' nothing the matter ' — sob — ' only 
I'm ' — a burst of sobbing — ' a bit down-hearted, 'm.' 

There was nothing the matter — she was down-hearted. An 
admirable housemaid, dusting and scrubbing vigorously, she 
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was evidently a person who did nothing half-heartedly; her 
down-heartedness was acute and overwhelming. Mary recalled 
Becket's disgust at Kate's proclivity for ' the men ' ; she re- 
called the story of her pinings for George, the ex-footman, the 
' general courter.' So the tears, the sobs, the down-heartedness 
were all for love. 

' He jests at scars who never felt a wound,' 

consequently Mary was not in a condition to jest. She was 
sober over, and sympathetic towards, Kate's prief. To her it 
was an interesting drama, not a laughable comedy. 

' A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.' 

Reflecting that a * general courter ' must prove a calamitous 
form of lover, she spoke soothingly. 

' Don't cry, Kate, for that will not mend matters. Make 
haste over your work, and go out for a walk in the afternoon. 
The air will do you good.' 

And, smiling encouragement, she passed her by and disap- 
peared into the store-room. But Kate, so far from being 
encouraged, continued her sobs as she wended her way up-stairs. 
There seemed to be something more than mere down-hearted- 
ness in her woe — a more concentrated grief than the love- 
sickness with which Mary had credited her. It was so ; on 
the horns of a dilemma she was torn between love and duty, 
and the situation distracted her. She had not heard of the 
' nobility of suffering and being still.' It was not the way in 
which she had been brought up ; self-control is a lesson never 
taught in cottage life. If a peasant child should fall, it will 
scream — the hurt may be little or great, no matter, it will 
scream ; if the mother is angry, she will bluster fiercely ; if 
sad, she will weep vehemently; if amused, what a burst of 
laughter follows ! She may have (she has, most probably) an 
ineffable power of endurance, of patience, of self-sacrifice, but 
of self-control she lacks the very elements. Noblesse oblige. 
Culture effects a revolution in such matters. The universal 
boon of self-restraint is recognized. 

When Mary had attended to her household duties, she 
returned to the morning-room, where Cicely, with both elbows 
on the table before her, and her face resting on her hand, sat 
disconsolately gazing at her half -finished painting, the unsavoury 
elements of her art scattered beside it. 

' Is that you, Mary ? ' she asked, without looking up. * You 
have made me miserable. Why did you tell me these littb 
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pigs looked like wood 1 I see it is true, and I can never admire 

them again.' 

1 Little pigs, my dear? I never heard anything about pigs.' 
' Mary, don't be a duffer ; ' impatiently. ' Birds are pigs 

when they are odious.' 

* Birds? Oh! of course. I am so sorry; did I say they 
looked like wood 1 ' penitently. 

1 Perhaps you did not mean it I Come and look again.' 
Mary came. She examined them long and critically, but she 
did not venture on a remark. Cicely sighed. 

' You need not trouble to perjure yourself, Mary, because I 
see they are very inferior. Their horrible eyes — instead of 
being cute — have no expression at all, not even a stupid one.' 
4 Never mind, Cis, they are good enough for him, he likes 
them.' 

'So he says;' doubtfully. — Good enough for him; what 
heresy I 

' Why did he ask you to paint it for him ? ' 
' Because he wanted a frame for my photograph/ 
1 Your photograph 1 I didn't know he had a photograph of 
you.' 

' Oh, yes, he has. I gave it to him on Sunday afternoon ' 
(fatal Sunday afternoon !) ' He asked me to paint a frame 
for it, and suggested a flight of robins and tomtits, because, 
you know, I feed them on the terrace every morning.' 

* I dare say he won't examine it much,' said her sister, with 
a view to consolation, * or, if he doesn't like it, he can easily 
buy a better one.' 

'A great many people paint worse than I do,' observed 
Cicely, huffily ; * they do, Mary, I am not joking. Every one 
paints now-a-days. There is a nineteenth century Renaissance, 
— perhaps not the best thing in the world for art, but first- 
rate for trade. The oil and colour men must be coining 
fortunes. Bah 1 I wish I was an oil and colour man 1 I should 
love to make my fortune.' 

•Why?' 

' What a question ! why do I want a fortune ? Why, for 
every reason under the sun, but, chief est of all, to mark my 
own identity. Girls are many, but fortunes rare ! ' 

Cicely laughed to herself ; how she would have showered her 
gold upon one object — that object who, the previous day, had 
lamented his poverty to her as they sat together during that 
lazy hour preceding dinner. 

Major Ogilvie had acquired a habit of lamenting his poverty 
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when he sat alone with the happy woman who amused him : 
it was a part of the business, a thoughtful way of letting them 
down gently ; it broke their fall. A balm to their bruised 
vanity, if not a salve to a deeper wound, a shred of something 
whereon to hang their dwindling self-respect I He was gone, 
he had loved and had ridden away, but then — but then — he 
suffered too. All that they had imagined had not been empty 
fancy, the passion had been real. Poverty alone forced back 
a willing heart, and parted eager lovers ; it was the harrowing 
story repeated again : 

' Best for you and best for me.' 

It was a kind impulse that prompted him to plead poverty, 
it was so consoling to those ' nice girls/ and did not deprive 
him of his ample and comfortable income. 

Cicely painted on industriously for a few minutes, while 
Mary stood idle by the fireside. 

'Isn't it a lovely morning?' remarked tha younger girl 
presently. ' As soon as I have finished this beastly tomtit, I 
am going out. I hate/ with severe emphasis, ' frowsting over 
the fire.' 

' Where are you going 1 ' asked Mary, anxiously. She 
intended making a small and private expedition on her own 
account, and for once was not desirous of her sister's company ; 
not being versed in the practice of deceit, she felt as guilty as 
though she were plotting a dynamite outrage. 

' I'm going for a walk ; ' demurely. ' I never make plans ; 
I like to wander where the sunshine looks the brightest and 
the country the most beautiful. As you won't come, I shall 
take the dogs, they love roaming as I love it.' 

She did not press Mary to accompany her, for she found her 
own thoughts sufficient and delightful company. To wander 
along a lonely hillside, a wide expanse of smiling winter sky 
above, a fresh breeze playing around, a wild and beautiful 
country landscape spread below her, health and hope to propel 
her steps, the dawn of love irradiating everything — the 
present day, the glorious future — with rose-coloured seductive 
glamour. This was complete happiness! this the full realiza- 
tion of the ecstacy of existence. 

' The boy's will is the wind's will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.* 

That day for her was past, she knew it, but the present 
hour was rich with nobler things. 
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I If you go through the fields don't leave the gates open/ 
urged the squire's wife, impressively. 'Last time you went to 
the wisl.ing-well you left a gate open and the sheep strayed 
miles away, and a cow was lost for three days.' 

' Godfray never scolded me/ observed Cis ; ' he missed an 
excellent opportunity.' 

' No, but he scolded me instead, and I did not deserve it. — 
And don't let the dogs stray, dear, or they will be off to the 
coverts and disturb the game.' 

' Mary, what other directions have you % Are you quali- 
fying yourself for a land-agent % ' 

' Nonsense, Cicely, I am only reminding you.' 

' You are " dismissing me with" a caution," several cautions, 
in fact. You are what Mrs. Holland calls " bucolic." A bus 
with this tomtit, the blue spot on his head looks like a Langtry 
bonnet. My patience is exhausted — and look at the sunshine 1 
It is a sin to be indoors on such a glorious morning. Adieu, 
ma Marie, I am off to get my coat and hat.' 

So saying, and leaving all her painting appliances behind 
her, she danced away out of sight. Her sister watched her 
with an indulgent smile, and, as the voice singing, ' Je ne fais 
qu'admirer/ died in the distance, she went to the table, and, 
with tidy fingers, set it in order, putting the half-painted 
frame into a drawer in her cabinet. Months passed before 
that drawer was reopened, and the tomtits and robins released 
momentarily from their dark piison ; then tears splashed on 
their rough plumage, and a tender hand thrust them back out 
of her sight into everlasting banishment. 

Soon Cicely reappeared equipped for her walk, but with 
such a comical expression of dismay on her face that Mary 
inquired, hastily, 

* What is the matter, CisT 

I I have been suffering for your iniquity, and I am still 
smarting under the injustice. Becket is in a vile temper, and 
says you have broken her heart. So she flew at me to know 
what she is to pack for me to take to Burton, and whatever 
I suggested she found fault with, turned up her nose at it, 
and said it would not do. I laughed at Ler, and she burst 
into tears, and declared she was distraught because you have 
refused to wear your wedding-dress to-night/ 

' Becket loves an excuse for tears/ said Mary, frowning. 

' But why won't you wear it, Mary % It is a pity not to air 
such a smart garment, and I thought it was comme ilfaut for 
a bride.' 
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' I am going to wear black.' Her wedding-dress lay in its 
lonely box, condemned to the degradation of the lumber-room ; 
it had done its duty, no second service would be called for 
from it. 

* So Becket tells me ; she is ringing her hands, and declaring 
that you will disappoint every one in the room. I told her 
"Never mind, it won't spoil their dinner." But it is bad 
luck, Mary.' 

' I dare say, dear, but black it will be, coute que coute, as 
you say.' 

' As you have made up your mind, I need not waste time in 
giving you advice.' 

' Sensible girl.' 

' Adieu ! I don't grudge you your interview with Becket— 
when Greek meets Greek, etc. Adieu, Mary I I am going a 
great long walk — it is better even than Pears' soap for the 
complexion.' 

* Adieu, te quitter cest mourir. 9 



CHAFIER XX. 

* What vexes after all, 
Is just that such as she, with such as I, 
Knows how to vex. Sweet heaven, she takes me up 
As if she had fingered and dog-eared me, 
And spelled me by the fireside half a life. 9 

Half-an-houb later Mary was hurrying down the drive, 
hugging what seemed a guilty secret to her guileless bosom. 
She was so preoccupied by its weight and purpose that she 
failed to appreciate the charm of the bright winter morning. 
She scarcely marked the hoar-frost, melted by the mild warmth 
of the sun until it sparkled in dewdrops on the shrubs and 
glittered gray upon the turf, the bracing crispness of the air, 
the clearness of the atmosphere in the valley, the outlines of 
the distant hills darkly denned against the mellow blue of the 
' glorious sky.' 

She was on her way to the rectory, for she thought that 
there she might find a loophole of escape from a threatened 
misfortune. The truth was this : she could not face the idea 
of the tete-a-tete drive with her husband ; if it was within her 
power, she would avert such a catastrophe by introducing the 
constraint of a third person's presence. For an hour by his 
side, an hour, perhaps, wherein to listen to his reproaches, an 
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hour when it might please his humour to talk softly and look 
warmly, an hour which would beguile her into an eni|ty 
delight by the satisfaction of his presence, an hour when the 
spell of his fascination would enfold her like a garment — such 
a bitter-sweet hour might betray the secret which sapped her 
self-confidence, and the existence of which she was too proud 
to recognize even in the innermost chambers of her mind. 
She had wondered to see that he appeared desirous of taking 
such a journey — though to him it was fraught with no danger 
— until Major Ogilvie had discovered what seemed to her a 
sufficient reason, and one which she was quick to credit. 

On the preceding Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Holland had called 
at Combe and had broadly hinted her wish for a 'lift* to 
Burton. She had explained that dear Lady Barbara had 
positively insisted upon her accepting the invitation. In 
truth, the insisting had been in the mild form of — 

' Mr. and Lady Barbara Hartley request the pleasure of Mrs. 
Hollands company at dinner on Tuesday, tfie 6th January, 
at 7.45/ 

The idea of the lonely drive appalled her. Mr. Holland, as 
he did not go out himself at night, kept no close carriage, so 
she should be obliged to resort to the services of the 'Red 
Lion ' fly, which was, as they knew, quite too dreadful ! Mary 
had explained that, as they were all going, their carriage 
would be full, and she had politely regretted that such was the 
case. However, now, at the last moment, their plans had 
changed, so what could be more natural than that she should 
go down to the rectory and say so, asking, at the same time, 
whether a lift home would be acceptable ? — half a loaf being 
better than no bread. It was the simplest course imaginable, 
but, for all that, Mary had veiled the scheme in mystery. It 
could be of no interest to Godfray, it was nothing to him, he 
would not care one way or the other; she need not trouble 
herself to mention it to him. 

And Godfray, trudging through the wet fields with his gun 
across his shoulder and Dan by his side, was filled by one 
thought that repeated itself as does a tuneful strain of music 
stamped upon the brain, over and over again like the sweet 
refrain of a passionate waltz, vibrating in the memory — the 
thought of a drive through the quiet night, a drive by her 
side under the starlit heaven, amid the solemn stillness of the 
all-encircling night, while the yellow stars should be flecking 
the indigo sky. An hour when the gentle presence of the 
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woman he loved should pervade him, her grave eyes shining 
through the twilight, her soft voice hardly breaking the 
pregnant silence. 

His imagination was soaring on apace, his hand and eye 
were not quite steady, so that he shot wide, winging his bird, 
which fluttered away over the common, and presently fell 
exhausted to the ground. Then, after long hours of anguish, 
it died a lingering death beneath the gorse-bushes. Gorgeous 
tombstones, bright with golden blossom, redolent with sweet 
scents. 

When Mary reached the rectory, she found the two children 
trundling their hoops in the sunshine, upon the terrace before 
the house. Though she was an unusual visitor at such an 
early hour, they expressed no surprise at seeing her ; but then 
nothing surprises a child. If, as is reported, 

' The man in the moon came down too soon, 
And asked his way to Norwich,' 

it would seem to the children nothing remarkable ; they would 
refer him to Susan — that universal encyclopaedia — with com- 
plete sang-froid, and, taking him at once into their confidence, 
would fill his ears with a bewildering account of their desires, 
fears, hopes, and sorrows, plying him too with questions about, 
and surmises upon, his habits of life among the mountains of 
the moon. Children are compelled to take so much on faith, 
that nothing seems impossible ; they have never acquired 
the pernicious tendency to scepticism which obtrudes itself 
unsought upon those of riper years. 

Jack turned on hearing Mary's footsteps on the drive and 
at once called her attention to his hoop. 

' You had better not kiss me, Bride,' he said, pompously, 
1 because my hoop is iron, and I have just washed it at the 
pump, so it might come off on your frock, it has on Gill's, 
all over it. She's been crying, her hands got cold pumping. 
Susan sent us out to play, she is writing to her cousin.' 

Jack's dialogue was always arranged staccato, and he 
crowded so much diverse news into his short speeches that 
Captain Fenwick had named him Jingle. However, Jack had 
objected to a nickname the meaning of which he could not 
understand, and had been reduced to tears when he heard it, 
so that Gill — like the loyal sister she was — had come to his 
aid, and, attacking the aggressor with clenched fists as she 
cried, 'You shan't tease my brusserl' had banished the 
offending appellation for ever. 
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Just now Gill was absorbed over the management of her 
hoop, and took no notice whatever of Mrs. Fenwick, but Jack 
talked for them both, rejoicing over the advent of a fresh 
play-fellow. 

* Sorry you haven't got a hoop, Bride. Gill will lend you 
hers, then you can have a race with me. It's dreadful 
difficult round the corners. I don't expect you could do it, 
Gill can't.' 

' I must not stay with you this morning, Jack, for I have 
come to see your mother. Is she indoors 1 ' 

' Don't know,' said he absently. ' Is she, Gill ? ' 

' Course she is,' said Gill, with superiority. ' She's up-stairs, 
curling her little curls wiz the pinchers.' 

'Don't they burn when they are hot, those pinchers/ he 
remarked, significantly. ' They're dangerous things. One 
day I got mother's and redded them in the nursery fire. I 
pinched Gill's hair with them ; it smelt awful and a lot of it 
came off. They tangled up, too, those pinchers, and they 
burnt Gill's head a good deal. She isn't brave, she screamed, 
and Susan, and Grand, and John, and cook all came up to see 
what it was. They did look funny. They had runned up 
so fast they couldn't breathe.' 

' Wasn't funny,' contradicted Gill, pulling out a yellow curl 
from beneath her hat and looking at it reflectively. ' I cried, 
and mother cried, and Jack cried 'cos he was put to bed.' 

'Didn't cry,' said Jack, angrily, but without veracity. 
' Boys never cry. Girls cry.' 

'The sky cries when you tell stories/ Gill announced, 
unhesitatingly. 

' Pooh 1 nonsense, that's rain, silly/ began Jack, with 
scorn, but Mary judiciously broke in with a request, and 
averted what might have been a serious misunderstanding. 

' Will you ring the bell for me, Jack ? I cannot wait for I 
am in a hurry.' 

Jack was pleased to comply, and rang a tremendous peal, 
which Gill, not to be outdone, instantly duplicated ; so, when 
tHe alarmed maid came running to answer the summons, the 
bell was still, to Mary's shame, clanging through the house. 

' Yes, Mrs. Holland was at home/ she allowed, but not 
very willingly. An early morning visitor was, she knew, 
unwelcome to her mistress, whose elaborate toilette was not 
usually completed until noon. 

Mary waited for some time in the drawing-room before Mrs. 
Holland appeared, so that she had ample leisure to examine 
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the Dresden china, and to look, with sympathetic awestruck 
eyes, upon a table dedicated to young Mr. Holland's memory, 
where many photographs, taken of him at different ages and 
stages of his life, had been arranged among vases of cut 
flowers ; while, at the back of the table, there hung against 
the wall a large water-colour painting of his grave. It seemed 
a pity that the flowers in the vases were withered, and that 
among the sacred relics of the dead young man was pushed 
a yellow-backed novel, lying open on its face. Mary found 
herself hoping that Jack's violent ring had startled a dusting 
housemaid into the error. She thought of gently removing 
the offending object and re-arranging the disturbed photographs 
so as to save the widow's feelings, but, before she had carried 
her half-formed intention into effect, Mrs. Holland entered, 
and it was too late. 

4 1 am afraid I have kept you waiting, Mrs. Fen wick, but, 
as I am generally undisturbed so early in the morning, I 
thought I was quite safe, and was seeing about my gown for 
this evening. I have been immured in mourning here for so 
long that I feel completely behind the times. It is a year and 
nine months since poor dear Willie died, and before that he 
was ill for weeks, and though I went out then — I thought it 
right to do so — I was anxious and worried, and unable to 
enjoy myself as I might otherwise have done.' 

Mary murmured something sympathetic, and Mrs. Holland 
went on : 

* I am fond of society, I understand society, it is a depriva- 
tion for me to be shut up in the country; so, when Lady 
Barbara pressed the point, I gave way and accepted her 
invitation. I know poor dear Willie would not wish me to 
refuse, he would have urged my going ; he could not bear me 
to forego a pleasure on his account.' 

She looked towards his sacred table, saw the book lying 
there, and, lifting it, she glanced at the page at which it lay 
open, and, as she carefully inserted a mark, she went on 
speaking — Mary, noticing her action, at once exonerated the 
dusting housemaid from blame, — 

'Of course, one does not expect much, one knows what a 
country dinner-party means. The same eternal faces, the same 
menu, the same style of conversation. Mr. Hanley's inane 
tales and Lady Barbara's green velvet and point-lace. How- 
ever, there is always excitement in dining at Burton, for you 
never know whether the people you meet are quite respectable ; 
the Hanleys ask any one who amuses them ; they are totally 
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unconventional I hear we are to be unusually gay to-night, 
a large dinner and more people in the evening ; Lady Barbara 
makes so many efforts for those girls that she deserves success. 
Now tell me, Mrs. Fenwick, for you are behind the scenes, is 
there anything serious between Major Ogilvie and Rosalys ? ' 

' I know nothing whatever about it,' with prompt decision. 

' You know nothing whatever about it 1 ' she repeated, 
with an inflection of tone that implied a doubt of the last 
speaker's veracity. ' Then, I presume, you are intentionally 
blind. However, I am always interested in the happiness of 
my neighbours, a love-affair engrosses my attention. But in 
this case I am anxious; Tdo not think such a flirt likely to 
make a good wife.' 

* Miss Hanley is very lively and amusing.' 

4 You are right, and of course we know, you and I, that a 
man requires something of that kind if he is to be kept happy 
at home/ 

Mrs. Holland paused for a reply, and Mary responded, 
irrelevantly, 

* My sister and Miss Hanley are great friends.' 

' So I have noticed ; I am amused at their sudden intimacy ; 
I prophesy as sudden a collapse. Rivalry and friendship do 
not amalgamate.' 

At this moment Mary wavered in her determination ; should 
she seek for such a companion through the long drive home ? 
The long drive under the stars, the thought of which stirred 
her heart into strong throbs ; yes, indeed it did, and, as such 
was the case, therefore she should come. What signified 
curious and prying eyes, what signified sharp words or cutting 
innuendoes, they were all as nothing in comparison to what she, 
in her weakness, apprehended. Of two evils she chose the 
lesser, and took the necessary plunge without delay. 

'I must apologize for my unconscionably early visit, Mrs. 
Holland, but we have made an alteration in our plans about 
to-night. Major Ogilvie and Cicely are going to stay at 
Burton until Thursday ; so, if you care to have it, we can offer 
you a seat home in the carriage. We only settled it this 
morning. I came down at once to let you know.' 

Mary suffered under a sense of hypocrisy as she received 
thanks and a warm acceptance of her offer. Mrs. Holland was 
genuinely pleased ; the Combe barouche was so preferable to 
the shaky village fly from the ' Bed Lion,' the discomfiture of 
which, with its rattling windows and straw-stuffed, fusty 
cushions, she had often experienced with cordial disgust. How 
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willingly she would dismiss it, and join the br.'de and bride- 
groom. 

She did not give Mary credit for the friendly offer, but at 
once concluded that it came from Captain Fenwick. No doubt 
he was anxious to obtain the society of a spirited, congenial 
soul to beguile the homeward drive. His dull wife was no 
better than a kill-joy on his hands, and, of course, like all 
heiresses, expected a great deal of attention. 

' Excessively kind of you, Mrs. Fenwick. I am most grate- 
ful ; but are you sure you really want me 1 What will poor 
Captain Fenwick say — for I take so much room with my 
prodigious train V 

And, remembering how angry her poor dear Willie used to 
be, if by chance she gave a * lift ' to one of her extraneous 
admirers, and ousted him from his seat, she thought how 
very anxious for her company Captain Fenwick must be. 
She looked amazed at Mary, who had blushed up to the eyes 
under the weight of her secret, and who faltered, 

' He will, I am sure, be delighted to hear that you are 
coming with us.' 

Then a very pleasurable idea occurred to Mrs. Holland. 
This superior person, this cold woman, was jealous of her. 
How gratifying, and how amusing 1 The evening's entertain- 
ment would not be over when they quitted Burton ; the enjoy- 
ment might be maintained all through the long drive home. 
To her taste, the slow torture of one of her own sex was a 
delight only inferior to the dissection of the other. It was a 
pastime dear to her heart, the mere anticipation of which 
soothed her into her sweetest humour ; indeed, so gushingly 
loquacious did she become that Mary could hardly find an 
opportunity to assert her intention of immediate departure. 

' Are you going, Mrs. Fenwick 1 Must you go 1 However, 
I am happy to think that it is au revoir. The thought of this 
coming dissipation quite excites me, it is so long since I have 
been out. If it is not an impertinent question, I wonder if I 
may ask whether you are going in your wedding-dress to- 
night V 

' I am still in mourning.' 

' To be sure ; but I should have said that, if one is sufficiently 
cheerful to be married, one is sufficiently cheerful to wear 
one's wedding-dress. Ah 1 how well I recollect my first 
appearance at Lady Lyons', just two months after my wedding. 
I was ashamed of poor dear Willie's demonstrativeness ; but 
men are foolish at those times, are they not? However, one 
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ought not to be impatient of their obtrusive attentions ; it is 
an evil that rights itself only too soon. I gather this, at 
least, from what I hear; I myself had no occasion to grumble. 
My husband was my devoted lover up to the day of his death. 
But then, we were an old-fashioned couple, for ours was a 
love-match ; I was a penniless girl, my poor face my only 
fortune/ 

Mary had risen, and stood before Mrs. Holland, her face 
full in the searching winter sunshine, her serene eyes meeting 
those sagacious orbs of her companion unflinchingly. 

' I must go,' she repeated once more, holding out her hand 
determinately. 'I have to stop in the village on my way 
back, and it is getting late.' 

* More cottage visiting 9 How can you do it ? The British 
workman and his family are so unsavoury I Really, you 
missed your vocation when you married ; you should bave 
been a sister of charity, the rdle would have suited you to 
perfection. You would have been happy ; you would, I believe, 
have revelled in East-end rags and dirt.' 

But Mary felt, as she wended her way homewards, that 
between her and the ideal sister of charity there was but little 
in common, and that Mrs. Holland's lofty conception of her 
character was erroneous and ill-deserved. 



CHAPTER XXL 

' His friends would praise him, I believed 'em ; 
His foes would blame him, and 1 scorned 'em 5 
His friends as angels I received 'em, 
His foes — the devil had suborned 'em.' 

The drive to Burton that evening was performed under 
pleasant auspices. Not one of the party was in the least 
inclined to be fractious or to mar with any breath of discord 
the harmonious pursuit of pleasure ; all, for to-day (how rare 
a consummation 1) had put on holiday hearts to match their 
holiday attire. 

Four good-looking, well-dressed young people, apparently 
as happy and high-spirited as possible, kept the ball of con- 
versation lightly rolling. The barouche contained, to three out 
of the four, what represented to them, for the time being, the 
whole of the interesting living world, everything that made 
the earth the thrilling and engrossing abode which they could 
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not but find it ; all else, all that lay outside the sraall and 
sacred enclosure, was dull, flat, unprofitable, stagnant 1 There, 
close at hand, almost within reach, was the life that surely 
was worth the living, let pessimists assert the contrary ever 
so positively. 

Cicely's blithe laughter rippled in response to Dan's banter, 
while Godfray's eyes, ardeut, aglow with passion, ever sought, 
through the baffling twilight, the slight figure of his wife, 
whose face showed small and white above the soft darkness of 
enveloping furs. Her slim gloved hands lay idle on her knee, 
maddeningly near to him. 

The midsummer madness was assuming serious proportions ; 
it had taken the bit between its teeth and was ready, at a 
word, to gallop uncontrolled along the flowery paths. It was 
magnifying a very ordinary young man into a Jove-like hero, 
and transforming a good girl into an omnipotent goddess, but 
therein lays its glory and seductions. Who would stop to 
appreciate the real when there is a possibility of straining 
after, of worshipping, of grasping at, ay, even of possessing 
the ideal? The idol may be of clay or porcelain, of plaster of 
Paris or of marble, the concealing drapery swathes the shapely 
limbs. Time will discover the merit of the composition, for 
the clay will crumble into dust, the plaster of Paris soil and 
tarnish, but the porcelain and the marble will endure intact. 

Major Ogilvie, turning suddenly to speak to his neighbour, 
was rendered dumb by catching sight of the expression upon 
Godfray's face as he bent forward to answer some common- 
place observation from Mary. He smiled broadly to himself 
as he leaned back into the shadow and watched his uncon- 
scious, because preoccupied, friend. This unlooked-for dis- 
covery revolutionized Dan's theories ; he could hardly persuade 
himself to believe that he read that rapturous expression 
aright. Was this the indifferent and cold-blooded husband, 
this the man who was so rarely to be found in his wife's 
company, and who, when there, had been negligent, uncon- 
cerned, only shaking off his apathy in the pursuit of sport ? 
His moodiness, his uncertain spirits could be no longer laid 
to the galling of matrimonial fetters; no, certainly not; that 
hypothesis at least was untenable. 

The light of the lamp shining in through the window fell 
full upon him, and Dan, agape with mingled surprise and 
amusement, observed him attentively. Yes, positively his 
head was on one side, he looked as youthfully sentimental as 
a love-lorn subaltern. Then Dan turned his acute eyes upon 
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the object of all this adoration and sought there for the 
fascination that had thus enthralled his comrade. Then he 
wondered why Godfray had concealed his feelings and feigned 
indifference — there was no indifference, feigned or the reverse, 
about him to-night. 

Dan sighed, and his thoughts went wandering back across 
the years, till he fell to longing once again for a sight of the 
never-forgotten gray eyes and the sound of the voice which 
he never heard but in his dreams. But the sigh and the 
wandering thoughts did not interrupt his animated intercourse 
with Cicely, who, excited by the joyful anticipation of her 
first dinner-party, was more than usually alert. As they 
entered the lodge-gates and approached their destination, 
she questioned Mary upon some minor points of etiquette 
anxiously. 

* Tell me quickly, do I take out my bread and undo my 
dinner-napkin before I take off my gloves ? ' 

' Yes, yes.' 

* Then I am afraid the soup will come round before I am 
ready, for I have sixteen buttons on my gloves.' 

1 If there is any difficulty,' said Dan, concisely, * refuse the 
soup. That is as simple as A £ C 

' But J love my soup.' 

' We shall probably begin with oysters. I do not think 
you will grieve at missing them.' 

' Indeed I shall, I am cultivating a taste for oysters. All 
smart women like oysters : it is provincial not to eat them.' 

' How foolish you are, Cis.' 

' You may call it foolish, but I call it discreet. All 
education is tedious, but think of the glorious goal. When 
I can eat an oyster without making a face, I shall be as proud 
as Lucifer.' 

* In the words of the poet,' put in Dan, 

1 " Grant but three to make a new The^mopyla. ,, * 

* I ate my first on Christmas Day,' pursued Cicely, reflec- 
tively. ' I begged it from Sellors. I took it up to my room ; 
I thought I might appreciate the flavour if I was undisturbed. 
At first I thought it was a bad one, but when I went down 
and asked Sellors he said, " No, it was all right." I ate it 
very nearly all ; I burnt the rest in my tire, it smelt delicious.' 

As she finished speaking the carriage drew up before the 
house, and its occupants, alighting, entered the hall, blink- 
ing like so many owls in the sudden blaze of light. AfUr 
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uncloaking, they were duly ushered into the drawing-room, 
where the other guests were already assembled. As they en- 
tered the room, there was a perceptible pause in the buzz of 
conversation ; once more the bride was the cynosure of all eyes. 
She alone was unconscious of the interest centred in her, and 
made her entry with an easy grace that won Godfrey's watch- 
ful approval. But then, at this time, his approval of his wife 
was as certain as the ebb of the tide which has reached its 
height ; he was ho longer a competent judge, for had she 
sidled across the room, finger in mouth, and with bashful 
blushes bur Ding in her cheek, he would have been ready to 
swear that modesty became her bravely, and was, of all the 
virtues, the most desirable. 

Lady Barbara was a casual hostess. Standing on the rug 
she surveyed her guests with a complaisant and gratified eye, 
but without attempting to exert herself to talk. She left all 
the entertaining to her daughters, for she thought that she 
had done her duty when she had invited her neighbours to 
her house, and had arranged the excellent menu of their 
dinner. She could not make conversation, she did not under- 
stand the art of talking as a science. If she had anything to 
say, she said it, otherwise she maintained what might be termed 
an intelligent silence. Intelligent, because her k$en eyes 
read, marked, and comprehended everything which was going 
on around. Her husband, in direct contrast to his wife, was 
a painstaking and conscientious host. He at once took the 
bride under his wing and directed a whole volley of chit- 
chat at her. Then, motioning her to a seat, while he took up 
his position beside her, he absorbed all her attention until, 
with the announcement of dinner, they led the way to the 
dining-room. Mr. Hanley enjoyed talking to Mary ; she fixed 
her lustrous eyes on his face and listened with gracious atten- 
tion to all that he had to say. It seemed to him that she had 
eyes and ears for no one but her host, and this was both grati- 
fying and unusual. Mr. Hanley had a fund of anecdotes, 
which he delighted in narrating, although before now, to his 
chagrin, he had been aware that his auditors' attention 
wandered, and their minds roamed absently away from him 
and from his subject. Mrs. Fen wick was appreciative, re- 
sponsive, and interested ; he was led into neglecting his dinner, 
while his words flowed fast and free. All his stories were new 
to her ; she laughed at the right moment ; she never laughed 
before the point was fully de veloped ; she was altogether a 
delightful companion. 
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But to Mary it seemed a long while before he turned from 
her to his left-hand neighbour and left her, Mary, free to 
follow her own inclination and investigate her surroundings. 
But the first face that arrested her roaming eye was that of 
her husband. He sat almost opposite to her ; she watched 
him unobserved, for he was deep in conversation with the girl 
beside him. They were laughing together very merrily, and 
Mary eagerly scanned the fair face turned towards him. It 
was such a sprightly, joyous face, with such dimples, such 
white teeth, such laughing eyes surmounted by a crop of 
flaxen curls. She was clad in such a smart blue dress, with such 
an expanse of gleaming neck, and plump round arms bare 
from the shoulder. Godf ray was smiling widely, this laugh- 
ing girl evidently amused him vastly, his sleek head was bent 
towards her. How happy and comely he looked ! Did he 
admire fair women ? Had the * other Mary ' straw-coloured 
hair and a pale skin ? Certain it was that he never appeared 
so thoroughly deboniar and satisfied at Combe. She pondered 
thus with a shadow in her dark eyes, the eyes that were still 
upon him (her investigation of her surroundings had begun 
and ended in him), when he suddenly raised his head and 
looked across the intervening table, straight at her. She had 
no time to lower her black lashes, no time to avert her curious 
gaze before their eyes met. His glance rivetted hers ; for a 
long moment, a long seductive moment, her heart leapt in her 
bosom and her eyes answered to the warmth of his, then, 
emancipating herself with a mighty effort from the thraldom 
of this inexplicable influence, she turned to her neighbour and 
addressed him hastily. Now that neighbour had been examin- 
ing her for some time out of the corner of his eye, and started 
guiltily as, without warning, she spoke to him. He was a 
man no longer in his first youth, the years with him had 
passed all too quickly, so absorbed was he in the endeavour to 
find a wife, not the ordinary work-a-day wife of the ordinary 
work-a-day man, but the Ideal Woman (with a capital I and 
a capital W) alone suitable for him. She was hard to find ; 
poor Mr. Morris toiled arduously at his self-imposed mission, 
examining the ladies with whom he came in contact as con- 
scientiously as if he held the appointment of Her Majesty's 
government inspector of marriageable maidens. They mostly 
fell short of his standard, but in some cases, though apparently 
promising, were unreasonable enough to resent his catechizing. 
One favoured girl in her teens passed so well, that, after some 
delay, she was installed in the enviable position of the Embryo 
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Icbal Woman, who, after a further period of probation, was 
to become his Wife (another capital W). But the ungrateful 
girl was restive under the ' moulding ' process, she lost her 
temper, and after a sad scene, perplexing to Mr. Morris, broke 
off her engagement, and refused to have anything to say to 
her quondam lover, declaring he was 'a bore* and an 'old 
woman/ with other unpleasant and disappointing remarks. 

He was gratified when Mary turned impetuously towards 
him. This was an action quite in accordance with the Ideal 
Woman ; she would be gifted with fine intuitions, consequently 
singling him out from among his fellows at once. He blandly 
responded to her remark. 

' How beautiful the flowers are to-night,' she had said. The 
Ideal Woman would be devoted to the Beauties of Nature. 

4 Yes, the tender colouring of the chrysanthemums and the 
opaque bells of the Boman hyacinths harmonize effectively. 
How desolate our years would be without flowers, these 
sweeteners of daily life.' 

Mary arched her eyebrows and looked with a puzzled 
surprise at Mr. Morris ; she wondered whether he was a friend 
of Godfray's. 

' I didn't know men cared about flowers,' quoth she. 

' Nay, that is a sweeping assertion unworthy of you. You 
err by classifying men in one common herd. There are 
diversities of sorts, contrary as pole to pole, without a thought 
or taste in common. For instance, there is the hunting, 
shooting, wholesale slaughterer, whose wooden head contains 
no idea beyond his so-called sport, his heart no affections 
deeper than those which he bestows on a favourite horse or 
hound. Can you compare such a one to a thinking, feeling 
man of poetic sentiment, fervent imagination, and lofty 
aspirations ? Now, on reflection, I feel sure that you agree 
with me ? ' 

' I spoke hastily, without thinking,' she allowed with 
humility, quite overwhelmed. The Ideal Woman would be 
humble. 

He studied her delicate profile as he spoke, and concluded 
that it was possible the Ideal Woman might be possessed of 
aquiline features, large black eyes, heavy black hair, long 
black lashes. That unpliable girl cf eighteen had been fair, 
so next time there might well be a change of complexion. 
As he was a stranger to that neighbourhood he did not know 
of the existence of an insurmountable ' wooden-headed ' barrier 
against this lady's being exalted into the Ideal She. 
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'I blame no one for speaking hastily/ he generously re- 
assured her. ' Premeditated conversation is usually stilted. 
Haste betrays nature, a natural candour in woman I appreciate 
as a high charm, and a virtue to be assiduously cultivated/ 

When Mr. Hanley had done his duty to Mrs. Bulkeley, the 
member's wife, by listening to all her arguments (which he 
had never thought of disputing) in favour of the Primrose 
League (which was with her, as with so many energetic and 
unoccupied women, a craze and a delight) he returned with 
zest to the bride and his still untold tales, but, behold ! her 
ears and eyes were at his disposal no longer, for she was 
listening to Mr. Morris's vapid conversation as attentively as 
she had previously done to his pithiest anecdotes. Well, all 
women Were humbugs; your dinner alone is a thing that 
cannot deceive youl He had to pay for it so he would 
enjoy it. 

The dinner-party — as dinner-parties go — was a success. 
Wine and cook were undeniable. The babel of tongues clanged 
incessantly, only diversified by peals of laughter. To all 
appearance every soul there was happy, high-spirited, joyous. 
Luckily there is no peeping behind the scenes, no looking 
below the surface, no seeing more than is implied by the 
smiling faces. No one would be such an egregious fool as to 
try to do so. It is poor sort of fun to dig deep down in any 
human heart, which is vulnerable to our prying probe. There 
is no cheerful result to be gained by our labour ; we had best, 
for our own peace of mind, leave it alone, and accept as gospel 
truth that which is to be seen, however well we understand 
that the naked surface is a mere mirage, calculated to mislead 
and deceive us. Best not listen for a false ring in the laughter, 
best close our ears to the shuddering, smothered sigh, best 
shut our eyes to the starting tear that next instant is blinked 
away. 

God ! what a life it is, with its smiles and' laughter, its jests 
and light words, bubbles upon the surface — a glow on the face 
of the cold, dark waters — and what below? Such tortuous 
troubled depths as the mind trembles to contemplate, shrink- 
ing, a very coward, from the framing of such an awful con- 
ception. Merciful Heaven, who has placed us here, ignorant, 
evil, intolerant of suffering, have patience with us, lest 
murmuring, like the thirsty Israelites toiling through the 
wilderness, we but increase our punishment ! The optimists 
smile at the sorrows of life, extol the blessings, smooth away 
the misery. Happy for them that they can do so; base 
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jealousy grudges them their enviable philosophy. They will 
not mark the empty chair or the vacant room, they do not 
yearn for the silent voice. Their eyes turn away from the 
grass-grown mound in the churchyard. They do not shrink 
from the sight of a wrecked life, purposeless years, an empty, 
hopeless existence. They banish the picture of the brooding 
houvs of the suicide, the guilty horror of the murderer, the 
degradation of the sinful, the misery of the despairing, the 
endless toil of the poor, the pitiless cruelty of disease and pain. 
Disgrace and shame are mere words to them, not having come 
their way ; they are impatient of sorrow ; life is too short to 
be spent in mourning. They have not writhed under the 
burden of days, when desire shall fail, and the mourners go 
about the streets ; when the consolations of religion are void 
and dead, and oblivion seems the only gift worth the asking. 

Mrs. Holland, sitting between Lord Young and Major 
Ogilvie, was serene and satisfied. Her thoughts did not revert 
to the grass-grown grave which she kept so sprucely trim; 
the grass was fresh and green, but then the grave was old, 
and the days of her mourning were past. Is it not Scripture 
teaching ' that the widow's heart should sing for joy ' ? Right 
well is that injunction carried out in many cases, and in none 
better than in Mrs. Holland's. Her heart ' sang for joy/ and 
small blame to it; for Lord Young had volunteered to call 
and re-examine her china at an early date, and Lord Young 
had such a comfortable income — and, oh ! ye propitious fates, 
a title i 

Major Ogilvie, too, had been eager to seize her attention in 
an interval unoccupied by the other, and had led her into 
conversation with him. She had said several sharp things 
about both Cicely Manser and Rosalys Hanley — the champagne 
really seemed to inspire her — and he had laughingly agreed. 
He was an eminently pleasant person, and she was happy to 
think that he was not prejudiced in favour of either of those 
vain girls. So she told him about Rosie's violent flirtation at 
Brighton, and how, though she was palpably in love with the 
hard-hearted young man, he had disappointed her, and meant 
nothing ; then she damned little Cicely with the faintest of 
praise before she regretted her incessant laughter, which 
betrayed an empty mind. 

She had nodded and smiled across the table at Godfray 
Fen wick more than once, for she had not forgotten the 
recreation she promised herself upon the homeward way. It 
was not likely that she should forget such a pleasing prospect. 
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He had smiled back certainly, but a little vaguely. However, 
that horrid, fast Mrs. Davis was making such love to him 
(such eyes, good gracious!) that he was to be forgiven and 
pitied if he was distrait under the infliction. Was his wife 
jealous ? Of course she was. How interesting ! Mrs. Holland 
bent forward to catch a glimpse of her face. It was disap- 
pointing; for, though her expression was grave, as was its 
wont, nothing further was to be read there, and she was talking 
with animation to Mr. Morris. Mrs. Fen wick was an impossible 
person to gauge ; she was either very simple or very deep. 

Meanwhile, Captain Fenwick and Mrs. Davis were talking 
confidentially. Though the subject of their discussion was 
almost within earshot, Mrs. Davis forgot to lower her high- 
pitched voice. 

'Introduce me after dinner,' she said, imperatively. 'I 
shall insist upon it, 

" For auld lang syne, my dear, for auld lang syne." 
I have been so excited all day at the thought of meeting you 
both. Of course it's painful, these things are ; but, as we are 
all getting old and settled down, it is of no use to look back. 
Do you see my husband there, next to Lady Barbara, opposite 
to Lord Young? He is the kindest old man in the world' 
(this lower), 'and, I suppose, as things go, I may consider 
myself fortunate. But for you, Goff, you have everything, 
money — by the way, what lovely diamonds ! they turn me 
pale with envy — looks too, and I am sure she is a dear girl ; 
she looks it, every inch of her. I hope you are good to her — 
but there, I know you arel When they told me you were 
going to marry an heiress, I said, " Lucky girl, she might have 
fallen into less gentle hands ! " I remember what you were 
to me ; you have a soft place in your heart for a woman. The 
money will set the old place on its feet again. Dear me, what 
a power in the world money is. T grow more alive to its value 
every day. There's very little spurning of it by the young, as 
far as I can see.' 

That pregnant word 'money' travelled across to Mary's 
curious ears as she answered her interrogator's constant 
questions a little at random. If he would only be silent for 
one moment she could have caught so many more of the words 
uttered by Mrs. Davis. Mary, like her namesake the queen, 
might declare that certain letters were engraved upon her 
heart. Golden letters, tracing the direful word ' money ' ; 
letters of fire that burnt and ate their way into her flesh. 

Cicely's first dinner-party fell short of her anticipation ; it 
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was no earthly paradise, far from it. She fell to Oliver Kall- 
mann's share, and he bored her. Young as she was, he bored 
her. She laid the fault to the stables, about and around which 
her companion's thoughts, hopes, and words revolved. If he 
would have talked on any subject more comprehensible to her 
understanding, she should have been perfectly content. She 
could not ' Schwann/ as the Germans say, about the points of 
a horse — she hated horses and horsey young men. She was 
glad when Lady Barbara made the move, and the ladies rustled, 
stalked, or swaggered, as inclination led them, off to the draw- 
ing-room 1 As Cicely passed Major Ogilvie, he arrested her 
course for a moment. He had noticed that a shade of something, 
not deep enough to be called melancholy, but a sobriety of 
expression, not usually to be found there* rested on her young 
face. He would charm it away. Poor little girl ! it was quite 
unpleasant to think of her experiencing any of life's drawbacks ; 
if she lost any of her freshness she would lose her attractive- 
ness, and that would be a sad pity. 

' Keep me the first waltz,' he murmured, for her ear alone, 
'for we are to dance presently, Miss Hanley tells me. Don't 
forget.' 

' Don't forget,' indeed 1 Does an alderman forget his turtle- 
soup 9 Does a hungry man forget his dinner ? Cicely's lag- 
ging step changed to a buoyant trip, and she was soon the 
centre of a group of girls in the drawing-room, the life of the 
party ; she was beginning to enjoy herself. Mary joined the 
matrons, as was her duty. Lady Barbara and she shared a 
sofa, and talked with spirit of their household and housekeeping 
trials ; Lady Barbara betrayed an unchristian hankering after 
the teetotal cook, inspired author of the salmi. When she had 
ridden her hobby-horse until she was tired, she descended to 
other topics, asking abruptly, 

' Are you fond of dancing, Mrs. Fenwick ? I hope so, for 
the girls are determined to dance to night. We have asked 
some people to come in this evening, near neighbours and young 
people, you know, who don't mind the trouble of turning out 
after dinner. Dancing is a resource, for it amuses most people, 
and it's no trouble to us, because the music-room is always 
ready. The floor is in capital order, Algy tells me. He's a good 
judge, or, at all events, he ought to be, for he's dancing-ma 1, 
like my girls. Bah ! here are some arrivals already ; how early 
they are, and the men won't be out from the dining-room till 
goodness knows when ! What shall I do with them ? Where 
is Rosie ? I suppose I must go and say " how-de-do 1 " ' 
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So saying, she rose and advanced to greet the comers. The 
place i-he vacated was instantly filled by Godf ray's fair friend, 
Mrs. Davis, who had been on the look-out for an opportunity 
of approaching Mary. 

* Your husband promised to introduce us,' she began, with a 
smile, which Mary, though distrusting, admired ; ' but I am too 
impatient to wait. I want to know you so badly that I am 
driven to introduce myself, for we are to dance presently, when 
the men can tear themselves from their wicked stories (poor 
men, how some of them will hate it !), and then we shall get no 
opportunity of talking to each other. I am such an old friend 
of Godf ray's, we were boy and girl together ; but I expect he 
has told you all about it, so, you will see, I had time to find 
out what a dear fellow he is, and I was so glad to hear of his 
happiness/ 

She paused, and Mary, toying with her fan and ill at ease, 
said, falteringly, 

' He did not tell me ... I did not know that you were old 
friends. I am glad to meet you. Are you living here ? ' 

* No, thank goodness ; that sounds rude, doesn't it ? But I 
detest the country, it gives me the blues. We are in London 
most of our time. My husband is a cousin of Lady Barbara's, 
and he is rather out-of-sorts, so we have come down for a 
couple of days ; he fancied that a country blow would do him 
good.' 

'My husband,' so she was married. Mary became more 
cordial ; she, innocent soul, did not dream of distrusting the 
safety of the holy bonds. 

' I like the country/ she asserted, laying her fan down at 
rest upon her lap, ' though it has drawbacks. The roads have 
been so bad this winter that we have had to make ourselves 
happy at home.' 

'I hear yo 1 have done wonders at Combe; Lady Barbara 
raves about your improvements. It always had the makings 
of a lovely place. I say that the view from the smoking-room 
window is not to be beat in the country. ' 

'I hope you will come over and see me,' Mary politely, but 
dubiously, remarked — how very well she seemed to know the 
house. ' I am at home every day this week/ 

' All right, I will, if I possibly can. But I don't know if I 
shall like the alterations, for I loved the dear old place as it 
used to be.' 

How regretfully she spoke. , Mary had an ill-bred desire to 
ask questions which she curbed, and Mrs. Davis went on : 
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' You don't know Mab, of course ? I don't care for Mab 
myself. She's not like a Fenwick. She's a mercenary little 
wretch.' 

So this old friend of the family asserted that it was not ' like 
a Fenwick to be mercenary.' How little this old friend of the 
family really knew of the Fenwick characteristics — far less than 
did the enlightened heiress. But it was pleasant to find that 
here was some one, at least, who did not know of her humili- 
ation, and who talked of Godfrey's happiness, not of his ' good 
fortune.' 

' Here are the men ! f exclaimed Mrs. Davis, shaking out 
her gown and putting up a careful hand to smooth and pat 
her yellow curls, as a wexome sound of masculine voices and 
masculine laughter entered through the open door. 'Look 
at Mr. Hanley driving them in to market ; don't they look 
like a flock of sheep ? Bother ! I suppose we shall have to 
dance. I am lazy ; I hate promiscuous dancing. Dinner and 
dancing don't amalgamate. I like to be clever, agreeable, 
conversational at a dinner-party, and frivolous, frisky, and 
(don't tell) flirty at a ball. This is neither one thing nor the 
other, and we shall get our smart tails trampled threadbare, 
and, what is even worse, we shall have to smile and pretend 
we like it. I see Godfray looking for you. Ah I there, he 
sees you. My dear old man can't see me without his spectacles. 
Unfortunate for him, is it not 1 Now, you are rude, for you 
are laughing.' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

• I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing 1 am by seeming otherwise. 9 

Some two hours later the music-room was turned into a 
bear-garden. The amiable bears, although active and vigorous 
in their boisterous sport, were nevertheless in the height of 
the fashion, for it is *the thing' to banish high-bred languor, 
dismiss lassitude, and enter, heart and soul, life and limb, 
into the ' Kitchen Lancers ' — most appropriate appellation ! 
The ' Kitchen Lancers ' are not a graceful nor an attractive 
sight, but they are aristocratic. Yes, these are only the 
• Kitchen Lancers,' though, by the uninitiated, they might 
have been mistaken for the savage war-dances of barbarous 
ages. 
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The men's exuberation escaped them in shouts, yells, hoots, 
and peals of laughter ; they stamped upon the floor in timo to 
the music ; the noise seemed to be part of the pleasure. The 
tramping feet, the rattling music, the rapid movement, the 
breathless people, the unrestrained romp, invigorated young 
senses. The majority of the womankind h;id become dis- 
hevelled and untidy ; violent exercise is not becoming to the 
softer sex, prolonged exercise is fatal to their beauty. When 
roses turn to peonies, and what have been crisp curled fringes 
straggle, dank and ragged, upon heated brows. 

Mary was Dan Ogilvie's partner, and they were every bit 
as rampant as their neighbours. Mary was new to the art, 
but she was quick to learn. Though conscious that she 
ought to have been shocked, she nevertheless threw dignity 
and reflection alike to the winds, and pranced, and chass^d, 
and pirouetted, and whirled round in Dan's arms at the 
corners, and galloped round in Dan's arms in the chain with a 
reckless abandonment pew to her. 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes shone, her lips smiled. 
Her exertions had failed to disfigure her ; the tight coils of 
her hair were still close and smooth, her brow white, her gown 
fresh and orderly. She was endeavouring to enjoy herself, 
and succeeding, too, very fairly well. Godfray and Mrs. 
Davis were dancing together, opposite to her, but without the 
zest necessary for the full appreciation of the seductive 
properties of the ' Kitchen Lancers.' Godfray did not wear 
his most genial expression, his brow remained clouded even 
when he smiled in answer to his companion's remarks. Mary 
was aware that he watched her evolutions with an eye not 
expressive of admiration. This need not detract from her 
enjoyment — why should it? She had the fire of youth, 
dancing, and music in her veins ; she followed where it led, 
and Major Ogilvie encouraged and approved her. If her 
husband danced the 'Kitchen Lancers,' and chassed, and 
whirled, and romped, and hooted, why should she not do the 
same ? It was great fun — the lump in her throat was only 
excitement — Dan and she were off again, the most spirited, 
the fleetest of all that rollicking party ; Cicely might stare, 
Godfray might frown, it was a matter of no importance to her. 

At length, this delightful and spirited dance being at an 
end and the music silent, the dancers, as though by magic, 
dispersed and disappeared, as suddenly and completely as the 
stars dipappear when, at dawn of day, the sun peeps over 
the eastern hilL Dan led Mary off to the conservatory, 
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conducting ber, between hedges of sweet smelling flowers, to 
where a fountain splashed and dripped among tall palms and 
sinning ornnge-trees. A score of coloured lamps hung among 
the trees and flowering creepers, illuminating this paradise of 
sight and scent with a gentle glow. 

The girls, who understood these things, and were judicious 
in their disposal of seats, had placed a pair of low arm-chairs 
beside the gushing water and beneath a spreading palm. To 
these chairs Dan piloted his companion immediately ; still out 
of breath from their exertions, the cool peace of this retreat 
was grateful to them. A similar thought floated through 
each brain as they settled themselves among the yielding 
cushions. Dan gave vent to it, or rather to the drift of it, in 
words. 

'We are selfish people, Mrs. FenwLk, to seize on this 
romantic spot, a prosaic couple, such as we are. It would be 
a paradise for lovers/ 

Back went his rebellious thoughts to those halcyon days 
of old, and he caught himself smothering a sigh for the second 
time that night, but he turned sharply, and took himself to 
task. This could not go on, or the satisfaction of life would 
be at an end 1 He must be below par (as the doctors say), 
out of sorts. A pint of champagne and a pipe would set him 
to rights, and banish blue devils. As soon as he can get 
away, he will be off, and have them. 

This determination of his was a poor compliment to his 
neighbour, who looked well enough that night to rivet the 
thoughts and attention of any man, however fastidious. The 
diamonds gleamed in her hair, and about her bosom ; her 
eyes were soft and lustrous ; her lips had lost their deter- 
mination, and were curved into smiles. One beautiful arm 
lay in her lap, the other hung idly over the velvet cushions 
of her chair. 

' An earthly paradise is a place full of snares, and might 
have led some reckless person into danger,' she said, leaning 
back indolently in her seat. ' We are safe, so let us be 
selfish ; we will suppose that it is for the best.' 

' We will suppose that it is for the best ! ' he repeated after 
her. ' But do you never find it a bit dreary work, this ever- 
lasting " supposing it is for the best " ? All supposition, no 
assurance ! Having eyes, we see not ; for what are we better 
than so many insensate dummies, after all? The sport of 
circumstances — poor sport, I fancy. Wooden-headed puppets, 
kicked about by Fortune's heavy foot 1 We talk very tall ; 
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we say that we look " before and after," but what a blind sort 
of looking it is. Our memories play us false, blurring and 
smudging the past, giving us a sickly counterfeit for the 

reality, and as for the future Oh I yes, we draw 

bewitching pictures of the future. Sketch them in at our 
own sweet will, and with a strict attention to detail. We 
use the best paper, the finest pencil; but it is a picture, 
nothing more. Tbe most realistic loaf on canvas does not 
satisfy our hunger; the capital representation of the thing 
we want rather increases than appeases our desire.' 

* This, Major Ogilvie, is re-action after the ' Kitchen Lancers.' 
I refuse to • be called a dummy/ said Mary, prosaically. ' I 
will not allow you to spread a tangle of morbid thoughts for 
my deliberation. Is that the way to enjoy ourselves ? Let 
us be frivolous; for — you — you know. Yes — what did you say % ' 

Stumbling among her words, she broke off confusedly ; for 
into the conservatory, and through the flower-hedges, came 
her husband and Mrs. Davis. Her embarrassment was 
sufficiently marked to have astonished any one less self-absorbed 
than her companion ; he, however, remarked nothing. If he 
thought about it at all, it was to conclude that, having in- 
volved herself in an intricate sentence, she had floundered out 
of it as best she could. She was not capable of mastering 
words whereby to express her thoughts. 

' Bun to earth,' cried the lively Mrs. Davis, as she approached 
within earshot. 'I told Goff where we should find a lost 
couple ! Major Ogilvie, you are wanted. Don't cry ; it is 
not my fault ; Eosalys and Bunny deputed us to fetch you ; 
they are the guilty ones. They are bent upon having a 
cotillon, and you are the lucky man who is to arrange it.' 

Major Ogilvie smiled, but he was not gratified by this mark 
of preference. 

' Why didn't you volunteer, Godfray ? ' he inquired, crossly. 
' Active service would be a new experience for you.' 

' They wouldn't have him,' chirped his partner, with one of 
her infectious laughs. ' He really was good-natured enough 
to offer to take your place. They want you, they won't have 
any one but you ; you reap the advantage of bachelorhood, so 
off to your duties.' 

'Marching orders,' said he, rising reluctantly. 'There is 
no peace for the soldier ! Mrs. Fenwick is dead tired after 
those festive lancers ; and we were so happy. Our conver- 
sation, however, was diverging towards metaphysics, so it was 
time to part us.' 
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'Shallow metaphysics often lurk about a ball-room/ re- 
marked Captain Fenwick, sententiously. ' They have an 
easy birth in such situations as these, and are not so fati ' 

1 My dear Goff/ interrupted Mrs. Davis, without ceremony, 
'don't be pedantic, for it doesn't suit you. Don't be cross. 
See how good-tempered I am ; and my pet gown is a ruin I 
Yes, Mrs. Fenwick, it is as I foretold; my poor train is 
trampled into fringe. I told your husband that any one 
could see that he hadn't to pay for my clothes, he was reckless 
about it.' 

Mary forgot to be annoyed as she was apt to be when 
her memory was jogged on any subject connected with money. 

'Take my advice, Mrs. Fenwick, and stay quietly here/ 
quoth Dan, with a loving look at his vacant chair. ' I shall 
be back directly. Nothing will induce me to conduct a cotillon. 
I am going to let a deluge of cold water on the idea. It 
won't take me long.' 

'Very well, I will wait for you. Unless/ to Mrs. Davis, 
• you and my husband were coming here 1 ' 

' If there was an extra chair we might take advantage of 
your generosity, for this is positively a most seductive retreat.' 

' Spoil the whole thing by a third chair/ said Major Ogilvie, 
decisively ; ' you take away the character of the spot.' 

' To be sure, it would not do at all/ agreed Godfray, turning 
away with some alacrity. ' Come off to the hall and refresh, 
Mary ; I am dying of thirst.' 

His wife looked up, but it was to Mrs. Davis that he had 
addressed himself. 

So the two men and Mrs. Davis took their departure, their 
voices and laughter dying slowly away as they sauntered 
through the banks of flowers, and disappeared out of sight 
and hearing. 

Mary, left in her romantic and luxurious resting-place, lost 
her newly-acquired gaiety ; imperceptibly the clouds gathered, 
her spirits were depressed. A sense of loneliness crept over 
her, she rebelled secretly against her fate. Why were her 
late companions so glad and ready to leave her 3 No one had 
even looked back to nod her a ' good-bye.' They were happier 
without her, she acted as a check to Godfray's jocundity, for 
he was uniformly grave in her presence. He was best with- 
out her, so she was best alone, it was her role ; it was wisest 
not to repine ; she ought to be used to it by this time. She 
had no special niche to fill, so she must be content to remain 
where she was placed, whether in the glorious sunshine or in 
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a dark corner, face to the wall. She was at this moment in 
her dark corner, face to the wall, but she was not satisfied with 
the confined limits of her vision ; she turned her eyes round 
to the lofty area behind her, though the strained position 
caused her pain. 

She hummed the air of the last waltz, drumming her feet 
on the floor in time to the tune ; she was trying to pretend 
that she was not a miserable, slighted woman. The sound of 
the splashing water, as it dripped and rippled among the 
ferns in its rocky basin, worried her ; the ferns drooped, cold, 
wet, and disheartened under the incessant downpour ; she 
pitied their patient helplessness. The heavy scent of the 
flowers annoyed her, she longed for a fresh, wholesome whiff 
of country air. The subdued light affected her with a sense 
of unreality, she was intolerant of the attractiveness of her 
surroundings. She would have been more congenially placed 
among rattling tea-cups and empty wine-glasses. 

Why had she agreed to remain behind) Major Ogilvie 
had, she supposed, forgotten all about her, for more than five 
minutes had passed and he had not returned. Already she 
heard the strains of a waltz sounding in the distance, and 
saw the shadows of hurrying figures crossing the open door- 
way ; they were dancing again, and still she was waiting here, 
forgotten and alone ! Poor Mary, forgotten and alone 1 How 
little she knew of the tumultuous excitement warring beneath 
an irreproachable shirt-front, the owner of which was hurry- 
ing, with great longing and eager steps, towards her; how 
little the ladies, who stopped him now and again with friendly 
smiles or laughing questions, knew how unwelcome were their 
small attentions; how blind the eyes had become that once 
had been quick to admire. If a jar be steeped to the brim 
and overflowing with honey, there will be no room for the 
insertion of even the most delectable of sweetmeats. There 
was consequently no room in Godfray's jar, it was quite full. 

Mary, fretted out of patience, was on the point of rising 
from her chair and putting an end to her unsought exile, when 
she heard a step approaching which she concluded must belong 
to her dilatory partner, so she leaned back again, with an 
assumed indifference, among her cushions. She would not 
show him that she had been hurt, for perhaps it was not his 
fault, he might have been unwillingly hindered ; her transient 
anger was soon appeased. After all, she was not annoyed 
with him, it was ' other people ' who, seeming so anxious to 
leave her, had been unkind. However, she waited until the 
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step was close beside her before she looked up to greet the 
comer, and then she saw that it was not Major Ogilvie at all, 
but her husband, tall, stalwart, erect, standing before her. 
She started, abashed and disconcerted she dropped her eyes ; 
it was altogether such a surprise that her startled blood came 
rushing in haste up to her cheeks, and then, as unaccountably 
deserting them, pressed down upon her throbbing heart, 
leaving her face cold and white. Why had he come to look 
for her 1 Why did he look at her like that 1 To save her 
life she could not meet the fire of his eyes. He was playing 
with her, deceiving her again. It was insufferable of him. 
And yet — and yet—hark to the pleasant drip of the fountain, 
see how the ferns rest, softly rocking on the cool surface of 
the water as it ripples and splashes in its stony basin. The 
warm air is laden with the sweet scent of flowers; the 
narcissus droops its heavy head, weary with supporting its 
burden of fragrant blossom ; clusters of tulips, yellow and 
scarlet, stand straight, with- bold faces staring heavenward ; 
hyacinths and jonquils send forth their balmy odours 
generously. Overhead the palms spread caressing arms. 

* Did I frighten you, Mary I You have turned pale. Look 
at me, I am not a ghost. Feel/ and he touched the hand that 
lay upon her knee, ' I am no spirit.' Surely his voice, half mock- 
ing and yet low and deep, betokened some latent passion, or 
why should her treacherous heart bound with a wild joy in- 
tolerant to its owner ? • I have been a long while away, but I 
could not come to you before ; ' and he seated himself beside her. 
'Don't move, Mary;' as she half rose, not understanding in 
her embarrassment what he wished her to do. ' Stay here with 
me. This is my dance ; your duty dance, you know. If you 
insist we will have a turn presently, but now let us wait here.' 

This was his dance, he said, with cool effrontery, for it was 
the first time she had heard of it. Surely now she could show 
some spirit, assert her independence, and leave him ! 

Alas ! for her impotent will, alas I for her craven spirit, 
for she had lost her power of speech, and, in obedience to his 
words, resumed her seat. What could he think of her, sitting 
stupidly dumb, speechless, moveless, to all appearance an 'in- 
senbate dummy ' ? The offending title that Major Ogilvie had 
applied to the human race and at which she had taken umbrage. 

But he, too, is silent ; he listens to the drip of the water 
and inhales the scent-laden air, while his eyes feast richly 
upon her downcast face, and she blesses the lamp hanging 
overhead for the charity of its faint, pale light. 
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' Have you nothing to say to me, Mary ? how quiet you are I 
I am jealous of your words ; you seem to have plenty to say 
to every one in the room but me. You are a good listener, 
that is well, for I have something to tell you. Never mind 
now, I will tell you everything as we drive home together 
by and by. It is such a lovely night, and there is a new 
moon, so we must wish. What do you want, I wonder? If 
you will tell me, I will give it you. I have been looking at 
the stars with Mrs. Davis, and we were talking of you. What 
did you think of Mrs. Davis ? You were looking so straight 
at her with those solemn eyes of yours at dinner ; you had 
forgotten your manners, you know. I caught your eye, do 
you remember? So you punished me for your own fault (so 
like a woman), and never turned my way again, but devoted 
yourself to that presumptuous man by your side, whom you 
allowed to look into the eyes you have never once lifted to my 
face since I came here. Why will you show me nothing but 
your eyelashes ? What a long evening this has been 1 the 
minutes crawl now, but they will gallop as we drive home 
together under the stars/ 

This persistent dwelling on the drive home did what nothing 
else could have done, turning Mary's thoughts into a new 
channel, choking back her unruly feelings, driving passion 
into the background. There was the substantial figure of 
young Mrs. Holland looming in the distance. Sweet saint 1 
Mary opened her lips to communicate to him this trivial item 
of intelligence, but it was hardly worth while to do so, for it 
would be nothing to him, so she changed her mind and kept it 
to herself. It would be a little surprise for him at the last 
moment. The little surprises of life are apt to be pleasing. 

Godfray was direfully disappointed by the swift change in 
her demeanour. At one moment he was emboldened to stretch 
out his longing arms towards her ; the next, the softness had 
died from her face, and her whole attitude and expression had 
altered. He could not understand her, she was an exasper- 
ating enigma ; but the irritation gave his feelings the check 
they required, if he was to have the control of them, as the 
remembrance of her secret had hustled her out of her yielding 
mood. 

* If this is your dance,' she said, sceptically, looking up at 
last with clear eyes at his face and meeting unflinchingly his 
keen glance, ' as you affirm, suppose we go and dance it ? 
The conservatory feels cold after a time, and all these flowers 
give me a headaohe.' 
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'You are right, the conservatory does feel cold after a time,' 
he said, with meaning, as he helped himself without formality 
to the fan which lay upon her knees. ' Ah, Mary, I thought 
you were going to be nice to me, and here we are at logger- 
heads again. I thought the champagne would me downer una 
contenance, as Cicely says ; but it has failed. As you say 
we may dance together I ought to feel grateful, though I 
would far rather stay here and talk to you. If I may do 
nothing more, I am free to admire your eyelashes. With all 
my faults, I am not a grasping husband. Mary, tell me, have 
I parted my hair straight ? — is it down the middle, or down 
the side, or where 1 There, it's all right, I see by your face. 
I had another glance below the lashes, but I am afraid what 
I saw there is not much to my advantage. What, won't you 
wait another minute ? Don't you like the fountain, or the 
flowers ? Are you afraid of catching cold 1 I am sure/ half 
to himself, ' that I am/ 

' I am sure you ought to be,' she repeated, gravely, as she 
walked before him, leading the way through the banks of 
flowers until she emerged into the light ; then she turned 
round and looked up with laughter in her eyes. ' I don't 
advise you to tempt Providence by running into danger.' 

1 A cold is not dangerous, 1 asserted he, drawing her hand 
through his arm ; ' it's unpleasant at the time, but it doesn't 
last long. It yields to remedies.' 

i I ought not to dance with you, Godfray,' adroitly turning 
the subject, 'because I am engaged to Major Ogilvie, though 
he forgot me.' 

' Forgot you ? No fear, he was rampant to get back to the 
metaphysics and the conservatory, but I intervened uny 
marital authority ; he listened to reason, so I squared him all 
right, and left him quite serene with your sister. I am not 
going to dawdle here, Mary, come on ; for, as you have 
hunted me out of our romantic retreat, at least let us dance 
What an unreasonable woman you are ! ' 

He was hurrying her on, but she hung back. 

' I think I am tired, Godfray.' 

He looked at her with anxiety. Tired, was she! Tired, 
with those shining eyes and fresh face 1 He doubted her. 

' Come back to the disdained flowers, then, won't you t ' 

'Oh ! no, I would rather not.' 

' What do you want me to do 1 ' 

' I don't care.' 

' Are you going to dance with me t ' 
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' I am tired/ J 

' Really ! To my e^ es you look as fresh as a daisy.' 
She was guiltily siflent, his diagnosis was correct. Excite- 
ment dominated fatijgue. 

* Mary, listen to nne for one moment/ with rising choler 
in his voice. ' I aim Dot a patieut man ; it seems your chief 
object is to try to drive me mad, you goad me into speaking 
roughly to you. I am not the torpid old woman you imagine 
me to be, I am not void of feeling. Don't go too far, there 
is a limit to my forbearance.' 

He had stopped in the hall outside the open door of the 
dancing room ; they stood within sight of the revolving 
figures, within sound of the music and voices. He waited 
for an answer, but she could find none. 

'I am your husband, but that is beyond the question. 
Look upon me as a complete stranger, and tell me why you 
object to dancing with me % What is there about me which 
offends you ? ' 

Mary, thus driven into a corner, plucked up some spirit, 
and said, with what was intended for a laugh, but which 
contained small element of mirth, 

'I don't object to dancing with any one. What can it 
signify who your partner is, so long as he doesn't tread on 
your feet or batter you to pieces % I am ready to dance with 
you or anybody else who is civil enough to ask me.' 

Godfray released her hand from his arm as he fell back 
a pace. 

* If that is the case/ he said, crossly, * I should prefer not to 
be one of the favoured multitude.' 

Then Mary, true to the instincts of her incomprehensible 
sex, with an unrestrained impulse, held out a peace-making 
hand towards him. 

' Forgive me, it was not true. I shall love to dance with 
you. Only — only I am ashamed, for I dance so badly that 
you will ha* e it/ 

He did not hate it, however, although what she told him 
was true — she did dance remarkably ill. The practice, which 
alone makes that art perfect, had been denied her. She 
brought all she knew of the science from the dancing academy ; 
it was crude and elementary ; Godfray, who was an expert, 
bore with her deficiencies and adapted himself so ingeniously 
to her irregular paces that the remembrance of her defective 
education no longer humbled her, she forgot it, and was sorry 
when the waltz was ended, and her husband claimed by Lady 
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Barbara as an available partner for a forlorn damsel left squire- 
less. So the bride and bridegroom were- parted, and for the re- 
mainder of the evening did not again cross one another's path. 

Godfray's lazy nonchalance had desertdd him, he was alert 
and eager. Several of the women, to whom he had talked 
and with whom he had danced, were led by his animation 
and attention to secretly flatter themselves that their attrac- 
tions had wrought this change in his demeanour. It would 
have been a disappointment to them had they learned that 
he was possessed but of one thought, that thought so absorbing 
as to leave him neither eyes nor ears for aught else. Next day 
he was puzzled to remember how he had passed those long 
hours which lay between him and the anticipated consummation 
of his hopes. 

Once Mrs. Holland arrested him as he passed her on his 
way through the drawing-room. It was a pity, she thought, 
that Lord Young had not his inches, nor his broad shoulders, 
nor those deep-set eyes that looked so full of animation as he 
turned when she addressed him. But then Lord Young was 
Lord Young, the title was recommendation sufficient. Boun- 
tiful Providence ! What more can a woman want ? 

' Are you looking for Mrs. Davis, Captain Fenwick t * she 
asked him. ' Don't be jealous, but she is in the library with 
Mr. Algernon Hanley ; they have been there for ages. I 
suppose that kind old husband is asleep somewhere. It is 
really a shame to keep him up so late ; it must be very bad for 
him. Perhaps she is not very anxious for the preservation of 
his health. Ha! ha!' 

' For shame, Mrs. Holland/ said Lord Young, who sat beside 
her, caressing with one hand his ' educated whisker.' A cut 
at age, though aimed in a contrary direction to himself, 
offended his taste. 

How fleetly the flying years had whirled past, though he 
flattered himself that his heart had undergone no change under 
the hand of Time ; yet his grizzled head and well filled- out 
waistcoat were witnesses against him. Old age and death are 
sorry sorts of subjects to sneer at ; both are guests who must 
some day be greeted. It is better breeding to seem to welcome 
them. 

' They are in the library, are they? All right, I am on my 
way there,' said Godfray. The by-play was lost upon him. 

• Your Mrs. Davis is quite charming, I have fallen in love 
with her. You admire fair beauties, so do I — a little vivacity 
wakes one up. Good-bye — it is au revoir, you know.' 
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He smiled, a little mystified, supposing it would be au revoir 
some time or another. For his part, he was in no hurry for 
that time to arrive. But there was an hour near at hand for 
which his whole heart craved. The lagging moments dawdled 
slowly by, and brought it ever nearer. 

The dancing was still going on, a few couples were to be 
seen revolving breathlessly in the music-room, the less ener- 
getic souls had disposed themselves about the rooms and 
passages, while they amused one-ffnother in an equally agree- 
able, though less fatiguing, manner. Godfray roamed restlessly 
from room to room alone. The butler appeared from time to 
time with a message, which he mysteriously delivered in the 
ear of the fortunate owner of a carriage waiting at the door. 
There was a gathering in the hall of weary, cloaked women, 
with bustling, loud-voiced men officiously hustling them off 
into their rightful vehicles. Godfray beamed with gratitude 
at the solemn functionary, who at length murmured to him 
the glorious tidings : 

' Your carriage is at the door, sir/ 

He turned without delay to fetch his wifa His time had 
come at last. He knew where to find her ; he had followed 
her with his eyes all through that long evening, admiring her 
self-reliant composure, marking her gestures, coveting her 
smiles, fretted by the hours he spent apart from her. He had 
wandered out into the garden, and looked upon the silent 
solemnity of the night. Yes, there were the yellow stars 
flecking the indigo sky, the night-breeze fluttered the forked 
fingers of the trees' leafless branches. The impressive silence 
would envelop them. It would be all as he had pictured ; his 
dream would be a wondrous reality. She would be beside him, 
alone. No need to preserve the mockery of indifference. 
There would be no one to oust him from her side ; it would 
not be in her power to evade his presence. Quickly, quickly 
he would fetch her, and bear her away from the noise, the 
light, the laughing crowd — away with him, for she was his ! 
He felt his arms around her, he saw her shy, trembling, 
accessible, as he had found her, for one blessed moment, by 
the gushing water, embowered by the spreading palms; he 
looked into the dark depths of her wonderful eyes, until they 
melted and drooped beneath the fire of his gaze. He would 
lay his heart bare before her. He thought her kind, true soul 
would deal gently with him. His love had made him humble, 
as love will. 

Meanwhile Mary was pacing the picture-gallery side by side 
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with Mr. Morris, he talking, she listening — such listening as 
is compatible with a mind that strays away recklessly on 
matters totally foreign to the subject of conversation. When 
her husband came in sight, she wheeled round, feigning not to 
have seen him. Cupid was teaching her to tread a hitherto 
unknown path. She began to talk fast to her companion, she 
was a little flippant, a little wide of the mark. She was losing 
her head. Mr. Morris was dismayed ; how could he have 
mistaken this frivolous, flighty person for the Ideal Woman 1 
The Ideal Woman would, under no circumstances, interrupt 
one of his well-turned sentences ; she would not repeat herself 
or get mixed up in an involved phrase. She would not laugh 
when there was no joke, nor say ' Yes ' when no one had asked 
a question. Still his disappointment had a redeeming point, 
the cloud a most visible silver lining — this person was married I 
Had he discovered in her the attributes of the Ideal Woman, 
it would have led to disastrous complications, degrading to his 
own ideality, and incompatible to the character of his chosen 
one. It would have been hard to combine in one being the 
personalities of the Ideal Woman and of another man's wife. 

Poor Mary I she knew the time had arrived when her little 
secret, her small surprise, must be divulged. But why should 
that frighten her? It was nothing — a mere bagatelle. It 
was simply this : she had offered a neighbour a seat in her 
carriaga Why should her husband object ? To give him his 
due (indeed, she gave him very much more than that), he 
never objected to anything she did. How absurd it was to be 
nervous of his displeasure ! His displeasure ? Ridiculous 1 He 
would be delighted at having Mrs. Holland; of course he 
would. 

As his step approached, she turned courageously towards 
him ; she would tell him at once. No time like the present. 

4 The carriage is waiting for us, Mary,' he said, and there 
was an exultation in his voice that set her pulses throbbing as 
it crossed her mind what that drive home might have meant. 

' It is quite early/ she answered quickly — ' quite early ; we 
need not think of going yet.' 

' It is half- past one ; people are leaving fast.' 

* They are dancing still ; I hear the music. I shall not go 
yet.' 

He bit his lip ; it was not like her to be so wilful He 
would have liked to exert his authority, but, with some 
difficulty, forbore. Why was she so anxious to remain ? The 
fun, such as it had been, was over. 
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This best of women, this queen of her sex, could provoke 
him. He steeled himself to patience and waited by her side, 
beguiling this tedious interlude with commonplace remarks, 
which she answered with deliberate exactness, picking her 
words primly. Mr. Morris marked his displeasure by main- 
taining an unbroken silence, and looking daggers at this inter- 
loper, this marsport, who was certainly consumed by jealousy, 
or he would not be lingering there. He fancied, too, that he 
bullied his sweet wife, for she was evidently uneasy and con- 
strained in his presence. 

At last, when the rcoms were nearly empty, Godfray urged 
his point again. 

' Now, Mary, we don't want to be left till last, so come 
along. I see poor Lady Barbara stifling yawns. Good night, 
Mr. Morris ; I shall see you to-morrow, if all's well. I hear 
we are likely to have a good day.' 

But Mary still hesitated. 

♦Where is Cicely?' 

'Dan and she are in our vacant places by the fountain, 
perfectly happy ; they don't want you.' 

1 But I must say good night to them.' 

' I can't have the horses kept standing any longer, Mary.' 

Then Mary realized that the hour had come for her dis- 
closure ; so, bidding Mr. Morris a short farewell, she walked 
on with her husband, and faltered out, with an assumption of 
ease which would not have deceived a child, 

• If we are really to go now, I must find Mrs. Holland.' 

He looked at her suspiciously. 

' Mrs. Holland 1 My dear child, what next % ' 

'What next? Our drive home, I suppose. How cold it 
will be ! ' and she shivered. ' There is Mrs. Holland, Godfray, 
standing by the fire. Will you tell her that we are going ? ' 

' I will tell her certainly, if you wish it. But why % ' 

' Because I have promised to give her a lift home.' 

Then Godfray, sore from baffled hopes and foiled desires, 
said something — something that he never thought to have 
said before his wife — something short, concise, to the point, 
and by no means to the eternal advantage of the gracious lady 
who shortly joined them, and with whom they bade Lady 
Barbara and her daughters good night. 

Godfray was quite at his best on the homeward way. Mrs. 
Holland and he talked, laughed, and flirted untiringly. The 
carriage rolled along fast and smoothly ; the solemn sky 
twinkled with myriads of stars, the slender new moon shone 
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like a silrer thread overhead, the hedges loomed dark sentinels 
on either side the gleaming white road, the sweet silence of 
night lay heavy all around. 

Mary leaned back in the shadow, not joining in the con- 
versation, and her si'ence seemed to her exultant neighbour 
like the pained silence of a neglected, slighted, and therefore 
unhappy woman. Mrs. Holland enjoyed her charming drive 
most thoroughly, and expressed as much to Captain Fen wick 
when she alighted at the rectory door. 

During the short distance between the rectory and Combe 
no word was spoken between the husband and wife. It was a 
mutual relief when they reached their destination, and, wishing 
each other a brief ' good night/ parted. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

• Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 
For a haughty hizzie dee ? 
She may gae to — France for me 1 
Ha, ha, the wooing o't ! ' 

'"What do you mean me to understand, Beckett* said her 
mistress, impatiently. ' You are talking in riddles, and have 
been doing so for half an hour. I know as much about it as I 
did when you began. Do try to explain yourself.' 

' You know as much as I know, ma'am, if it comes to that. 
I can't pretend to explain what I don't understand myself. I 
am worried, so I worry you ; I'm mystified, so I mystify you. 
I tell you what I know, and I surmise to you what I guess. 
There is no blame attached to me that way. I don't keep 
things to myself — that is not one of my failings.' 

'There, Becket, you do yourself justice. But now let me 
begin at the beginning, and go through the story. Let us 
keep to the subject in hand.' 

' That is just what we can't do, ma'am, because there is no 
subject in hand ; the subject is in the bush, so to speak, and 
we don't know which bush.' 

' One moment, Becket. What was it that you saw by the 
rhododendron % ' 

' I saw nothing, ma'am ; it was the laundry-maid's brother. 
He was coming through the plantation with the clothes-basket 
late last night, and he fancied he heard voices, but, when he 
stopped to listen, the voices ceased ; however, he says he saw 
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the shadow of a man pass across the path near to the big 
clump of rhododendrons. But he did not wait any longer, he 
hurried on home, for it is very lonely under those dark trees 
at night.' 

' Does he seem certain about it ? ' 

' He is certain of nothing, ma'am ; he is a poor, soft young 
man at best, and if he has taken no more than one glass of 
beer he doesn't know what he is talking about ; there isn't a 
sillier, weaker fellow in the county — and that is saying a great 
deal/ 

4 Had he been drinking, Becket t ' 

' Oh, no, ma'am, he is blue ribbon just now ; but it was 
moonlight, and the shadows from the trees play antics with 
our fancies, and, as likely as not, he heard nothing beyond the 
wind rustling among the evergreens — there's a good deal in 
imagination. And if, at the worst, it was a man, he need be 
no more than a poaching rascal disturbed when he was after 
the rabbits. I set no count on the laundry-maid's brother at all.' 

' Then why do you repeat his story and worry yourself? ' 

* Because I can't help it, ma'am ; worrying is as infectious 
as the mumps, and there's Kate wringing her hands and turn- 
ing pale. As I tell her, she has not the pluck of a sparrow ; 
her face alone is enough to drive the spirits clean out of you.' 

• Kate is a foolish girl ; her fears imply nothing but that her 
nerves are out of order. Now, Becket, go on ; out with every- 
thing. What about Sambo ? ' 

' Well, ma'am, as you know, he is the 'cutest dog on the 
place, and, for a watch-dog, I never saw his equal. He scents 
a tramp or a beggar within a hundred yards of his kennel, 
growling away like thunder when they aie in the distance, 
and baying and barking as soon as they come in sight — I never 
knew him fail to do it. Yesterday evening, just at tea-time 
(we had lit up in the servants' hall, for it was growing dusk), I 
heard slow steps crossing the paving-stones in v the yard, and, 
having nothing in my hand to do, just to occupy myself I 
pulled the blind aside and looked out, and there, standing close 
by Sambo's kennel, was the roughest-looking tramp I ever saw 
in my life ! There's nothing I dislike more than a tramp, so 
out I went and told the fellow to be off. I was sharp with 
him. I said my master was a magistrate and down on 
vagrants and beggars, and such sort of ne'er-do-wells.' 

* That was not true,' said Mrs. Fen wick, quickly. 

• No, ma'am, it wasn't. But it was wiser to say something 
to frighten him/ 
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' Truth is wisest/ said Mrs. Fenwick, still severe. 

' I am not so sure of that, ma'am ; truth is best, we know, 
but wisest — that is quite another thing.' 

' Go on, go on. I am waiting to hear more of this tramp/ 
' Well, I was sharp with him, ma'am, because it had startled 
me to see him there unbenounced, while Sambo neither 
growled nor barked, nor seemed to take more notice than if 
Thomas had stopped to speak to him. Like they mostly are, 
this tramp was a sulky fellow, and he muttered out something 
about "over-fed, underworked servants who did not know 
what it meant to want a bit of bread." I did not like to hear 
him say that, so I spoke more kindly : " If it's hungry you 
are, my man, you shan't #o away till that is cured ; my 
mistress is out, but she would not refuse you food 1 " And I 
went back into the house, and askeJ cook for something 
substantial to give him. She took some time fussing and 
making up her mind what she could spare, so I was hindered, 
and, when I took the plateful of meat which she had given me 
out into the yard, the man was gone; Sambo was asleep as 
peaceful as an infant, and the man was gone. I waited, 
thinking he might come back, and, when I found he didn't do 
that, I went across the yard to look for him ; but, as it was 
getting dark, there was not much chance of my being able to 
see him if he had gone away directly I went into the house, 
as I concluded he must have done.' 

' What mystery can you discover in those thoroughly 
natural circumstances?' 

' Sambo is the mystery, ma'am ; a dog which frets upon 
his chain, savage and growling if a decent stranger comes 
to the back-door, is not expected to sleep as peaceful as an 
infant when a disreputable tramp is within a stone' s-throw 
of his kennel.' 

'Perhaps the man gave him something to eat and made 
friends with him in that way.' 

' Not likely, ma'am, when the poor fellow was praying for a 
bit of bread to keep himself from starving.' 

' For shame, Becket, you are exaggerating, for what reason 
I cannot imagine. Hem ember, it is not at all an unusual thing 
for tramps to come to the house and beg. I don't know why 
you are fidgeting.' 

• I am not fidgeting, ma'am,' Becket mendaciously answered ; 
* but I mention it to you in passing, for I put two and two 
together. The man was starving — it stands to reason that he 
wouldn't have been so rude if he had been comfortable in 
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himself, a hungry man is an angry man, all the world over — 
so, as I say, the fellow was starving hungry, the night was 
dark, and he may have mistaken his way, wandered into the 
plantation, got lost among all those thick shrubs, and fallen 
down ill, or even dying. We are told of many extraordinary 
things, ma'am, and it is not out of the common to hear of 
sights and sounds miraculous if something very particular 
is wanted by the Almighty. So it is borne in on my mind 
that it was the poor tramp's spirit which came out, beckoning 
to foolish Harry Tippets, wanting him to follow and find the 
other part of him. For what is the use of being made in two 
parts— flesh and spirit — if one cannot help the other out at a 
pinch?' 

Mary said, 

' Go on, Becket, the cart has come round, so there is not 
much time for imagination ; keep to your starving tramp.' 

' That is all about him, ma'am ; it is dreadful to think he 
may be lying upon the wet grass among the rhododendrons, 
slowly starving to death.' 

• What nonsense, Becket I From what you tell me, I see 
nothing to which it is worth giving a second thought. The 
man did not ask you for food : the figure which Harry Tippets 
fancied he saw did not beckon, or give any sign that implied 
he was in trouble. If Harry Tippets saw anything more 
substantial than a shadow, depend upon it, it was a poacher, 
as you at first suggested.' 

* Very well, ma'am, then I will say no more.' 

Becket marked her displeasure by tying Mary's veil with a 
jerk, therefore transforming her aquiline nose into the fashion- 
able nez retrousse, and imprisoning her eyelashes in lace 
meshes. 

' My dear Becket, loosen my veil, and don't be cross.' 

' I can't help feeling annoyed, ma'am.' 

' What do you want me to do 1 ' 

1 1 don't want you to do anything/ 

' How mysterious you are, Becket. What is the matter 
with me ? ' 

' Well, ma'am, I should like to see you take a little interest 
in your fellow-creatures again, and not be in the moon so 
much, begging your pardon, with your wits wool-gathering. 
There might be dust an inch thick on the floor and you 
wouldn't see it.' 

Mary walked over to the window and looked out, without 
answering this sudden attack. 
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* The cart is round and the pony fidgeting, so I must be off, 
Becket. But I will tell you what you may do to ease your 
mind. Go down to your master, say I sent you, and tell him 
all those foolish fears of yours about the starving tramp in the 
shrubbery.' 

Becket smiled with superiority; she knew more of her 
master's movements than did her mistress. 

' Certainly, ma'am ; but Captain Fenwick breakfasted early 
and went to Tipton immediately afterwards on business; he 
left word that Sellors was to tell any one who wanted him 
that he should not be back until the evening ; and that, if he 
was not home by half-past seven, he should be dining out.' 

' In that case/ said Mrs. Fenwick, walking over to the door, 
4 1 will calm your foolish fears myself. I am going over to 
Croxton now, but, when I return, I will take the dogs up to 
the shrubbery, and we will have a search for your tramp ; 
they will enjoy a walk, and so shall I.' 

' Don't go alone then, Miss Mary, don't you, now.' 

' Pshaw ! Becket, I am ashamed of you ; ' and Mary, as she 
took her departure, turned to laugh at her. 

It was the afternoon following that successful Burton 
festivity. Mary had risen late, pleading fatigue, and had, 
consequently, not seen her husband, who, as she had just 
heard for the first time, was spending the whole day away 
from home. She wondered what attraction had drawn him to 
Tipton — the sleepiest of country towns. Yesterday he had 
intended hunting. 

Her fast-trotting pony spun along. The day was bright 
and clear ; the sky speckled with fluffy white and gray clouds, 
being what is popularly termed a mackerel sky — foreboder of 
rough weather. The wind blew fitfully, in gusts. Mary, 
finding Mrs. Adams at home, remained at Croxton for some 
time, longer than she had intended to do, and was surprised 
-to see how dusk it was growing when she reached home. 

However, she had not forgotten her promise to Becket ; 
indeed, her conscience served to remind her, for, should 
Becket' s presentiment prove true, procrastination might be 
fatal in its consequences. Common-sense mocked the notion, 
while the vein of superstition inherent in her left her sus- 
ceptible to the influence of a presentiment, though it should 
be her maid's presentiment, not her own. 

Alighting from the cart at her own door, she entered the 
house, and, whistling the terriers — which came bounding with 
delight at the sight of her coat and hat, and the consequently 
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quently implied anticipation of a walk — she started off briskly 
for the shrubbery, which stretched along the hill behind the 
house. She soon found herself among the trees and shrubs, 
experiencing, when there, to her own disgust, a slight sensation 
of nervous uneasiness, nothing amounting to actual fear, but 
enough to make her task unpalatable. A wide path led 
through the centre of the plantation, down which the rising 
wind rushed in swift gusts fluttering Mary's skirts as it swept 
past her. The dogs were frantic with delight and excitement, 
as, ' On, seek ! ' they penetrated among the shrubs, on either 
side the path in turn. She kept cheerily addressing them — it 
was pleasant to have something to address. 

< Seek, Flip. Good dog ! Here, Trip, find a man 1 Seek 
him out I ' 

The plantation was narrow, and she had soon paced the 
length of it, which was not above two hundred yards ; then 
she turned back, walking more slowly, and looking herself 
between the shrubs and trees. It soon became evident that 
there was nothing to find. Trip and Flip darted in and out 
the bushes, still on the 'seek. 1 Mary began to think that* 
she had done all that was required of her at Bucket's hands, 
and had conscientiously earned her tea. It was, as Mr. 
Tippets had said, lonely among the trees. She understood 
perfectly why he had hurried home the previous evening 
without evincing curiosity as to the strange man who had 
crossed his path in the moonlight ; she should have done the 
like. Presently, on passing the large clump of rhododendrons 
which had, according to Becket, marked the spot where the 
visitant had disappeared, she paused. 

'A soldier's wife,' she said softly to herself, with the in- 
tention of bracing her courage. * A soldier's wife, and afraid ! * 

And, with this stimulus, she left the path, and, crossing the 
ragged grass, skirted round among the shrubs, the ' seeking ' 
dojs running on ahead. There was nothing to be seen ; no 
starving beggar in the flesh, no beckoning spirit, no prostrate 
figure ; so Mary, elated at the failure of her search, turned 
to seek the path again, and, in turning, stumbled. 

She looked resentfully upon the ground in the expectation 
of seeing the uncompromising branch which had so nearly 
tripped her up. But it was no branch at all, but the end of 
a long ladder that protruded from the bush which she was 
passing, and lay half -hidden by the straggling grass and fallen 
leaves at her feet. Yes, actually a ladder on the ground 
pushed under the clump of rhododendrons, but too long to 
15 
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be altogether out of sight. What a flagrant act of careless- 
ness to leave a ladder there on the damp ground ! what 
culpable laziness not to have taken it back to the shed 1 The 
idea of concealing it among the bushes ! Mary's righteous 
anger with the carpenter (wi»o, without doubt, was the culprit) 
prevented her nervous qualms from re-asserting themselves, 
and she walked back to the house, with the dogs at her heels, 
untroubled by moaning wind or gathering gloom. Divesting 
herself of her out-of-door attire, she descended to the morning- 
room and rang the bell for tea, at the same time telling 
Sellors to send Becket in to speak to her. 

The thrilling romance, Thunder Clouds, lay uncut upon a 
table ; she took it up, and, drawing a chair close to the fire, 
settled herself, lazily and comfortably, in it, placed her feet 
on the fender, and prepared to spend an agreeably idle hour 
or two. The previous night's exertion had left her tired, 
while her afternoon in the open air had calmed her into sleepy 
indolence. She should, she thought, soon read herself drowsy. 
After she had set Becket's mind at rest, she would begin her 
book. 

But Becket's contradictory mind refused to be set at rest. 
She had no belief in the terriers, small belief in her mistress. 
She wore an exasperating air of doubt, and responded in 
monosyllables or by sighs. Her story had grown in the 
telling, the mystery had assumed tangible proportions during 
the hours of Mary's absence. Becket had determined that 
either the tramp had perished miserably in the plantation, or 
he had been — no tramp at all. This latter hypothesis was 
thrilling, and was hourly gaining ground. 

The man, or, more properly speaking, 'it/ had slouched 
1 its ' hat far over ' its ' face, so that * its ' features had been 
indistinguishable, but she had judged 'it* to be very pale. 
Sambo would not have ventured to show his teeth or growl 
at a disembodieJ spirit ; he would not snap at a trouser, how- 
ever ragged, which enrobed an unearthly leg ; his discretion 
was wonderful for a dog. Mary ridiculed the whole affair, 
but Becket was impervious to mockery. 

' My dear Becket, do you think a ghost would condescend 
to jeer at you as an under-worked, over-fed servant ? I believe 
ghosts are uniformly polite.' 

'I can't say at all, ma'am/ primly, 'not being versed in 
the ways of them, thank heaven.' 

f Do you think a ghost would be hungry and ask for 
food]' 
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' But he asked for nothing. I offered it to hiin, and, while 
I was fetching it, he vanished.' 

' Vanished, nonsense ! He crossed the yard and went out 
through the stables. ' 

' The stable gate was locked, ma'am, begging your 
pardon.' 

' So you think that, to save himself the inconvenience of 
refusing your proffered food, he mounted a broomstick and 
rode away ? ' 

Becket shut her lips significantly and looked reproachfully 
at Mary. 

' Yery well, Becket, I have nothing more to say. You are 
unreasonable, so go away and enjoy your ghost, if you will. 
You have him all to yourself. I could not see him.' 

Becket, offended, walked away, leaving her mistress to the 
cosy comfort of tea, a book, a fire, and a possible nap. The 
tea and fire were just what she expected, but the book banished 
the nap into space. She read on, thrilled and horror-struck, 
until the first gong sounded ; then, with a reluctant sigh, she 
set the volume down upon the table beside her, and rose to 
obey the unwelcome summons. 

Although her eyes had been moving athwart the interesting 
pages without cessation, her ears had never been closed to, or 
oblivious of, sound. She knew that the dog-cart had not 
returned, the well-known roll of the light wheels would have 
reached her practised ears through the blustering wind, which 
now blew weirdly round the house. 

She mounted the staircase with a listless step, smothering 

a yawn. How dreary life could be ! How she missed 

Cicely. Combe was a melancholy house, the oak panelling 
so gloomy, the lofty passages so cold and cheerless. Though 
her own room, when she reached it, was warm with a blazing 
fire, bright with candle-light, cosy with drawn curtains, 
good to lov)k at with its warm-hued hangings and rich carpet- 
ing, it did not please her ; she was more alive to the howling 
storm without than to the comfort around her. 

She set about her dressing in a half-hearted way, mortifying 
to Becket ; she shook her hair down, declaring ' that the hair- 
pins made her head ache, and she would have none of them.' 
She refused to have it re-done in the orthodox fashion. ' Knot 
it up loosely,' she said, ' just enough to keep it out of the 
way.' She forgot to look into her glass to see how such a 
negligent arrangement suited her. There is not much satis- 
faction in 'looking nice,' if there is no eye to witness the 
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triumph. Prinking in a mirror, for prinking's sake, afforded 
no gratification to Mary. 

The dinner-hour had become to her a hallowed time, and 
that wholly apart from the consideration of its gross delights ; 
hut to-night dinner was an infliction, she had no appetite, she 
dreaded the silence and the subdued footsteps of the watchful 
servants. So thinking, she formed a hasty resolution, and at 
once gave vent to it. 

'Take off all this prickly jet, Becket, I am not going to 
dress at all. You may go down and tell Sellors that I won't 
have dinner to-night, as I am alone.' 

• Yery well, ma'am ; but are you not going to take any- 
thing? There is nothing to be gained by making yourself ill.' 

' Of course I am ; ' rather impatiently. ' Tell cook to send 
me a tray with cake and coffee.' 

' Where will you have it, ma'am ? There is a nice fire in 
your dressing-room, and that window is smaller and more 
sheltered than this, so you would not hear the wind so much.' 

'Yery well, bring it to me there. I am so tired that I 
shall not go down-stairs again. Give me my dressing-gown 
and my slippers, my feet still ache after the dancing.' 

And so Mrs. Fen wick, wrapped in a long watteau gown of 
white cashmere, tied with scarlet ribbons and softened at the 
neck and wrists with ruffles of Mechlin lace, her feet thrust 
into scarlet slippers gorgeous with Eastern embroidery, awaited 
her cake and coffee in her dressing-room. Her jewel-case 
stood in its place, upon a cabinet, and she, lacking employ- 
ment, opened it, and re-arranged, with languid fingers, the 
diamonds in their velvet home. How beautiful they were ! 
and yet she could have fancied that the glittering jewels 
gleamed and sparkled with an evil and malevolent light. 
How imaginative she was ! the wind, too, was playing tricks 
with her fancy, for, in a sudden lull, a sound like the murmur 
of men's voices reached her ears. She felt so sure of the 
ex'stence of voices that she closed her jewel-case (forgetting 
to lock it) and turned to the window. 

Just at that moment the wind broke against the house 
with a prolonged wail of impotent fury ; it rattled the sash 
of the window and drove sheets of rain against the window- 
panes. The shutters were not closed, nor were the curtains 
drawn, and the blind, which had been pulled down, was suffi- 
ciently narrow to allow of a glimpse of deluged glass — a narrow, 
dripping streak on either side. Poor Godfray 1 One could 
not have turned a dog out of doors to brave such weather, 
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and he would have to traverse four miles of rough, country 
road ! No wonder his wife felt anxious ; the dog-cart was 
meagre shelter. The trees, that thickly fringed the road 
on either side, would bend and sway before such a tempest ; 
the blinding clouds of rain would drench him to the skin. 
If he were wise he would not return on such a night at all, 
but sleep at Tipton. But, in case of his return, however tardy 
it might be, it was her duty to be uneasy until he was in safe 
shelter under his own roof. It was her duty to sit up till 
his return. It certainly was her duty. How often, when her 
father had been ill and suffering, had she sat, still as a mouse, 
by his bedside all through the sad hours of the anxious night. 
She had never wearied in those labours of love. Was it likely 
she would weary now under this stern * duty ' f 

When Becket arrived with the tray, Mary no longer re- 
quired the coffee to keep her awake. Her * duty ' had given 
an impetus to her sleepy brain. She looked thoroughly awake. 

' Sellors is dreadfully worried about the squire/ volunteered 
Becket. 'But I say Captain Fen wick is capable of taking 
every care of himself, if any gentleman is ! There is nothing 
keeping him out but his own free will, so if there's an accident, 
there's an accident, and no one but himself to thank for it.' 

Becket was often virulent in alluding to her master ; it 
angered Mary, but, for some unrevealed reason, she forbore 
to find fault openly about it. 

' Captain Fen wick is at Tipton on business, 1 she explained, 
loftily. ' There was a magistrate's meeting to-day.' 

' Yes, ma'am, but if they were condemning every man in 
the county it would not take them all these hours, though, 
to be sure, the length of gentlemen's business is very un- 
certain. It takes them to all sorts of places and keeps them 
out to all sorts of hours.' 

'What does Sellors think may happen I What is he 
afraid of?' 

' He is sketchy, ma'am ; does not put down anything par- 
ticular. But he is telling tales of all the people he has ever 
heard of who have lost their lives by land and sea accidentally. 
Hark to that I there's a tree down, I fancy. Listen to the 
wind ; it screams like a child in pain. What a night for 
the sailors at sea ! there will be many a brave life lost before 
the sun rises.' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

•The careful Betty the pillow beats, 
And airs the blankets, and smoothes the sheets, 
And gives the mattresa a shaking ; 
But vainly Betty performs her part, 
If a rumpled head and a rumpled heart, 
As well as the couch, want making. ' 

"When Mary had eaten her cake, and drunk her coffee, she 
rose from her chair, and, taking a lighted candle from the 
dressing-table, she noiselessly opened the door and went out 
into the passage. Her exit was so sudden and so silent that 
she nearly knocked against Kate the housemaid, who, with a 
hot-water can in her hand, was presumably about to enter the 
room. Kate started violently at seeing her mistress and 
turned pale ; Mary thought her looking ill, her eyes were 
sunken in her head and she had a scared expression, occasioned 
doubtless by this unlooked-for encounter. Mary herself was 
a little put out, for she had ' gone softly,' hoping to meet no 
one on her way. It was nine o'clock, the big bell had just 
rung the hour, and she had reckoned upon the servants being 
congregated down-stairs at their supper. She was so engrossed 
in her own affairs that she was not in a mood to be inquisitive 
concerning those of the susceptible Kate, though she said, 
kindly, 

* I am afraid that I frightened you, Kate/ 

'Yes, 'm, it did startle me. You come so quiet and ao 
sudden — and your white dress, too — oh, dear I oh, dear 1 ' 

Then Mary frowned. 

' You must not be foolish, Kate, and encourage Becket in 
her fancies about the tramp ; stories of that sort do mischief.' 
Then seeing that her words seemed to be doing more harm 
than good, for the girl's lips trembled and her whole face was 
agitated, she added, more severely, ' Put it out of your head 
altogether, for a ghost story is a dangerous thing to spread, 
and this has absolutely no foundation, I gave you credit for 
more common-sense.' 

Kate began, passionately — 

'I'm not afraid of ghostesses, 'm. I don't care a fig foi 
ghostesses. Indeed I don't, but, oh, dear ! oh, dear I ' 

There seemed to be a threat of impending hysterics which 
Mary at once crushed ; she would wait to hear no more, and 
said, brightly, 

' I am very glad to hear it, that's right ; so don't talk any 
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more about it. Those kind of things grow if they are 
discussed.' 

Then Kate entered the dressing-room with her hot-water 
can, while Mary sauntered, with a careless gait, down the 
corridor. 

Kate, as soon as she had crossed the threshold and closed 
the door behind her, set down her can. That hot-water can 
was a superfluous one ; it was not wanted at that hour in the 
dressing-room, and yet Kate had deliberately brought it up, 
at the very moment, too, when her hot supper awaited her in 
the servants' hall — Kate had taken a leaf out of her mistress's 
book, she was not hungry. Having set down the can, she 
hastily blew out the candles which, alight upon the dressing- 
table, lit up the room, then, drawing aside the blind with a 
stealthy hand, she looked out into the boisterous night. The 
raging wind thundered around the house, banks of heavy 
clouds fled wildly across the sky, while now and again the 
young moon showed her pale face, and, shining feebly down, 
illumined the trees as they swayed and recked under the cruel 
embrace of the passionate blast. Kate stood for some seconds, 
ber searching gaze peering intently into the blackness, then, 
drawing back with a gasp of relief, she undid, with shaking 
fingers, the cord which held back the window-curtains, and, 
drawing them close, she relit the candles. 

Removing the jewel-case from the cabinet where it stood, 
and mounting a chair, she cautiously placed it on the top of 
the wardrobe, pushing it back far out of sight. Mary's 
dressing-case stood conspicuously on the centre of a table near 
the door ; to this Kate next directed her attention. Lifting 
it, she wrapped it in a towel, and, opening a drawer at the 
foot of the wardrobe, she placed it there, careless as to damage 
to hats and bonnets which already occupied the space I A 
small enamelled watch she put in a tall vase upon the chimney- 
piece. Rings and trinkets, which were scattered about the 
dressing-table, she nimbly collected, and, kneeling down, 
dropped them one by one into a pair of boots. Rattling as 
they fell, they seemed to deplore the ignominious seclusion of 
their dark retreat. 

Kate, clasping her hands with a desperate air, surveyed 
the room. Then, once more approaching the window, she 
bent her head, listening breathlessly ; after a long minute 
thus spent she turned away, and, picking up the water-can, 
left the room and hurried off down-stairs. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fenwick, a lighted candle in her hand, her 
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white gown trailing behind her on the ground, had paced 
delicately down the corridor, and stopped at length before a 
closed door, her destination. A happy door, for it opened 
and shut in obedience to the touch of a strong hand, in accord- 
ance with the will of the autocratic tenant of the chamber. 
Her white hand clasped the sacred handle lingeringly. She 
crossed the threshold slowly ; the errand she had come on 
was very sweet to her, she would not hurry over it. She had 
not sought this hallowed spot in idle curiosity ; it was her 
' duty ' to be there A framed photograph stood upon a table 
before her. She did not glance in its direction ; conscientiously 
she fixed her eyes upon the fire. It was in the capacity of 
stoker to His Royal Highness that she had invaded this 
sanctuary. If Sellors was anxious about his master, it behoved 
her, his wife, to attend to his creature comforts. The maids 
are so careless, it is safer to see to these things oneself. 

Really, the fire was low. It was fortunate she had re- 
membered her * duty.' A divine smile played about her month 
as she knelt upon the rug, holding the awkward tongs with 
dainty fingers as she extracted rugged blocks of coal from the 
scuttle, and piled them one upon another, until they formed 
a sort of royal tumulus, which reached dangerously far up the 
chimney. No matter that the white gown was soiled in the 
process, and that her fingers were crushed by the heavy tongs. 
It is a pleasure to suffer in the service of the man you love. 
Mary was, in this particular, as unreasonable as the rest of 
her sex. It was a propitious fortune that permitted her, 
unseen and unsuspected, to indulge a maternal solicitude for 
Godfray's bodily comfort ; she gloried in her work. 

The fire that, with such labour, she had built would, in an 
hour's time, be fierce enough to roast an ox ; it would certainly 
drive poor Godfray, panting, to the further extremity of the 
room. She knelt on upon the rug, making believe to warm 
herself. It was hard to tear herself away from this place, 
where the spirit of his presence seemed to linger. Staring 
into the glowing heat of the red coals was dazzling work : she 
turned her face away, so now her eyes were on a level with 
that framed photograph. It was public property, or rather 
on view to the public, or why should it stand openly upon his 
table 1 The very servants scrutinized it at their will. Perish 
scruples 1 She would go and look at it 1 

Rising from her knees, she walked over to where it stood. 
With a sickening foreboding at heart, she lifted the photo- 
graph. Then, laughing softly to herself, she took it close to 
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the candle, which she had placed upon the chimney-piece, and 
gaz, d at it with prolonged investigation. 

It was an excellent likeness of God fray himself, Godfmy 
with a terrier on either knee, and Sambo stretched upon the 
ground at his feet. She lost herself in thought while she 
contemplated His Boyal Highness, contemplated him with 
dreamy eyes and gentle sighs. No wonder that, when the 
door was suddenly flung open, and a male figure strode into 
her presence, the photograph fell from between her startled 
fingers into the grate, breaking frame and glass into fragments. 

It was only Sellors, come on the self-same errand as his 
mistress, and as taken aback as she was at the encounter. 

1 1 have come to see to my master's fire, ma'am,' he explained, 
regaining his self-composure, and assuming the habitual ex- 
pression of impenetrable urbanity peculiar to the regulation 
butler, whom nothing surprises, nothing perturbs. Mary was 
not in such good training. She flushed scarlet ; her face, self- 
conscious and deprecating, had a guilty look — as guilty as 
though she were a naughty child discovered rioting among 
forbidden fruits in the store-room. 

' It is a very good fire/ she said, confusedly. 

' Certainly, ma'am, it will be a very good fire, but my master 
does not like such a big one, he can't bear it ; the housemaid 
must have forgotten his orders.' 

Mary said nothing ; her self-confidence was wholly ex- 
tinguished when Sellors, unceremoniously possessing himself 
of the tongs, pulled her carefully-reared pile to pieces, reducing 
the fire to very ordinary dimensions. It was not gratifying 
to watch her handiwork being razed to the ground with ease 
and expedition, but she had to wait and see it done, for the 
fragments of glass were scattered about her feet, and must be 
picked up, or they would bear testimony against her. Sellors 
was a man of action, not words ; as soon as his work was done 
he withdrew, and Mary, once more kneeling down, quickly 
collected the shattered glass, bearing it, together with the 
precious photograph, off to her own room. The re-examination 
of the photograph took a long time, so long indeed that the 
tiny clock, ticking on a bracket above her head, struck ten 
before she laid it away between the leaves of her Bible. 

Almost immediately Becket came into the room ; she was a 
tiresomely punctual person in respect to her hours for repose. 
Her mistress seldom ventured to keep her up later than her 
habitual time for retiring, which was between the hours of 
ten and eleven, p.m. — her temper gave way if she did so, 
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Mary was not dependent upon her services, and, rather than 
submit to an inevitable scolding, she now suggested that 
Becket should leave her at once ; she should not require her 
at all, for she was inclined to read, not to go to bed, as sleep 
on such a wild night would be impossible. 

Becket readily acceded to her wishes, she was always ready 
for her blessed bed, and never more so than when a storm 
blew without, and she could bury her head under the clothes, 
murmuring a self-congratulatory benediction to Providence 
for the comforts bestowed on her, while Morpheus, with 
soothing blandishments, folded her in his easy arms. 

Mary, having asserted her intention to read, looked round 
for her book, and, remembering that she had left it down-stairs 
in the morning-room, determined to go and fetch it ; it would 
pass the time while she waited up for her wandering husband 
— moreover, it would perhaps avert the sick apprehension of 
a nervous mind. So once more she took a candle in her hand 
and set off down the corridor. There the sound of the wind 
was muffled, but the rats, seeming to be infected with the rest- 
less spirit of the storm, rioted behind the wainscot. Mary was 
startled by the mysterious noise, and looked about her to 
discover its cause, forgetting, for the moment, that there were 
unseen inhabitants at Combe. However, when she remembered 
whence the uncanny sounds proceeded, she was by no mean* 
reassured ; and, quickening her paces, she ran down the staircase 
with undignified pace and palpitating heart. 

The fire in the morning-room was out, the lamps had been 
carried away ; the one candle which she bore gave a meagre 
light. She hurried across to the table and seized up her book. 
The wind was bursting furiously against the house, shaking 
the windows, roaring in the chimney. She shuddered ; it was 
not that she was frightened — not at all, she was cold. The 
door of the room had closed behind her ; she hastened to open 
it as she glanced over her shoulder with the odious thought 
that some one lurked out of sight behind her. 

It was reassuring to hear a well-known voice address her, 
and to find her husband standing in the passage. 

'Why, Mary V 

'I never heard you come back,' she exclaimed, feeling 
defrauded, and holding out her hand, candle and all, to 
welcome him. 'What a fearful night; we — were anxious 
about you ! I am afraid you are very wet.' 

He was pale and looked tired. The storm seemed to have 
been beating on his face, and had washed it bare of expression. 
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He looked worn about his eyes, and the lines showed deep 
about his mouth. 

* Not so very ; I was enveloped in macintosh from head to 
heels. It is a roughish night ; but the worst of it is over now, 
the wind is sinking. I was glad to get in, for the trees were 
snapping like laths, and great branches are tossed about 
overhead as if they were straws.' 

' Have you been back long ? ' 

' No, ten minutes or so. I went straight to the stables to 
see to the mare myself.' 

Now followed one of the old awkward silences; he was 
looking cold and stern, and politely awaited her departure. 

' The fire has gone out/ she said, regretfully, indicating her 
morning-room with a glance of her eyes. * It is a pity. You 
might have rested there.' 

' You are very good,' with an ironical smile, ' but I am 
going to the smoking-room for one pipe, and then to bed. 
I'm deadly tired.' 

'You look very tired,' uneasily — he looked something 
besides tired. ' I hope you have a good fire in the smoking- 
room ? ' 

' Yes, thanks. Sellors takes good care of ma Are you 
wise to wait here f ' looking pointedly at her white robes. 
' It is very cold.' 

'I am not cold,' blushing scarlet; 'this,' fingering the 
ribbons that matched her cheeks, ' dressing-gown is warm. I 
forgot I had it on ; I am sorry, but I did not dream of .meeting 
any one.' 

' Of course not ; but I must not keep you, so good night ; ' 
holding her hand for an instant in his cold fingers. 

She looked up at him wistfully, this summary dismissal 
was hard. She felt in the humour to be sociable ; she longed 
for companionship on this wild night, but he would have none 
of her. The ' good night,' despotic and frigid, sent a chill 
through her veins. Listless and mortified, she mounted the 
stairs ; what a huge expanse of bricks and mortar stretched 
between the solitary occupant of the smoking-room and the 
lonely girl who sat herself down before the fire. 

Bah ! How she missed Cicely ! Why had she allowed the 
slothful Becket to retire ? Nursing her knees with her clasped 
hands, her thoughts wandering blankly into the past or fear- 
fully into the future, she remained immovable, taking no count 
of time. How long she sat there she did not know, though 
long enough to have heard a steady step she recognized pass 
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her door ; long enough for her candles to have burnt low in 
their sockets ; long enough for the fire to have sunk low in the 
grate, reduced to gray ashes and a smouldering log, pitiable 
ruin of former brilliance. Yes, it was late, but she was wide- 
awake still and not inclined to go to bed. She opened her 
neglected book and read awhile. The horrors with which its 
pages teemed thrilled her ; it was not the time, nor place, nor 
night in which to dwell with well-balanced mind upon such 
blood-curdling tragedy. She shivered not only from fear but 
from cold. The fire was too near death to be capable of emit- 
ting heat. She was chilled from head to foot. Closing her 
book in a sudden panic she swiftly undressed. She said her 
prayers, while her restless eyes roved apprehensively about the 
room ; then, blowing out the now flickering candles, she got 
into bed and lay down, hoping to sleep. 

But her brain was alert, her senses were strung to a pitch 
of high excitement, for which she could not account. No 
sound escaped her ears. With widely-opened eyes she stared 
out into the room. The dull glow from the expiring fire was 
barely sufficient to outline the familiar objects around her ; 
they took strangely-fantastic shapes in the gloom. 

Though the violence of the storm had somewhat abated, the 
wind still blustered in gusts at her window, rattling at the 
casement and seeming, to her unhinged nerves, as though it 
must break through the brittle glass and force its way into 
her very room. The rain dripped and pattered, the rats 
scuttled in the walls. 

She took herself to task for her cowardly fears, she reasoned 
sternly with herself, as was her custom, arguing away her 
superstitious horror. Gradually she grew calmer, and, lying 
back on her pillow, she closed her eyes. The wind had lulled, 
and she hoped that, if the comparative stillness would but 
continue, she might be able to sleep. But sleep that night 
was not for her ; hardly had she settled herself before, with a 
start, she raised her head and listened — a fresh sound came 
creeping to her through the darkness. Her eyes dilated and 
grew dark with fear, her heart beat with laboured, painful 
throbs. She listened intently, holding her fluttering breath. 
It could not be fancy — she heard voices — yes, men's voices. 
A man's voice raised, and then a cautious* answering whisper. 
It might be the wind f No, there it was, clearer, louder than 
before. 

Again, for a short space of time, the storm broke out with 
renewed fury. All other sound was drowned in the roaring 
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of the tempest, but the blast soon spent itself, and was succeeded 
by an interval of peace. 

The fire had died out, the room was in total darkness, but 
Mary hesitated no longer. She was sure that there was a 
sound of voices ; they were nearer, too, than before, she heard 
them distinctly. Men's voices, whispering at midnight, boded 
no good. She had a momentary desire to burrow down under 
the bed-clothes; again she said to herself, disdainfully, 'A 
soldier's wife and afraid?' Then, unaccountably braced by 
this slender encouragement, she slipped quietly out of bed, felt 
for her dressing-gown and wrapped it about her. It was very 
cold ; her teeth chattered loudly. Concluding that the voices 
proceeded from her dressing-room, she crept softly in that 
direction, and, stooping down, put her ear to the keyhole of 
the door and listened. She heard the sliding open of the 
window-sash, she heard a muffled step upon the carpet and the 
subdued voice of a man. Instinctively her hand felt for the 
key, and, finding it, turned it noiselessly in the lock. She 
breathed more freely now, for there was a barrier between 
her and those awful, mysterious, unbidden visitors. 

With a trembling, nerveless hand, she gathered her white 
robes together and stole silently and cautiously back across her 
bedroom. She was obliged to grope before her as she went 
to avoid the risk of stumbling over an unseen obstacle in the 
dark, and so betraying her whereabouts. It seemed an eternity 
before she reached the door, and, after opening it with what 
sounded a fatal creak to her terrified ears, found herself in the 
corridor. It was pitch dark, the oak boards struck icy cold 
to her bare feet. She shrank back, dreading to feel a detain- 
ing hand laid on her shoulder, or to hear a strange voice ad- 
dressing her. As she advanced every step was an effort ; she 
feared to stumble over a living or (oh I gruesome thought) a 
dead body lying in the route. One hand she kept upon the 
wall, feeling her way and counting the doors as she passed 
them so that she might not be mistaken in the one she sought, 
for she was on her way to rouse her husband, and also to 
shield herself by his protection. Beaching his room, she 
entered quietly, and, having closed the door, she paused a 
second to listen to Godfray's regular breathing. 

The relief of being no longer alone was enormous, thougn 
her companion was slumbering and unconscious, yet his pres- 
ence reassured her affrighted nerves and half restored her 
drooping courage. Guided by the sound of his steady respir- 
ations, she felt her way to his bedside. 
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'Godfray,' she cried, undor her breath, as she leaned over 
him, ' wake up, wake up I Make haste and wake up, you are 
wanted.' 

But he only sighed in his sleep and turned his head on the 
pillow, without awaking. 

Taking him by the shoulder, such a broad shoulder for her 
small hands to grasp, she shook him lustily ; she did not dare 
to raise her voice, fearing that listening ears might be lurking 
out of sight but within hearing. Her touch, aroused him, he 
started up, and, stretching out his hands, caught the intruder 
by the wrist. 

* What, in the name of Heaven, are you doing here ? Who 
are you f ' 

' It is I— Mary.' 

' Mary ? Ah I then I am only dreaming.' 

' Oh, Godfray, wake up, you are- not dreaming. I came to 
you because there are men in the house. They are in my 
dressing-room at this moment.' 

Then he released the wrist he had imprisoned and sat up, 
wide awake, and ready for action. 

1 In your dressing-room, are they ? Have they seen you ? ' 

' No, I heard voices, so I got up and listened at the door ; 
they were in there. They had opened the window and were 
talking. 9 

1 They are after your diamonds for a dead certainty. I was 
a fool to keep them all here in this lonely house. 1 

As he spoke he was groping for, and donning, some sort of 
apparel in the darkness. 

' Did you make any noise, Mary 1 Do you think it likely 
they heard you about ? ' 

* No, it was impossible. I locked the door of my bedroom 
which leads into the dressing-room, but it did not make a 
sound ; they were talking together while I did it.' 

' There is not a moment to be lost ; I must look sharp or 
they will be off. However, we must have a light for one 
moment at all hazards ; ' aud, as he spoke, he struck a match 
and lighted a candle. Opening a drawer in his writing-table 
he went on : ' I must see that my revolver is all right/ 

He drew the vicious little weapon out of its case, and 
examined it carefully. 

Mary, shuddering palpably, turned sick and faint at heart, 
for the sight of the revolver, and the fears it suggested, were 
full of a horror far more intense to her than if a hundred 
burglars should be appropriating her jewels, at their own free 
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-will and unthwarted, in her dressing-room. Why had she not 
obeyed her impulse — first thoughts are best — burrowed her 
head under the bed-clothes, and let the voices and the footsteps 
alone % Better that her diamonds should be sunk in the midst 
of the sea, better a thousand, thousand times, and so she 
endeavoured to explain. 

' Oh, Godfray, I don't mind about my things ! Don't try to 
catch the men. It is dangerous. Let them go.' 

' Let them go ? Impossible ! You're joking. Lose your 
diamonds and those d d scoundrels too ! ' 

He was thirsting for the fray, ablaze with righteous wrath, 
concentrated excitement in his subdued voice. He did not 
glance at her beseeching face. 

' There/ he said, gruffly, ' I must blow out the light ; ' which 
he did. * I would not for the world that they got scent that 
any one was about. You must stay here, Mary; lock the 
door and keep quiet, and you will be quite safe.' 

' I can't stay alone ; I am frightened to death. Don't leave 
me, let me come too.' 

' Be leasonable, dear ; you know that is out of the question. 
Shall I take you up to Becket 1 ' 

< No, no.' 

'Don't hinder me, Mary;' for she held him by the arm. 
• I must go ; this is nonsense, not like you.' 

' Very well,' loosening her hold, ' if you wish it, I will stay 
here ; but you are unkind, because they are my diamonds, and 
I tell you I don't want them, they are noth ' 

He interrupted by muttering something inaudible, and 
hurried away from her out of the room. In truth, he could 
not trust himself to a good-bye. She did not obey him by 
locking the door, but she stood where he had left her, rooted 
to the ground. That revolver! She wrung her hands in 
impotent despair. Her fears gathered fresh force as the 
moments rolled by. Horrible fears, born of tortured nerves 
and over-excited brain. Why had she come ? Why had not 
her feet refused to bring her on such a fatal errand ? Coward 
that she was : miserable woman doomed to be her own de- 
stroyer. She could not stand inert, waiting to hear the sharp 
report, the sudJen shriek, the hurrying of trampling feet, 
which her imag'nation feverishly foreshadowed. 

Should the burglars know that any member of the house- 
hold was astir and suspicious of their presence, they would at 
once make off ; so Godfray had said, and such, common-sense 
told her, would be the case. Presently it would be too late. 
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their escape would be cut off, they would be rendered desperate 
by the risk of capture. What would be the consequence? 
Her brain reeled at the contemplation of the possibility. 
What was it that Godf ray had said ? ' He would not for the 
world that they got scent that any one was about. 9 But why f 

' Because he would lose the diamonds and the scoundrels 

too.' They were her diamonds — they should be lost. And 
the scoundrels — they should be lost too and welcome ! 

Hope revived in the shape of a newly-born thought — a 
thought which speedily developed into action. Issuing un- 
shrinkingly from the comparative safety of the bedroom, she 
once more faced the silent horrors of the dark corridor, but 
this time she had no fearful falterings, no wavering on her 
course. Swiftly "her bare feet pattered on, she made no 
attempt now to muffle sound. Nothing indicated an unusual 
presence, she met no one, and, unmolested, arrested her steps 
by the panelled recess which faced the head of the staircase. 
_ Hanging there, within her reach, was a rope that was attached 
to the great bell on the roof of the house, and which was daily 
rung to mark the hours for the meals in the servants' hall — 
a bell so far-reaching in its sonorous tones as to act as a 
timepiece for the villagers, who regulated their clocks by its 
punctual and unvarying recurrence. 

A clanging peal from this resounding bell would be cal- 
culated to convey an inkling to the trespassers of danger, an 
inkling which they would probably be quick to act upon, 
thereby les-ening the chance of that awful struggle for free- 
dom, the thought of which hung, black and heavy as a thunder- 
cloud, upon Mary's brain. She did not fear the blame that 
must fall upon her rash act; she was quite reckless as to 
whether she was condoning a felony — which, with all her 
heart, she surely did. She only felt a mighty satisfaction 
that, unmolested, she had reached this haven where she would 
be, and, grasping the rope in both hands, she pulled with all 
her strength. The bell clanged out a tremendous peal, with 
startling effect, into the darkness of the night. 

Ding, dong ! Ding, dong I The rope, seeming alive as it 
struggled and twisted in her determined hands, did its work 
bravely. 

Mary did not desist from her labours until doors had opened 
and aghast voices reached her. Dishevelled maids, quaintly 
clad in little more than their night-gowns (though here and 
there an ulster buttoned awry, or a coloured shawl wrapfted 
about the shoulders, added an air of patchwork respectability), 
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had huddled together in groups. Some held candles in their 
hands, so that the white faces were discernible in the dull 
light, and all were eagerly questioning as to what was the 
matter, questions which all asked and none could answer. 

* Good gracious ! ma'am/ screamed Becket's familiar voice ; 
she had but that moment arrived on the scene, being chary 
of parting lightly with the comfort and safety of her blessed 
bed, and was now appalled to find that it was Mrs. Fenwick's 
hand which had wrought this midnight clamour, and turned the 
corridor into chaos. Trouble had surely turned her mistress's 
brain — matrimony and madness, the two words glide together 
smoothly. ' What has happened f Are you walking in your 
sleep, ma'am ? Do you know that it is dead of night! ' 

Then Mary let go the rope, and let her tired hands fall to 
her sides. She had done what she could. 

* There are burglars in the house,' she explained, in a clear 
voice that travelled to all the listening ears around her. ' It 

> was best ' — rather dreamily — ' to rouse you all.' 

4 Burglars ! ' gasped Becket, rushing towards her with a 
lighted candle held almost horizontally in a shaking hand. 
' Come away, ma'am, come away ! This is the likeliest place 
in the house to meet them. Come away up to the attics, as 
you value your life.' 

The maid-servants were fluttering off like a startled covey 
of partridges, when suddenly a shrill, female voice cried out, 

' Master's room is empty 1 God save us all, they have 
murdered the squire!' 

The last words reached Mary's overwrought brain, and, 
being overwrought, she did not wait to question their truth. 
She had done no good. The calamity she had foreseen had 
taken place ! It was funny — she smiled (what a smile 1) — to 
think that her presentiment had come true. Godfray did not 
believe in presentiments; he must be convinced by this 
instance. Ah ! she could not convince him now, it was too 
late. She stretched out her right arm towards Becket, and 
tried to catch her by the hand ; but, as she had misjudged 
the distance, she did not touch her, and the arm fell again 
to her side. That was funny too. She gave a little laugh, 
a laugh that it was most unpleasant to hear. Then the 
colour slowly left her face, her lips blanched, her eyes grew 
fixed and vacant ; she tottered as she stood, and, sinking 
gradually down upon the ground, she lay there in a faint so 
complete that it aped the appearance of death. 

* Who the devil has played the fool with that infernal bell ? ' 
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shouted an angry voice, and Captain Fenwick tore up-stairs 
and clove in twain the palpitating female crowd gathered 
around his wife. No wonder he was angry, for he had laid, 
as he thought, such a clever trap for the burglars, and ' that 
infernal bell ' had frustrated his designs. Having ascertained 
that a ladder had been placed against the dressing-room window, 
he had gone to rouse the men-servants, intending that Thomas 
should guard the dressing-room door which led into the cor- 
ridor, while Sellors and he proceeded to the garden and re- 
moved the ladder, thus depriving the burglars of their intended 
mode of exit. Before he had even reached the servants' 
quarters, out clanged the alarm-bell ; the result was obvious : 
on scaling the ladder three minutes later the room was found 
to be empty ; the jewel-case, dressing-case, everything of value 
had disappeared ; both doors were locked. The darkness of 
the night rendered all attempt at pursuit impossible ; there 
was nothing to be done but wait until morning broke. No 
wonder Captain Fenwick was furious, but his fury was over- 
whelmed the next instant by the sight of Mary's prostrate 
figure lying at his feet. 

'She rang that bell with her own hand/ cried Becket, 
tragically, pointing at her mistress. ' And then she fell down 
there ; the fright has killed her.' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'Defend me from my friends, I can defend myself from my enemies,' 

The entire neighbourhood was aroused ; the universal ex- 
citement, the stir of animation, the buzz of tongues had not 
been greater even on the occasion of the last county election. 
Combe had conferred a boon on society — a fund for a new 
topic of conversation. The supply of fresh material from this 
one source was apparently unbounded. First there had been 
the prodigality and reckless expenditure of the late squire — 
his evil-doings had always been worth discussing — then the 
advent of the heiress ; then the catastrophe on the ice ; now, 
burglars I Of course the factors in both the last-named in- 
stances might have been more thrilling ; the denouement in 
each case was comparatively flat. No life had been lost in 
the ice-accident, and in this last act of the drama, a drama 
with such sensational possibilities, no one had been injured, 
nothing had been stolen, and the burglars had escaped. 
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Some of the ladies wished, in their heart of hearts, that those 
very beautiful diamonds had left the county. It is disagree- 
able to be eclipsed in anything, but particularly so in the 
possession of jewels or lovers. 

Every one was genuinely sorry that the burglars had escape 1 ; 
of course, burglars always do escape, but it is very odious to 
have them wandering at large about the neighbourhood. 
There was an inclination to blame Captain Fenwick for keep- 
ing a bait in his house sufficient to lure thieves from London 

to shire. It was concluded that they came from London, 

for all the details of their enterprise had been arranged 
according to the newest methods. Wires had been so arranged 
across the grass as to trip up pursuers, a ladder had been 
stolen from a neighbouring farm the preceding night, con- 
cealed among the shrubs in the plantation, and placed at mid- 
night against Mrs. Fenwick's dressing-room window, through 
which window the burglars had entered the house. Whence 
had been derived the information as to the room in which the 
jewels were kept was still a mystery, but that the men had 
had information was clear, for no other room had been entered. 

During the afternoon preceding the day of the burglary, 
a tramp had visited the house and lurked begging about the 
premises, obtrusively ragged in appearance, insolent in manner. 
Becket did not spare him in her description, you may be sure. 
Such a tramp had not been seen elsewhere. It was popularly 
supposed that the original intention of the thieves had been 
to rob the house during the dinner-hour, according to the 
prevalent method. This intention had been frustrated by 
Mrs. Fenwick herself, who, tired after the dance of the previous 
night and alone — for Captain Fenwick was away from home 
that evening — had suddenly determined to remain up-stairs 
and dine by herself in her dressing-room. 

This decision on Mrs. Fenwick's part was providential as 
regarded the safety of her property. The detectives were 
convinced that a ladder had twice been scaled, and that with 
an interval of several hours. The dual marks in the flower- 
beds below and on the window-ledge started this theory. 
Unheard in the storm, it was probable that a man had mounted 
the ladder, and, obtaining a view into the lighted room through 
the over-narrow blind of the window ; had watched Mary while 
she sat by the fire eating her cake and drinking her coffee, 
watched her while he determined that, for a few hours, his 
work must wait. It was a gruesome idea, but it was freely 
mooted, and quite possibly correct. 
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"When, however, the ladder was found, it had been shifted 
to the middle of the window-ledge; on the ledge lay the 
proverbial jemmy, while inside the room a pane of glass, 
neatly cut and skilfully removed from the back of the window- 
hasp, was stacked against the dressing-table. The room was 
in great disorder ; drawers were pulled out, their contents 
having been ransacked, the wardrobe stood open, gowns and 
cloaks lay scattered on the floor. 

Mary's conduct was gravely censured by the possessors of 
valuable plate or jewellery. Plate and jewellery should be 
treated with respect even by an heiress. 

That apparently calm, self-reliant woman had lost her head. 
Fear had driven her wits away, her presence of mind had 
vanished — and she had behaved like a fool. It was her fault, 
her fault entirely — to find a scapegoat is always consoling — 
that those dangerous characters were not in safe custody at 
Tipton Gaol. What had she done ? Awakened by the sound 
of men's voices, she very properly informed her husband of 
the fact. He, in his turn, had gone to arouse the men- 
servants, intending that they should mount guard in the 
corridor outside the room, while he, stealing noiselessly round 
to the drive, should remove the ladder from the window, and 
thus catch the thieves in a trap. 

Her egregious folly had ruined his plot. Though he had 
told her to lock the door and to remain where she was (here 
the husbands waxed severe), instead of obeying him, she had 
rushed down the corridor, and, before he had had time to get 
out into the garden, had rung the great hour-bell on the top 
of the house. The result was obvious ; the thieves had escaped, 
leaving no trace behind them but the ladder, the jemmy, and 
the square of cut glass. No one had caught so much as a 
glimpse of a flying figure, nor heard a sound of hurrying feet. 
They were gone as completely ' as the bubble that bursts in 
the sun.' No skilled detective, no stolid policeman had dis- 
covered a clue as to their identity, nor a trace of their flight. 
As no substantial reward was offered for their apprehension, 
the search was said, by the public, to be lukewarm and 
apathetic ; failure deserves rebuke, and is, with few exceptions, 
so rewarded. 

The marvellous part of the proceeding lay in this: the 
burglars had made no attempt to take their booty away with 
them, for, instead of hastening to escape when the bell pealed 
out its sonorous warning, they had had the cool effrontery to 
conceal the jewellery in different parts of the room, and that so 
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effectually, that for some hours everything worth the taking 
was reported gone. But the housemaid, on clean ing the room 
the following morning, discovered the diamonds in an unlocked 
case upon the top of the wardrobe ; the dressing-case wrapped 
in a towel, and concealed in a drawer ; a valuable watch 
secreted in a vase on the mantelpiece, and a whole bootful of 
trinkets. They were humorous burglars certainly. 

Letters in the local papers teemed with theories, complex 
nnd multifarious, to account for this levity and abstemiousness 
on the part of the thieves. An intentional sarcasm at the 
density of the police force; a witness to the coolness of th:ir 
daring — steadiness of their nerves ; a warning of their speedy 
jelurn; a hint that the diamonds were paste, and so not 
\\ orth the taking ; and so on, and so on. One theory did as 
\\ ell as another, since nothing was proved. 

Police patrolled the house, shutting the stable-door zealously, 
for the steed was not gone, and the would-be marauders most 
likely intended to return for the spoil. They were bold 
enough to attempt anything, if they could wait to play a 
practical joke with that far-sounding bell ringing overhead. 
As the days passed, and no clue was discovered, the wrathful 
weight of public opinion fell, as is commonly the case, upon the 
broad back of the police ; but they turned unruffled, prosperous 
faces towards the maligners — like other men, they did their 
1 est, and the best of most men is mediocre. 

The disgraced Mrs. Fen wick was ill, she was suffering 
j unishment for the arrant folly of her behaviour. Nemesis 
had overtaken her. She was not so ill as she deserved to be, 
but she was in her room, and allowed to see no one. Dr. 
Kedford was in attendance, and pronounced her to be suffering 
from prostration, consequent on shock to the nervous system. 
t he would be better in a few days, but, for the present, she 
liiust be kept quiet. 

What is the use of having an interesting topic in hand, if 
there is nobody by with whom to discuss it ? So Mrs. Holland, 
faute de mieux, went in to see Miss Fanny Pye after luncheon. 
Fanny, as a listener, was dull enough, but better tLan old Mr. 
Holland, who calmly fell asleep over the burglary, though he 
looked with an augmented fondness at his rows of precious books, 
feeling that it was possible that he might awake one morning 
to find them gone. He wondered to think that jewels shot. Id 
be stolen while books were left ; he marvelled at the store set 
by women on a sparkling dewdrop imprisoned in glass, while 
the solace for sad and lonely hours, the food for a hungry 
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mind, the whetstone for a rusty intelligence, should be held 80 
cheap. Mr. Holland, consequently, was not a good listener, so 
his daughter-in-law betook herself, and her uneven flow of 
small-talk, to the White House, across the village green. 
Miss Pye and she had discussed the subject daily, discussed it 
threadbare ; but the twice-told tales had ever a fresh charm 
as they dissected, classified, analyzed, digressed, and surmised, 
until the burglar topic embraced the gossip of the whole 
neighbourhood . 

Miss Pye shared the White House with her widowed aunt, 
Mrs. Moore. When Mrs. Holland was shown in the inmates 
were both seated at the round rosewood table which adorned 
the middle of the drawing-room, and stood directly below the 
glass chandelier. The room was upholstered throughout in 
blue rep, curtains of the same, a blue carpet, on which gray 
lilies of the valley (gross libels on the fair originals) meandered 
aimlessly in a nightmare pattern. The last generation was 
prone to indulge itself in a sky-blue drawing-room, a sight at 
which we of the present day, our eyes educated to sombre 
russet, sage, or cinnamon, should shudder with Aesthetic anti- 
pathy. 

What is more wonderful, among all the wonders of this 
wonderful world, than fashion % Colours are born, flourish, 
and die. Shapes and forms in boots and buttons, coats and 
carriages, revolve in an ever-recurring cycle as undeviatingly 
as planets in their courses. 

Fanny Pye was busy ' herring-boning ' coarse flannel petti- 
coats for the poor, and she sewed in a thought of Mr. Campbell 
with every stitch. They were romantic petticoats to her, for 
he would be sure to hear of them. It was even possible that 
one might be shown to him by a grateful recipient. She 
looked up to greet Mrs. Holland, throwing as much cordiality 
into her manner as she could muster on the spur of the 
moment. The sharp blue eyes of her visitor were amused to 
see the effort and to mark its failure. 

Fanny Pye did not understand Mrs. Holland, but she feared 
her, and had sufficient clearness of perception to writhe under 
the malice of her words. She was an unreserved and guileless 
woman, fond, perhaps, of a little gossip (harmless gossip, she 
called it, quite believing that such a thing could exist), and 
addicted to hero-worship ; and, if she possessed in her gentle 
bosom a baleful passion, it consisted of an intense aversion to 
her neighbour, the widow. 

Mrs. Holland watched these attempts to appear cordial and 
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at ease, they gratified her : the sense of knowledge is the sense 
of power, and, if it be only power to read a character, to 
wound or please at will, to play upon the heart-strings with 
skilful fingers, it is still an excellent attribute. 

The aunt was an old lady, and she was deaf ; Mrs. Holland 
shook hands carelessly with her ; she was hopelessly uninter- 
esting. To shout a stinging remark or a cutting innuendo, 
with the chance, after all the exertion, of not being heard, 
was hardly to Mrs. Holland's mind. So she ignored Mrs. 
Moore and seated herself in such a position that, without 
absolutely turning her back, she could pretend not to hear 
if the old lady ventured a remark, and thus save herself the 
fatigue of replying. 

' Well, my dear,' she began (she was uniformly patronizing 
in manner to unmarried women), ' I came over to ask after 
your cold. I hope it is better ? ' She did not, however, pause 
fur a reply. ' I see you are busy. What coarse flannel 1 it 
will scrub the poor things dreadfully. There is an epidemic of 
cosseting the villagers down here. You and Mrs. Fen wick 
are both infected. I tell her she missed her vocation when 
she married, she should have been a sister of charity ; I am 
sure no one would have missed her from society. This craze 
for the comfort and morals of the poor is generally peculiar 
to the parson's womankind. It is a pity you never married, 
Fanny; what an excellent clergyman's wife you would have 
made. Talking of matrimony reminds me that I met Mr. 
Campbell and Alice Balmain walking together this morning. 
Susan tells me that's announced. Well, he is not much to 
boast of, is he I However, as he is devoted to her, they must 
live on lovel Now, Fanny, I am going to scold you, you 
stoop too much over your work, it makes you pale. Why 
don't you get a young man to escort you for a walk % Nothing 
like air and exercise for health I By the way, have you heard 
how Mrs. Fen wick is to-day ? ' 

4 Dr. Bedford came in this morning to see auntie, and told 
us that she is better, and is to come down-stairs to-morrow.' 

Miss Pye bent over her work, she had pricked her finger, 
and rather deeply too, for the blood oozed fast from the 
wound. 

* Better, is she % She deserves to be worse. I have no 
patience with a woman of that sort who loses her head. 
However, I always thought her an impostor ; I was never 
taken in, like the rest of the world, by those quiet, superior 
manners, the poor-visiting, and church-going. Now, she has 
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betrayed herself ; every one has found out what a selfish, 
heedless simpleton she really ia Imagine her letting those 
dreadful burglars loose among us; the idea keeps me in a 
fever of apprehension. Ever since I heard of it, I have made 
Susan sleep on the sofa in my room; the sofa is hard and 
uncomfortable, so Susan grumbles and snores — you can 
picture how odious it is for me. I hear Captain Fen wick was 
furiously angry, and, when he took her to task, she pretended 
to faint — such a palpable sham, for the burglars had gone and 
the servants were all round her, so she could not have been 
frightened.' 

' I was told,' put in the gentler lady, ' that she had fainted 
before Captain Fen wick came up-stairs, for, when the bell 
rang, he, together with the men-servants, rushed out of doors 
in the vain attempt to capture the thieves, and, when he 
returned later on, he found Mrs. Fenwick unconscious. He 
sent off at once for Dr. Bedford. I had this from Dr. Bedford 
himself, so I am sure it is correct.' 

' Ail I can say is that, if he was not angry with her, he 
ought to have been. "When I see her I shall give her a hint 
as to what is the universal opinion of her conduct. Pocr, 
dear Captain Fenwick, I am so fond of him. Though, of 
course, he has been culpably extravagant, and I am too old- 
fashioned not to find fault with a man who marries for money 
— still I do pity him with all my heart, as I have often told 
you. I have a faculty for seeing through people, and I see 
that he is an unhappy, disappointed, embittered man ; the money 
was not worth the sacrifice. She is so exigeante, and, if he 
speaks to any other woman, she sulks, openly sulks — so ill- 
bred. It is like a peasant to be jealous of your husband ! I 
told you of our driving back from Burton together, and how 
she hardly spoke, while he was in the humour to be lively. 
I felt vexed with her, so, I am afraid I was naughty, for I 
did all I knew to amuse him, and perhaps we did flirt — poor 
fellow, he was so happy.' 

Miss Pye nodded sympathetically. The conversation had 
veered from the dread quarter, so it might turn wherever it 
listed for aught she cared. She liked Mary, who had always 
been kind and courteous to her, but still it is interesting to 
discuss our neighbours ; as they have faults, it is only candid 
to mention them. Character should be clearly defined, as, in 
that case, there is less chance of being deceived ; glossing over 
the stains will neither eradicate them nor mark them deeper 
— perhaps, she was not quite sure, it is a harmless pastime. 
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* Another thing/ went on Mrs. Holland, clasping her white 
hands tightly together — the sealskin gloves had come off and 
were lying on the table ; * between ourselves, I do not believe 
that she is so excessively quiet and demure. I don't blame 
her for that, mind you ; I like a lively woman, only, for 
Heaven's sake, let one be candid about it ! The other night 
at Burton — what a pity Lady Barbara did not ask you, you 
would have enjoyed it, though, to be sure, they were mostly 
young people, except us chaperons/ 

' Lady Barbara did ask me,' put in Miss Pye, quickly, ' but, 
as auntie was not well, I did not like to leave her.' 

Here * auntie/ seeing by the glance of her niece's eyes that 
she was the subject of conversation, put down her knitting 
and began to ask after the health of the rectory children. 
Mrs. Holland left the responding to Miss Pye, turning her 
shoulder to Mrs. Moore more persistently than before. When 
the tiresome digression was over, she resumed, in her full, 
plump voice, 

' As I was saying, her conduct at Burton that night sur- 
prised us all. She talked away to any man she could catch, 
she was not particular ; she romped through those abominable 
Kitchen Lancers with Major Ogilvie, was lost in the conserva- 
tory for ages (I heard several people inquiring for her), and 
then she refused to go home until the very end. 1 was tired 
of waiting, though Lord Young is so agreeable and never 
leaves one. After dinner, too, she was making up to a Mrs. 
Davis, an ugly, fast woman with a voice like a peacock, dyed 
hair, and a husband the age of Methuselah 1 ' 

' Which Mrs. Davis is that, I wonder ? ' remarked Miss Pye, 
thoughtfully, as she sucked the blood from her smarting finger, 
and there was an expression of repressed knowledge about her 
face which Mrs. Holland was quick to note. 

' Now, who is she, dear ? That is just what I want to 
know. Captain Fenwick was with her a good deal ; they 
appeared to have known one another before.' 

Fanny sighed. 

* It is Mary Davis, then ! Poor Mrs. Fenwick, how sad 
it must be for her, quite distressing. Dear, dear, how sorry 
I ami' 

And so she was; but Mrs. Holland's blue eyes sparkled 
and dilated, for what a pleasant mount it is (surely a mount, 
not a descent) from gossip to scandal ! The air is rare at 
so high an altitude, and so invigorating that it stimulates the 
imagination and oils the tongue. 
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' Ah ! I understand ; you surprise me ! It is an old story, 
is it ? The poor husband is good-natured, he effaces himself 
completely. I wonder if sM knows. Really, these days are 
shocking. ' 

But Miss Pye, with a few easy touches, reduced the spiced 
mass of scandal to commonplace gossip. 

' Every one says that Mary Davis is a very good wife, and 
her husband, though he is old, is an agreeable man and devoted 
to her. Some years ago she stayed for months at a time at 
Combe, and used constantly to come in here to tea with us — 
the merriest, sweetest girl. She was a schoolfellow of Mabel 
Fenwick's (Mrs. Lascelles, that now is), and a distant con- 
nection of the family, although so poor as to be almost depend- 
ent on charity. Her engagement to Captain Fen wick was, I 
believe, of some months' standing, but it was never publicly 
announced, and was broken off, so we were told, for want of 
money. They were extremely attached to each other, poor 
things ! ' 

She heaved a profoundly sympathetic sigh. 

4 1 never heard of her in all my life/ said Mrs. Holland, 
aggrieved. It was so annoying not to know every particular 
in connection with the past lives of her acquaintance. No 
trouble was wasted, no time ill-spent in raking up and sifting 
their graveyards. 

' Naturally not, for it all took place before you came to live 
here. It is four years since I last saw Mary Deane — such a 
merry child as she was, and married to an old man ! " Life 
is not the thing we map it out," as Lytton says.' 

' How long have the Da vises been married % ' inquired the 
other, sharply. 

Poetry she openly despised. A poet, she was wont to say, 
was a lunatic, more or less harmless, but a tiresome lunatic, 
who, not content with fostering, dwelling on, and pitying his 
own paltry troubles, was prone to throw himself, with an 
abandonment uncalled-for and purposeless, into the troubles of 
others. A poet was by profession an exaggerator of trifles, a 
glorifier of maudlin sentimentality, a narrower of feelings, a 
stirrer of passions, a glosser of facts. Skilled to make a 
mountain from a mole-hill, to create sorrow from the splashing 
of a wave, from the isolation of a star, from the flowing of a 
stream. A fool who wailed over youth, life, beauty, and who 
assumed a boundless delight at the sound of the concise song 
of the cuckoo, or at the meeting of the cutting tooth of the 
east wind, or at the sight of the daffodil or daisy. She could 
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understand a person writing a great deal about his own troubles, 
but she could not understand any one else caring to read such 
literature. 

* How long have the Davises been married 1 ' she had de- 
manded, sharply. 

' From a year to a year and a half/ was the answer. ' She 
is the eldest of a large family, and is now very generous, so I 
hear, to her brothers and sisters. The whole story reminds 
one of Auld Robin Gray. 1 

' My dear, don't be poetical, or I shall accuse you of being 
in love. Ha, ha ! and I hope that was all over years ago. 
Tell me more about Mra. Davis, I am excessively interested. 
When was the engagement broken off ? ' 

1 Four years ago. I remember meeting them in Primrose 
Lane on a lovely spring evening ; they were in such earnest 
conversation that they did not see me until I was close to 
them. She was crying, poor girl 1 though she brushed away 
her tears and smiled when she saw me. I thought at the 
time that it was a lover's quarrel, for Captain Fenwick looked 
grave and distressed. However, she left Combe the next day ; 
so what I interrupted must have been their final interview, 
and I have never seen her since/ 

* Four years ago/ repeated Mrs. Holland, drumming slowly 
with her white fingers on the table. ' He waited nearly four 
years before he consoled himself with an heiress. What con- 
stancy ! It must have been the real thing. Mrs. Davis and 
she seemed quite amicable together, so I don't suppose that 
she knows about it. I thought Captain Fenwick and Mrs. 
Davis were old friends, so I watched them, and the bride too. 
I know she is outrageously jealous, those foreign-looking, 
beetle-browed people always are.' 

Mrs. Holland grew silent, her thoughts were too busy over 
the planning of future amusements to ooze out in small-talk. 
With so many resources, such valuable material at her com- 
mand, she need not hesitate to advance boldly. Mrs. Fenwick 
would soon be well enough to receive visitors. She should 
receive her ; such a near neighbour would naturally call at 
once. How simple it would be to lead the conversation back 
to the Burton dinner-party ; how simple to allude to the 
charms of Mrs. Davis ; how simple to stumble upon old days ; 
how simple to flounder so awkwardly that the curiosity of a 
jealous woman should be piqued ; how simple to throw off 
reserve, and candidly repeat the 'little story/ fearing that, 
unless the truth were known, imagination might exaggerate 
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what was so trivial. Decry the cruelty of poverty, lay stress 
upon the bitterness of lovers parted, lament the degeneracy of 
these latter days, the laxity of morals. 

Mrs. HollanJ, with such a theme to engross her thoughts, 
almost immediately made her adieu, and left the White House ; 
sauntering home across the village green, her blue eyes soft 
with the sweet delight of anticipation. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

• My heart each day desires the morrow ; 
Sleep itself is turned to sorrow.' 

* Cicely darling, are you ill 1 ' 

It was Mary's anxious voice that asked the question, as the 
sisters sat together in the morning-room in the early gathering 
twilight of the winter afternoon. Ten days had passed since 
the night of the attempted burglary, and still no trace of the 
would-be marauders had been discovered. The nine days' 
wonder was subsiding, the neighbourhood was comparatively 
tranquil ; the detectives and extraneous members of the police 
force had taken their departure. People had said all that 
could be said on the subject, and the interest which it had 
excited was dying away. But Combe itself, or rather the in- 
habitants of Combe, were still suffering from the after effects 
of that alarming night. 

Mrs. Fen wick, down-stairs for the first time, was lying back 
in her chair, large-eyed, and fragile in appearance, after several 
days of rather serious illness. Dr. Bedford had been anxious 
about her — the chill, the shock, the excitement had told upon 
her more even than was natural ; feverish, restless nights had 
been succeeded by languid days, spent, for the most part, in 
fitful sleep. God fray was assiduous in his inquiries for the 
invalid, but, by the doctor's orders, had not been admitted to 
the sick-room for more than a few minutes consecutively. In 
those short interviews, Becket had acted as go between, and, 
answering questions readily for her mistress, while she assumed 
a severe and defensive attitude, intended to convey the idea 
that to Godfray's account alone was to be laid the credit 
of Mrs. Fenwick's illness. She excluded burglars or bare feet 
from any share of blame, and darkly hinted at anxieties and 
troubles which lay at the root of all nervous illness. 
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Poor Mary ! With her colour coming and going, and her 
pulses feverishly throbbing, she had had to undergo this daily 
penance, longing for the moral courage to banish Becket, 
dreading the time as it approached, but jealously counting the 
moments of her husband 's presence as they passed ; fearing, 
to her shame, to meet his eye, conscious of her coldness, 
dreading his displeasure, and ashamed to note how submissively 
he accepted Becket' s thinly-veiled rebukes. It was not to be 
wondered at, that, with such drawbacks as these, her recovery 
was slow. 

Cicely had been the most devoted of nurses, she had 
scarcely left her sister's side, and had sat, when conversation 
in the sick-room was forbidden, for hours on the stretch by 
the window, gazing out across the winter landscape. Mary, 
now that she was better, looked out expectantly for the childish 
gaiety, and the softly-lilted songs that had been hushed, as 
she supposed, in deference to her illness. She had waited 
lor them all day, exerting herself to lead her sister back to 
the old pleasant paths and show her that she was ready and 
able to laugh at, and to echo, her merriment. But Cicely had 
not responded, she had grown grave, her eyes lacked lustre, 
her expression was listless and preoccupied. 

'Cicely, darling, are you ill?' she asked, anxiously, at 
length. The plumage of her gay little bird was ruffled, 
surely a loving hand could smoothe and burnish it again. A 
stranger hand, heedless and uncaring, had tarnished the sleek 
feathers. Fate decreed that the hand which had marred 
should be the only hand which held the power to restore 
what it had" selfishly disfigured. 

Cicely shrugged her shoulders ; the gesture was no longer 
coquettish, but impatient. 

4 How fanciful you are ! Do I look ill 1 Here are cheeks 
for you.' And she touched her round young cheeks defiantly. 

' You are so quiet, dear.' 

' Quiet, nonsense 1 You don't expect me to make a noise 
when you are ill, do you? It is hard to have a name for 
being lively, because, when one rests from one's labours, if 
one's mood changes, every one shakes their head and says, 
" You must be ill 1 " ' 

* Every one, Cis ? It was only me.' 

' Godfray too, he is just as bad, worrying me at dinner last 
night. I hate it.' 

* If he noticed it, then it was not my fancy.' 

Mary sat upright and fixed two loving eyes on her sister, 
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seeking to read the face she knew so well ; but Cicely would 
not submit to the inspection, she covered her face with her 
hands and spoke petulantly, 

' Don't stare at me, Mary, I wish you wouldn't, it is such 
folly. If I am ill, I will tell you ; I am not good at keeping 
things to myself, as you know. There/ pulling down her 
hands suddenly, and turning up a small, woe-begone face to 
Mary, on which the firelight played with quick flashes of light 
and shadow ; ' if you will, look at ma Am I ill, do you 
think? If you say " yes," I warn you that I shall take you 
at your word, and go to bed and stay there. I am be&inniug 
to agree with Becket that there is no place like it — at least, 
if one can sleep.' 

* Don't you sleep well ? ' 

* No, I don't : those burglars, Mary, have a great deal to 
answer for! They have driven sleep away from me, and 
given me such nights as I have read about but have never 
experienced, when 

" Instead of putting our plagues on shelves, 
In our blankets how often we toss ourselves, 
Or are tossed by such allegorical elves 
As pride, love, fear, and ambition." 

Fear tosses me sky-high, I assure you.' 

' I did not know that you had been go much frightened. Is 
it true, Cis, or are you inventing ? ' 

' Inventing ? Not at all. I was scared to death ; I have,' 
bitterly, ' such a lot of property worth stealing.' 

Mary sighed involuntarily. A fresh trouble seemed to 
threaten her, arising, of course, from her inheritance. Cicely 
was old enough to appreciate the injustice of Mr. Manser's 
will and to resent it. Could it be possible that this miserable 
question of money would eventually estrange the sisters. This 
was the second time that Cicely had alluded to the inequality 
of their fortunes, or rather had deplored her own poverty. 

'Cicely, darling,' said Mary, again, 'what is it? You are 
not yourself.' 

'Not myself,' she repeated, quietly, with a perceptible 
quiver about the childish mouth. 'That is just what I am 
at this moment; myself, Cicely Manser. Cross, odious, de- 
testable I Just what I am, just what I shall always be ! ' 

Tears stood in her eyes, but she dashed them away; she 
struggled for composure, but she was, as she had said, a novice at 
the art of concealment, and could not hide her agitation from 
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watchful eyes, made clear by love. Mary saw the effort and 
abetted it, for she would not try to force her sister's confid- 
ence, dear though that sister was to her, and close though 
their relations had always been to one another. Mary's love 
was too delicate and deep a growth to be mingled with selfish- 
ness. It was not possible to her to probe her sister's trouble, 
either to relieve her own anxiety or to gratify her curiosity. 
Nay, she would aid in preserving the secret inviolate. She 
realized, too, the sad truth of the lesson which insists upon 
our impotence to bear the burden, or lessen the sorrow, even 
of the best beloved. 

' Can I teach thee, my beloved, can I teach thee t 

If I said go left or right, 

The counsel would be light, 
The wisdom poor of all that could enrich thee. 

My right would show like left ; 

My raising would depress thee ; 

My choice of light would bind thee, 

Of way would lead behind thee, 

Of end would leave bereft. 

Alas 1 I can but love thee — 
May God teach thee, my beloved -may God teach the*. 

'Can I love thee, my beloved, can I love thee 1 
And is this like love to stand, 
With my help in my hand, 
When strong as death I fain would watch above thee t 
My love kis9 can deny 
No tear that falls beneath it ; 
My oath of love can swear thee 
From no ill that comes near thee, 
And thou diest while I breathe it ; 
And / — I can but die ! 
May God love thee, my beloved — may God love thee.' 

So Mary, with- averted eyes and unsuspicious manner, 
turned the conversation into what she thought would prove 
a safe and interesting channel. 

'Was Rosalys Hanley here this morning, Cis?' she asked, 
picking up a piece of embroidery that lay on the table beside 
her, and endeavouring abortively to thread a needle by the 
flickering firelight. 

' Yes, she rode over with Mrs. Davis to lDquire after you ; 
they wouldn't stay to lunch, as they were expecting some 
people at Burton. Mrs. Davis sent her love ; she is going 
back to town to-morrow, and was so sorry not to be able to 
see you to say good-bye.' 
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' Why didn't you bring her up to my room, Cis? I should 
like to have seen her.' 

' They had met Godfray down in the village, and he told 
them you were not visible. He fusses all day long about 
those dreadful drains ; everything is topsy-turvy. Mrs. Davis 
said she could not persuade him to leave them for more than 
five minutes.' 

' Was Bosalys surprised to find Major Ogilvie gone ? ' 

'I don't know;' Cicely spoke indifferently as she leaned 
down and lifted Flip upon her knee. 

' I was sorry he had to go at such short notice. I expect 
Godfray misses him very much. He is pleasant in the house, 
isn't he?' 

'Yes.' 

' I call him capital company. Tell me, Cicely, was he much 
with Bosie while you were at Burton % ' 

'No.' 

'I wonder he does not marry,' said Mary, thoughtfully — 
was she going to turn advocate for matrimony with her 
experiences? 'He really is a nice man.' 

Silence. 

' Do you like him, Cicely ! ' 

Silence, and then a slow ' Y-e-s/ drawn reluctantly from 
two proud lips. 

' I recollect that Godfray once fcold me something about his 
history ; I was not much interested at the time, for it was 
before I married, so I had never seen him, or heard of him, 
except as Godf ray's friend.' 

Mary paused, her needle slipped from her fingers and fell 
unheeded upon the carpet ; her thoughts fled back to the past. 
Cicely's hands wandered, heedless and heavy, across Flip's 
patient back as she waited, fretting and impatient, for the" 
next word. They were playing, those two, at an old-world 
game. With eyes blindfold, they wounded one another, — 

'My kindnesses would prick thee, my good reverts to ilL* 

Mary feared that she might be boring Cicely, but remem- 
brance was sweet to her, and she continued — 

' Oh ! yes, he has a history, though, to see him, I am sure 
one would never suspect it. Years ago he was very, very 
fond of somebody — they were engaged, I think ; at any rate, 
I know she behaved badly and married some man with a 
quantity of money, instead of him. I remember,' with a soft, 
indulgent smile, ' that Godfray said " she chucked him," for 
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I did not understand, I had to ask him what he meant. 
"She chucked him" — slang is very expressive, isn't it, Cist 
u She chucked him, and he cut up very rough, poor chap," 
that is exactly what Godfray said. It was Greek to me at 
the time, of course.' 

But these tender reminiscences were hard on Cicely, she 
broke down under them. To have a bitter truth thrust sud- 
denly upon her, to hear it reiterated with lingering enjoyment 
by unsympathetic lips ; for Mary to be murmuring words that 
hurt her so cruelly, with a gleam in her eyes and a dreamy 
delight in her voice, seemed too hard to bear, a bitter irony 
of fate. Pain was to Cicely a new experience, and she cried 
out lustily as its poignant sting pierced her gentle bosom. 
With an impulsive movement she had thrown herself upon 
her knees upon the floor, and had buried her miserable face 
in Mary's lap. 

1 Hush, Mary, don't ! How can you say such a cruel thing t 
And you don't care, no, not in the least. You are not even 
interested, you were smiling. That is always the way — you 
can cry over a book, but at real life, never ! You laugh at 
the slang without thinking what it meant. But I don't 
believe it, she could never have done it. Godfray told a lie ; 
I don't believe him.' 

Mary was bewildered, but she stroked the waving hair, so 
deftly coiled about the pretty head, with remorseful tenderness. 
What had she been doing) Where had her eyes and her 
thoughts been straying % How self-engrossed and selfish she 
must have become, or surely she might have guarded her little 
sister from this 1 Still she would ask no questions ; what the 
trouble was she might guess, but Cicely should not be taken 
^advantage of in a weak moment. If her confidence was to 
be given, it should be freely bestowed, and when the donor 
was fully mistress of herself. But the stronger nature did 
not understand the weaker, to whom it would have been a 
relief to unburden her mind then and there, when she was 
in the humour to do so. Mary's lack of curiosity seemed 
indifference, not delicacy. 

' You are not well, my Cicely,' she murmured, laying her 
lips fondly to the rough hair — * not well ; you have had ex- 
citement and anxiety, you are not used to it, and so are 
overdone.' 

Then Cicely turned up her little face, and Mary's heart 
ached to see a shadow on the bright brow and the blurred 
beauty of the eyes. 
17 
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'That is nonsense, Mary, and you know it,' she said, 
pettishly. 'I am not overtired, nor overdone. I am per- 
fectly well. I am a fool — I was a fool, at least, but it is all 
over now. I have had my eyes opened. Do you remember 
Jim the monkey at home ? He opened the kittens' eyes, 
every one thought it was very funny of him to have done so, 
but the poor wretched kittens died of the joke. — "Well, I have 
had my eyes opened, and have learned several things which, 
I suppose, I ought to know — a sort of finish to my education. 
I am rather young ; it seems a pity to have the taste taken 
out of everything already. Mais cela ne fait rien, it is a 
story as old as Eden. I have heard of it and I have read of 
it, but I didn't take the matter to heart when it happened 
to other people, I laughed at them for being gulled. A girl 
who is — like I am — is a contemptible idiot. It is quite true, 
she is,' with a hard laugh, 'a contemptible idiot. Am I 
amusing you, Mary ? Turn your face to the light ; let mo 
see it. No, I am not amusing you, you are looking sorry. 
Sorry for me, pitying me 1 Ah ! how I hate it, and I hate 
him. Yes, I do, I hate him.' Then, with a sudden sob, 
she burst out crying, and, rising to her feet, she paced about 
the room, repeating between her sobs, ' It isn't true, I don't 
hate him, I love him I He made me love him. I love 
him!' 

Mary's indignation against this disturber of the peace rose 
ablaze in her breast, her dark eyes were luminous as she 
wrapped her protecting arms about her sister, whispering 
every fond and foolish word of sympathy at her command. 
To have met these confidences with bracing displeasure would 
have been more wholesome and more prudent, but Mary's 
remorseful dismay left no room in her mind for prudence. 

' Never mind, my sweet, never mind. He has gone away 
now. Come, let us forget him.' 

Let us forget him, forsooth, an unequal task ; bub Cicely 
eagerly jumped at the suggestion. 

' Do you think I shall, Mary? Perhaps I may ; why not ? 
People constantly forget, don't they 1 Rosie talks of so many, 
one after the other, she forgets them quite. Bunny cannot 
even remember who gave her that bracelet with Mizpah in 
pearls inside it — it was either Captain Cochrane or Fred 
Masters. She was going to sell it, because she thought it 
was Captain Cochrane's present, and then Rosie said she knew 
it had come from Fred Masters, and, as she used to be " gone 
on him," she kept it. For " sentiment," she said.' 
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Cicely, in broken sentences, brought out this p.ithetic 
anecdote. It was evidently a comfort to her. 

' Oh ! I wish I could forget him,' she pursued, dabbing her 
wet eyes with her wet handkerchief. ' I have known him 
such a short time ; only three weeks, Mary. I am so young, 
there is plenty of time before me in which to forget. Every 
morning when I awake I say to myself, " Another day ; I 
shall forget to-day." But still I remember, nothing fades nor 
grows dim. I fear that I am one of the people with a good 
memory. Fancy ci>ltivating memory in a world like this 5 
if I knew how, I would dig it up by the roots and fling it 
away. I would forget everything.' 

4 But this is so soon, Cicely.' 

* So soon, you call it ; it seems a long while to me.' 
4 But it is only a week, dear, since he went.' 

* Do you think he will ever come back, Mary ? ' 
' I don't know, darling.' 

* If he is coming, even if it is ten years hence, tell me in 
time, so that I can put a hundred miles between myself and 
the faintest chance of meeting him. If I am an old woman I 
shall be ashamed to meet him, deadly ashamed — he knows 
what you know and despises me.' 

' You are fanciful, Cicely ; remember you are only one of 
the many girls he meets ; and men who go about from place 
to place, and meet so many women, do not think much of — 
of ' 

She broke off ; the subject was difficult to handle. 

' I am not fanciful, Mary ; he knows it.' 

1 No, no, dear. How is it possible ? ' 

'Very simply possible, because I told him.' A painful, 
unbecoming flood of colour dyed her modest cheeks, and 
verified the statement she had made. ' I told him. I don't 
suppose it makes much difference whether he knows it or not, 
so long as it is true. He d^d not laugh, at any rate, and he 
did not look sorry. He may have been gratified, I don't 
know ; he did not give me any encouragement, and he was 
sufficiently merciful not to snub me. I wonder if he will tell 
her, if he ever sees her. I don't expect he will remember it,' 
with a faint laugh ; ' for I don't think he was much impressed. 
You don't wish to hear all this, Mary ; it is not comme il/aut 
to make these admissions, but I must tell you everything, 
now that I have begun. I am of a different nature to you, I 
can't keep a secret and be dignified and reserved. I wish 
that I could.' 
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' Wait a minute, Cis ; are you sure that you will not be 
sorry some day, if, on the spur of the moment, you confide in 
me? What is absolutely nothing in itself grows and spreads 
in the repeating. ' 

' Grows and spreads ! ' she repeated, scornfully. ' It can't 
grow any more, or spread any more to me ; why, it covers 
everything in all the world, as it is. You don't understand, 
Mary. You are cold ; yes, you are cold and phlegmatic. 
You are horrid to Godfray ; yes, horrid, every one notices it. 
You don't care a straw for him ; you are never with him ; he 
is nothing to you. I can't think why you married him, if 
you did not like him ? ' 

' You are wide of the mark, Cicely ; this has nothing to do 
with Godfray or myself.' 

Mary's voice was constrained, she felt as confounded as 
if one of the sweet-smelling jonquils that scented her room 
had arisen and dealt her a sharp blow. 

' Now you are angry. I beg your pardon ; but it is true 
all the same. I don't blame you, I envy you. I should like 
to be cold, and not care much for any one. You are saved a 
great deal of unhappiness. You can be proud and self-con- 
tained, never humiliated and mortified as I am. Listen, I am 
going to tell you everything, and then I shall feel better. 
That night at Burton — it was late, and I think you had gone 
— we had been dancing together, and afterwards he took me 
out among the flowers and by the fountain. It was dripping 
on the ferns and trickling over the mossy stones. Oh, so 
lovely, and cool, and quiet ! ' There is nothing new under the 
sun, and still less of originality under the moon, thought the 
hearer. ' He didn't talk much ; he said that he " liked to 
watch me, because I reminded him of some one he had known 
years ago." So we sat on, he dozing, no doubt, while I 
thought he was watching me, and was well content to be 
watched. Mr. Kaufmann came, and said it was his dance, 
but he wouldn't let me go, and Rosie came to fetch us to 
dance " Sir Roger," but he world not move, and, at last — I 

didn't want to go — but I got up, and then Oh ! Mary, 

he was holding my hand, and he said ' (here Cicely's voice 
took an awed, solemn tone, like a child's at prayer), ' " Do 
you really want to leave me, Cicely 1 " I don't know how I 
answered, or whether* I answered anything. Then he said 
again, " I am old enough to be your father ; no wonder you 
want to get away from me, poor child. It is selfish to keep 
you here, for I am dull company to-night." He spoke as if he 
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were sad, and he looked at me reproachfully, he did, truly, 
Mary ; and 1 never thought of myself, or how it would seem, 
I only thought that he was unhappy, and wanted me, so I 
stretched out my other hand, just on the impulse of the 
moment, and put it into his, and I said ' (again the blood 
mounted to her cheeks and forehead), ' " I don't want to go 
away, I like to be with you. I would rather be with you 
than with any one else in the world." I was mad, Mary, or 
I couldn't have said it ; there was a moment's pause, just a 
moment, but, in that moment, I felt what I had dona Then 
he looked back, " Here is Lady Barbara coming to scold us 
about * Sir Roger,' we must not be lazy," he said, and the 
next minute we were out in the dancing-room again ; but I 
never saw Lady Barbara looking for us : it was an excuse to 
get away : that is not a comfortable thought for me 1 All 
next day he tried to avoid me, and, when fate threw us 
together, once or twice, he was very gentle with me, pitying 
me, no doubt. There was no help for it, I had to face that 
awful drive home alone with him ; he talked all the while ; 
he was careful what he talked about ; as I told you before, 
he did not encourage me. When I arrived I found you ill ; 
I was very attentive, was I not? I would not go down-stairs, 
I could not make up my mind to leave you ; you will guess 
my reason. I wonder if you noticed how constantly I hovered 
about the window, watching for him ? You were ill, but I 
did not care. I don't care now, though I have loved you ever 
since I was a baby, and only known him for three short weeks ; 
you are nothing to me, and he is all the world. Is not that 
straiige ? As long as he was in the house I was still happy, 
there was a chance of seeing him, so I hung about the window 
until I saw him drive away. He was obliged to go, because I 
had made a fool of myself, had flung myself at his head, made 
love to him, driven him to flight as a refuge from me.' 

' You are tormenting yourself unnecessarily, dear ; Godfray 
told me th»t nothing but urgent business affairs, about which 
he was obliged to consult his lawyer, would have made him 
leave us so soon. He sent such kind messages, saying how 
distressed he was not to see either of us to wish good-bye.' 

'R — o — t,' said Cicely, coarsely ; ' you always believe what 
you are told ; I don't. But, there, 1 have been whining over 
my feelings like the love-sick schoolgirl I am afraid I am. A 
trip-up at the beginning of the race throws the competitor 
back a bit ; I am left behind, but every one can't win. It is 
wisest to pick myself up, dust my soiled clothes, and patch up 
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my hurts. I mean to do it, Mary ; but I cry out at my 
bruises, 1 have not the pluck of " Les Filles de John Bull." 
I tell you what I wish to do (you must not say " no "), 1 wish 
to go away, right away. There is not an inch of this place 
which is not haunted for me now, and the country is so quiet 
that there is nothing to distract my thoughts. I have made 
a plan ; I am going to ma tante Roselle and my beautiful 
cheerful Paris. ' 

M ary turned away, fearing that the pain at her heart would 
spread to her tell-tale face and betray how keenly she was 
wounded at Cicely's making such a suggestioD, and in such a 
manner. In truth, she, Mary, was a failure, of no account in 
her generation, she had striven and she had failed. Cicely 
had accused her of coldness, but her bursting heart gave the 
lie to her words ; love for Cicely, passionate love for her 
husband, self-sacrificing love for her neighbour, they were all 
there, though predominated by the love which, checked, thwarted, 
unreturned, grew daily stronger, vibrating through every nerve 
of her being, a part of her existence, the mainspring of her life. 
And Cicely had called her cold and phlegmatic. Then she had 
buried it well beneath the surface, banked it round with an 
impenetrable reserve, made of her love a reservoir that fed 
her daily life and yet was undiscovered by the feet which trod 
upon the brink. 

* Mary, why don't you speak ? Say " yes," quickly. I must 
go, I want to be happy again ; I ought to be happy because I 
am .young. This house is triste, it makes me pensive and 
thoughtful ; when I am in Paris I shall forget. You never 
want me, it is all different since you were married.' 

* Different, Cicely, what do you mean ? I could never be 
different to you.' 

' But you are ; we are like acquaintances, not sisters ; we 
talk on the surface of things. There is something between 
us. You are changed, wonderfully changed ; you have grown 
reserved and proud.' 

Proud, that was it. Mary's conscience acknowledged it. 
Godf ray had once said, angrily, ' Your reserve is pride, not 
caution.' She recollected it. Pride was no merit, but a 
defect, and she had cultivated it as though it had been a 
cardinal virtue. Pride had made the breach between herself 
and Cicely, pride was at the root of the change. 'Pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a talL' 

' Mary, may I go 1 ' 

* Yes, dear, of course, if you wish it.' 
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A silence reigned; each sister was busy with her own 
thoughts. 

' Mary, I am sorry I said that ; are you angry with me ! ' 

* No, you are right ; home truths are wholesome.' 
' I didn't mean it ; I was cross.' 

' You did mean it, for it is true ; a little is true. I am not 
cold, Cicely, I am proud, and I have been humiliated.' 

' You, Mary, humiliated ? What can you mean t ' 

'It is humiliating, Cicely, to be married for money, to be 
chosen for what you have got, and not for what you are. I 
was chosen for my seventy thousand pounds, that is the sole 
reason why Godfray married me.' 

Cicely stared. 

* Married for your money,' she said, slowly. ' How do you 
know that ? / don't believe it.' 

' It is true ; but spare me the explanation. I have told you 
because you say that something has come between us, that 
we have secrets from each other ; this is the something, this 
is the secret — you know it now. At least, do not let us grow 
apart, I could not bear it 1 I would do anything rather than 
that.' 

Mary had risen from her chair ; the blazing firelight dig-* 
closed her shining eyes and flushed cheeks. The conversation 
had agitated and excited her, bringing back a touch of f everish- 
ness. Cicely was surprised by her animated and spiritual 
beauty ; she looked at her fixedly while she slowly gathered 
together the astounding meaning of her words. 

' Married you for your money I ' she reiterated, with flatter- 
ing amazement. 'Godfray married you for your money! 
What a beast I No wonder you hate him.' 

Mary's eyes were ablaze with a new light ; she lifted them 
to Cicely's face and tossed back her head. There was pride 
in her gesture and pride in the curve of her lips, but pride 
was quenched and overmastered by a warmer passion. 

' Hate him 1 1 hate him I Listen, Cicely, — I am glad I had 
money. I don't care why he married me ; I don't care why 
he chose me, it is enough for me to be his wife. I belong to 
him, I am called by his name ; no other woman while I live 
can be his wife. I would rather be his servant than a king's 
wife. If he is indifferent to me, I love him ; if he hates me, 
I love him ; if he was to kill me, I should love him. Why t 
you ask me. Why ? I don't know why the sun shines, but 
there is the glorious sun. I don't know why those hills are 
beautiful,' pointing through the window to the range of 
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western hills behind which the golden sun was slowly sinking, 
' but so they are. I love him, not from choice, not from duty, 
I love him because it is my/ate. He is not particularly good, 
nor wise, nor handsome ; that is nothing. He married me 
for my money ; I do not care. I could not love him more, I 
cannot love him less. When he is near me, I know that I 
am alive ; when he is away from me, I am stagnant, torpid, 
half dead ; my ears still hear, my eyes still see ; touch me, 
and I feel, but, for all that, I am only semi-conscious, I hear 
and see and feel as if I were in a dream. I am not even 
mistress of my thoughts ; whichever way I try to drive them, 
by some tortuous but unerring road, they lead to him, always 
to him.' 

Her low voice, powerful with suppressed emotion, carried con- 
viction in it, and impressed Cicely with amazement, amazement 
which she concealed by remarking, with complete sangfroid, 

* I wish to goodness Godfray could hear what you say, and 
see how you look when you say it; this tragedy-queen rSle 
suits you down to the ground.' 

This way of receiving her passionate confession calmed 
M.a,Tj, and brought her back to her ordinary manner, as it 
was intended to do. 

'And now, dear,' continued Cicely, ringing the bell with 
deliberation and speaking with a superior sick-nurse air, ' we 
will have tea, after which you had better have a nap or you 
will add a head to a heartache.' 

* Cicely, you are treating me as if I was mad/ said Mary, 
with a feeble smile, and looking, what she was, ashamed of 
her outbreak. 

' Not at all Tea will be a pleasant interlude, and it is a 
pity to make any more confessions while we have both got the 
b.ues. To-morrow we shall be wild at the remembrance of 
what we have done.' 

And that was the reward which Mary received for the 
voluntary abandonment of her cherished reserve. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

'Civil as an orange, and something of that jealous complexion. ' 

A cloudy day, with a soft rain swishing against the window- 
panes. Gray sky, gray mist lying heavy in the valley and 
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blotting the distant hills out of the scene. A muggy, dispirit- 
ing, relaxing day. 

Indoors a bright fire burning in the grate, two sleeping 
terriers, fat and lazy, spread out at length upon the carpe\ 
Flowers in profusion — in vases upon the tables, in pots around 
the window ; the fragrance of freshly-gathered violets per- 
vading everything. A day on which, and a place in which, 
to idly dream away the hours, where action or movement were 
out of place. Yet the solitary occupant of the room roamed 
restlessly and aimlessly from chair to chair, from table to 
table : now pausing to re-arrange a vase of daffodils ; now 
burying a greedy nose in a great nosegay of sweet jon- 
quils ; now appropriating a bunch of violets to thrust into the 
breast of her gown ; now pausing before the open piano to 
pick out, with one careless finger, the air of a favourite 
song. 

Mary (of course it was Mary), clad all in gray to match 
the landscape, wandered thus objectlessly about her domain, 
and though she buried her greedy nose in the sweet jonquils ; 
and though she doomed her violets to early death by the fatal 
warmth of her bosom ; and though she strummed out ' Wrap 
me up in my old stable-jacket ' quite correctly ; yet her mind, 
her heart, her thoughts were elsewhere. 

Life was perplexing, and the paddling of her own canoe, un- 
assisted, a hard task ; there were many currents, puzzling 
tides ; was she in a safe channel ? Most assuredly not. Her 
conscience, to which Godfray had severely alluded as too 
tenderly guarded, pricked and disturbed her. With some 
reason, too, for she had that morning, on her own responsi- 
bility, and without consulting a second opinion, consented to 
elude justice by allowing a would-be burglar to roam at large. 
The fact was this : Kate, the housemaid, had that morning 
confessed, with tears, sobs, and prayers for forgiveness, that 
she held a clue for the identification of the burglars. She 
threw herself upon her mistress's mercy ; she knew so tender- 
hearted a lady would never bring her lover to prison. Weakly 
Mary had assured her that she would regard her confession 
as sacred, and then, piecemeal, the whole story had been 
divulged. 

The ex-footman George had come down, incognito, to the 
neighbourhood on courtship intent. He had many plausible 
reasons to adduce why his presence should not be revealed 
either in the village or at the house. Kate (this was her 
version), after a vast quantity of persuasion, had accorded 
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him an interview in the shrubbery, when the sweet babble of 
honeyed moments, which she had led herself to expect, did not 
come off, for he had brought a friend with him. A friend 
whose manners, Kate said, were 'too free,' and who led the 
conversation to her mistress's diamonds in the course of the 
interview. He was an admirer, he said, of the antique, and 
had great curiosity to see the oak carving in the Combe 
drawing-room ; would Kate show him the house when • the 
family ' was out f Kate demurred. She did not know when 
' the family ' was likely to be out. ' The family ' dined, he 
supposed. Could not that opportunity be seized for an in- 
spection of the carving and pictures 1 No, it could not. The 
house was not a show-house, and this would-be antiquarian 
was a stranger. George jeered at her, the stranger sneered, 
but she was obstinate. 

Briefly, Kate was sharper than her manner indicated ; her 
suspicions, once aroused, were not lightly allayed. When, 
herself unseen, she recognized her lover in the tramp who, 
some hours later, came prowling about the back premises, she 
felt an inspiration as to what the business really was which 
had brought him and his ' too free ' friend to the neighbour- 
hood. There had been a greedy look in the eye, a breathless 
anxiety expressed, as this man had questioned her about the 
diamonds. At first she had answered fully, then reservedly ; 
lastly, she had grown sulky, and, frightened by the thought of 
what she had betrayed, had bidden them a short good-bye, and 
returned to the house. 

The rest we know. Mary had been merciful, too merciful, 
she feared. She had tempered her mercy with a faint streak 
of justice, for she herself had written to George, warning him 
that his secret was known, begging him to leave the country, 
urging him to begin a new and better life. This letter she 
entrusted to Kate, and then felt that there was nothing more 
for her to do, except to blame herself, and blush at her own 
weakness. 

Kate was to be congratulated, for she had unburdened her- 
self of a tormenting secret, and had, at the same time, screened 
her lover from punishment. 

' I will pray him to change his bad life/ Kate had said, 
' and I am ever grateful to you, ma'am ; but I must leave your 
service, for I could not stay on where such a thing happened, 
though through no fault of mine.' 

After Kate had departed, Mary strolled about the room in 
the objectless way I have described, engaged in reviewing her 
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own course of action, and picking it to pieces ; not a gratify- 
ing task, for it was ignominiously easy to pick her behaviour 
to pieces. There had been that passionate outburst of the day 
before, an outburst that had been followed by a sleepless night, 
an outburst that she burnt with shame at remembering. 
Cicely was not to be relied upon, for at any moment, either 
from excess of high spirits, or in a reckless mood of teasing, 
she might betray her. 

So Mary knew, and, of course, had known before she gave 
vent to that outburst. Now she had allowed a burglar to go 
scot-free ; she had made no attempt to fetter his liberty. She 
had done this on her own responsibility, and against her better 
judgment. In truth, she had allowed herself to be governed 
by emotion, and had left her better judgment to itself. What 
would Godfray think, should he, by some fatal accident, find 
her out ? It was altogether a sad state of things ; and worry- 
ing, as she began to realize, would not mend matters, so, 
closing the piano with cool deliberation in the middle of singing 
her favourite verse, 

' Had I the wings of a little dove,' 

she rose from the music-stool and walked over to her writing- 
table, on which lay an open letter. She had already read this 
letter through several times — in fact, she knew it by heart — 
although it had only arrived by that morning's post. Now she 
read it again, with a frown on her forehead and a faint smile 
playing about her lips. This was it — 

* Dear Mrs. Fenwick, 

' So sorry not to see you yesterday. I wanted to 
say good- bye, and other things besides. The other things are 
these — (I asked Godfray, but he referred me to you — how well 
you are bringing him up !) — Will you both come to us next 
week, and stay ! The longer the better. You ought to have 
a change after those alarming visitors of yours — I shall envy 
you your diamonds no more — and I so want to see some more 
of you. We will do the theatres, and the winter sales, and 
generally amuse ourselves, if you will come. Do 1 Your 
husband likes a play, I remember, so he can take us and give 
my old man a rest. We are going home to-morrow, so I shall 
not see you till next week. I shall not accept a refusal, so 
don't attempt it. 

4 Yours sincerely, 

* Mary Davis.' 
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It was a cordially worded invitation; the programme 
sounded pleasant and enticing — Godfray and the theatres. 
She had almost overlooked the winter sales; strange if so 
important an item should escape her. The invitation must be 
answered, and, as there was no alternative, she must first con- 
sult her husband. What would he say ] Would he accept 
with enthusiasm ? Or, on the other hand, would he reject 
with scorn ? Mary felt that, to whichever decision he arrived, 
she should be unsatisfied. Either his delight or his contempt 
would afford her food for speculation. 

As the clock on the mantelpiece chimed the hour of twelve, 
Becket came into the room with her mistress's lunch. (A 
basin of soup, flanked by dainty fingers of crackly toast, sug- 
gestive of the pains, aches, and weariness of a sick-room.) 
Mary obediently took it, and was then advised by her imperious 
nurse to settle herself on the sofa for an hour's nap. She 
pleaded guilty to a bad night, so was not loth to lay herself 
down among the yielding cushions and close her eyes. 

' I'll draw down the blind and put a rug over your feet, 
ma'am, for there is nothing like a darkish room and comfortable 
warmth to put you in the way of a nap ; and sleep is food, and 
drink, and medicine, and beauty, and long life, all combined. 
That is the reason why I stick to my regular hours more 
particularly than to my regular meals.' 

Becket's receipt proved effective. The red blind drawn 
half-way over the window softened the already soft light of 
the gray day ; the warmth of the fire stole across to Mary, the 
scent of the flowers lay heavy on the air, the unceasing swish 
of the gentle rain against the window-panes lulled her. Half- 
formed thoughts began to float at random through her brain, 
her fingers relaxed, her arms lay motionless, one drooped idly 
over the sofa's edge. Her lips parted, her black lashes sank 
close, shading her pale cheeks. In fact, she was soon firmly 
and sweetly asleep. The dcgs rose, and, stretching lazily, 
looked at her with curiosity. Flip even approached her, and 
sniffed at the drooping hand to satisfy himself that all was 
well. 

A steady step trod the passage, a firm but noiseless hand 
opened the door, and Captain Fenwick, holding a bunch of 
lilies in his hand, entered the room. He silenced the welcom- 
ing terriers with an angry gesture ; the poor dogs had, of 
course, to go to the wall under the circumstances, arid they 
elunk behind him, patient under unjust displeasure, as is the 
habit of their race. 
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Walking over to the side of the sofa, he stood silently 
watching his sleeping wife. As if she were conscious of his 
proximity, even though she slept, she turned her head to and 
fro and sighed. Her left hand, with slender fingers curved 
towards the rosy palm, lay before her ; he recognized, as its 
sole ornament, the bent and tarnished brass wedding-ring 
which he had placed there upon Christmas night. Motionless, 
he stood beside her with a tender light in his eyes, and love 
riotiag unchecked in his heart. H.w young, fragile, even 
childishly helpless she looked, and yet how sadly her mouth 
drooped at the corners, and how a line of sorrow, faint but 
perceptible, was drawn across her brow. 

Captain Fenwick had come straight from an interview with 
Dr. Bedford, an interview in the course of which he had been, 
rather stiffly and very decidedly, warned against over-tiring 
or agitating his wife. She must, Dr. Bedford had said, be 
kept free from worry, anxiety, or trouble of any description, 
she should have anything for which she expressed a wish, 
cheerful society and a liberal diet. There was nothing, posi- 
tively nothing wrong beyond the fact of her being below par 
and out of spirits. The liberal diet was the only solace to 
God fray, he surely could see to that at once ; for the rest he 
would be cool, collected, patient, and persevering. Love, such 
as he had to give, could not have been born to be wasted. So 
thinking, he bent towards her ; her parted lips smiled faintly 
at some happy dream. So closely over her he leaned that her 
breath played upon his cheek. He remembered the mesmeric 
spell which she had so hotly resented, how beautiful she had 
looked in her anger — but, then, how beautiful she always 
looked. See the length of her dark lashes, the tight curve 
of the little, well-bred ear sitting close to her sleek head, 
broad, low brow, the oval cheek indenting the crimson cushion. 

There was passion in the air. Mary stirred again, and, 
sighing, opened her dark eyes wide and looked up into the 
face bent over her. She was but half awake, and, meeting 
the ardour of his eyes, smiled with a thoughtful, reluctant 
smile, as though she were still in dreamland, and not wishful 
to leave its illusions. 

He did not speak, but held the lilies towards her ; they 
were the sweet excuse for his presence. 

Mary aroused herself ; a woman is ever mindful of appear- 
ances, answering to the curb under which she has been schooled. 

'I have been asleep, 1 she said, with brilliant originality, 
'fast asleep/ 
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The remark did not require an answer, at least he made 
none. 

' It is very lazy/ she pursued. ' I am ashamed of myself.' 

Still no reply. Mary was losing her composure : he was 
so close, so close ; and although she had dropped her eyes, 
which now wandered uneasily about the room, she felt that 
he was searching her face with a steadfast fervour that over- 
powered her self-command. 

'How dark the room is,' she persevered; silence was 
unendurable ; * it must be getting late.' 

Another pause. She stretched up her hand and touched 
the flowers he held. 

' What beautiful lilies ! are they for me?' 

' Yes, for you/ 

' Thank you \ ' nervously, with a smile which repaid him 
for the grim looks of the gardener, whose temper had been 
sadly tried as he watched his master's ruthless hand sweeping 
his treasured pots of forced lilies as bare of bloom as the 
lycopodium which carpeted the ground at his feet. ' I must 
send for some water and arrange them. This room is so hot/ 
touching her warm cheek with the cool freshness of the 
flowers, * that I am afraid they will soon die. Would you 
mind ringing the bell,' Godf ray % ' 

' Yes, I should mind ; ' slowly. ' Let them die, while you 
hold them in your hand, so/ 

' Slow death, Godfray. How cruel ! ' 

* Cruel ? ' with a long look at her averted face. ' No. If I 
durst say such a thing to you, I would aver they had an 
enviable fate. Do you understand me, Mary ] ' 

' Yes/ And her low voice seemed to tremble through the 
delicate bells of the flowers and shake their fragrance into the 
air about his face. 

' Give me your violets/ he demanded, greedily. ' See how 
reasonable I am. I ask for that faded bunch in exchange for 
the spoil of the conservatory. You could not have the pre- 
sumption to cavil at such a bargain.' 

' There are fresh ones behind you on the writing-table, Cicely 
picked them an hour ago. Take them, if you will' 

'I will take nothing, Mary. Give me those very ones/ 
pointing at the violets fastened in her dress. 'Those, or 
none/ 

With a shy smile she gave them to him, saying deprecatingly, 

* They are withered, and will soon die.' 

They will never die/ he gravely asserted ; and this time 
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he did not ask her if she understood his meaning, for the 
quick blood, mounting to her cheek, answered for her, showing 
too that lovers' glances and lovers' speeches were new and 
wonderful, and withal very confusing, in their novelty to 
her. 

' Mary, this is the first present you have ever given me,' 
he presently affirmed ; he was congratulating himself that it 
lay in no other man's power to dye the modest cheeks or to 
draw forth those shy, fleeting smiles which dimpled the corners 
of the proud mouth. ' The first free-will offering/ he repeated, 
in tender cadence, as he fastened his coveted possession in his 
button-hole. 

• Not my first present, Godfray,' she contradicted, with a 
suspicion of coquetry in her eyes. ' You have forgotten ; but 
once, long ago, I gave you a prayer-book. A little, red, 
morocco prayer-book.' 

1 You gave me a prayer-book 1 ' incredulously. 

* Yes, I did. You thanked me very prettily, and you put 
it into your pocket, and — well, I have never seen it since.' 

' By Jove ! Of course you did. I remember all about it 
now you remind me, and the first time I used it I left it in 
church. That was at Eastbourne ; I sent my man to look 
for it — honour bright, I did, Mary — but it was gone.' 

In his discomfiture he moved away from her side, and she, 
with a smile still lurking in her eyes, rose from the sofa, and 
walking across to the window, drew up the blind and looked 
out at the gray landscape. The rain had ceased, the mist 
was rising, and the sun was doing his best to pierce the clouds. 
She held the lilies in her hand, and swept their slender bells 
across her lips. He followed her, speaking quickly. 

' Do you never forget, Mary ? Is your memory as true as 
steel 1 Are you one of the hard-hearted people who say they 
may forgive but can never forget? Dreadful people, with 
memories stretching away somewhere into eternity. People 
who alarm a wicked man like myself, and drive him further 
down the road leading to perdition.' 

He awaited her answer, and she faltered, 

' I don't understand what you mean, Godfray/ 

* Just what I say. Do you never forget ? ' 

'You talk in riddles; indeed you do.' 

'Well, more plainly, do you never forget that you dislike, 
despise, and disdain the cold-hearted man who married you ' — 
a pauso, and he came over to the window and stood by her 
side — ' for your money % ' 
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Her cheeks grew white as the lilies, and the hand which 
held them trembled and turned cold. 

'Yes — I — forget/ she murmured, brokenly; her face was 
turned away from him, and her voice was so low that he came 
a pace nearer and bent his head to catch the meaning of her 
words. ' I — cannot — always — remember.' 

' Then you wish to remember ? ' 

She nodded her head in acquiescence. Wish to remember ! 
How madly she wished to remember ; what would she not 
have given for one measure of her former wrath and pride 
to drive this all-powerful, irresistible insanity from her heart ; 
this overwhelming desire to fall into the arms that were so 
close to her, and to tell the wealth of her forgetfulness, 
hiding her face on the broad shoulder that would have made 
so goodly a screen for her ignominy. 

He, for his part, had thrown Dr. Bedford's injunctions to 
the winds, recollecting nothing beyond the fact that his heart 
was beating unusually fast, and that the desire of his life 
seemed to be gliding within reach of his longing grasp. 

'Do you hate me now, Mary?' His unsteady voice was 
low as her own. ' Tell me, do you hate me now V 

'I do not know;' moving uneasily under the steady fire 
of his blue eyes. ' Why do you ask me ? ' 

* I will tell you that when you have answered me.' 

1 How can I hate you ? You are kind to me, I don t know 
why '—quickly and defiantly — ' but you are kind to me/ 

' You don't know why I am kind to you ? Have you no 
richer word than kind 1 Then I will teach you one. It may 
take me years to teach it, but you shall learn at last. Mary, 
turn your sweet face to me, and I will tell you how it is that 
you cannot find it in your mutinous heart to hate me any 
longer.' 

Obediently she turned her passion-pale face towards him, 
and, lifting her pure eyes, looked up at him expectantly. For 
a long moment he seemed lost in the l'ght which kindled and 
deepened from her glance, and then — she was in his arms. 
He kissed her again and again ; kissed her with a passion of 
love long thwarted, kissed her unresisting though unresponsive. 

'Do you know why now, Mary?' he asked, with an in- 
flection of triumph in his voice; triumph at finding that, 
though she did not speak, neither did she attempt to free 
herself from the prison of his arms. ' Have I taught you at 
last? What, my darling, are those tears in your eyes ? Come, 
I will kiss them away. Have I frightened you by snatching 
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at what 70a did not offer to give met Do you know the 
proverb about stolen fruit 1 If a man should be dying of 
parching thirst, and a cool pitcher of sweet, fresh water stands 
close at hand, you would not dare to blame him should he 
stoop down his lips and drink a draught? And the pitcher 
was his own, you know, all the while.' 

He was talking on, half afraid that if a pause came, she 
would break away from him ; half afraid of what might be 
the consequence of his own boldness. 

' lift your eyes, Mary, those wonderful eyes that do not 
know the way to deceive. Lift your eyes and I will believe 
what they tell me. Perhaps it is my fault,' kissing her lips, 
gently, ' that you are dumb.' 

As he spoke, a shadow crossed the drive outside the window, 
and Mary, blushing gloriously, freed herself, with a gesture 
of dismay, from his arms. 

• Mrs. Holland/ she cried, with a genuine horror that made 
her husband laugh, sore as he was at the interruption. 

' Yes, Mrs. Holland ; she saw you, for nothing escapes her. 
I owed her a grudge for that night at Burton ; I will forgive 
her now, I think.' 

' Godfray, she is coming in ; I don't want to see her.' 

' If you blush like that she will never believe it was your 
husband who was making love to you. No scandal can attach 
to you nor me on that account ; it isn't a misdemeanour. I 
am afraid you must see her, though I wish her — anywhere ) 
She is coming to lunch with you, so she told me this morning, 
but I had forgotten it. By Jove, I forget everything in the 
world but one unreasonable woman ! Mary, give me a kiss, 
only one more, to last me through the long afternoon.' 

But she shook her head and tried to leave his side, but he 
held her by the hand. 

'Mary, quick, I hear her crossing the hall. May I have 
no kisses but stolen onest Have you a flint-stone instead 
of a heart.' 

And so on, until the door was absolutely open and Mrs. 
Holland came into the room, Mary, embarrassed and blush- 
ing, advanced to meet her ; she was quite unable to regain 
her self-control at such short notice. Godfray had the gener- 
osity to absorb the conversation and remain in the room until 
Mary (though still with flushed cheeks and dewy eyes) had 
recovered her ordinary manner. Then he rose. 

1 1 shall have to tear myself away, I fear. Letters to write, 
Mrs. Holland ; the penny post is the scourge of the century, 
18 
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and the scourge is of scorpions when the post goes out before 
one is well awake in the day. 1 

Mary looked up. 

' Talking of the post reminds me that I had an invitation 
from Mrs. Davis this morning,' said she, 'and, as it must 
be answered, will you read it, Godfray, an4 tell me what I 
am to say 9 ' 

Tell her what she was to say? How well that speech 
augured for him ! 

' Mrs. Holland, excuse me while I read it ; an invitation to 
town is not to be despised in these hard times.' 

'No, indeed, and Mrs. Davis would make a charming 
hostess.' 

* Mary,' tossing the letter, when he had read it, upon her 
lap, ' would you like to go ? ' 

' Yes,' hesitatingly ; it did not occur to her to deviate from 
the truth, though his eloquent glance was very confusing, and 
the visitor's sharp eyes were fixed inquisitively upon her. 

'Then it is decided we will go. Fix any day you like, I 
have no engagements that will not keep. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Holland ; my love to Gill.' 

With a parting look for Mary he strode away ; full life in 
his firm step, success in his erect head, happiness shining in 
his steadfast eyes. 

' How enchanted he is, Mrs. Fen wick ! Men do love 
London,' half sighed Mra Holland. ' I suppose it is not sur- 
prising, there are so many attractions ; but, can you imagine 
what they find so overwhelmingly entrancing in their clubs ? 
A nasty atmosphere of newspapers, pshaw ! Poor, dear 
Willie loved his club ; I couldn't understand it. To change 
the subject, I hope you don't mind my coming up to lunch in 
this way 9 But I was really so anxious to see you and satisfy 
myself how you were. I know you lunch at two, and, as I 
am expecting Lord Young early in the afternoon (he is bring- 
ing over his sweet little Sophy to make friends with my 
chicks), I came when I could and did not stand on ceremony.' 

' I am very glad to see you,' responded Mrs. Fenwick, with 
a gracious, happy smile, * and, as Cis has gone over to Burton, 
I am alone. 1 

'Hardly alone;' with a wide stare at the conscious face. 
' Poor Captain Fenwick, what a crushing speech.' 

' Godfray doesn't,' stammering slightly, ' care for luncheon ; 
at least he never lunches with me.' 

' Yes, I know. Well, we shall be tete-drtete, and that is 
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pleasant er ; for it is a long while since I saw you, and we 
shall enjoy a little chat. I should have been disappointed 
had your husband been with us, for there are so many little 
things we women love discussing, and which bore a man.' 

It was half-past three o'clock in the afternoon before Mrs. 
Holland took her leave. The 'little chat 1 had seemed to 
endure for an eternity to her hostess (not an eternity of bliss). 
The 'little things we women love discussing,' seemed of so 
vast dimensions as to blot the very sun from the sky. But 
Mrs. Holland had enjoyed herself ; ' she loved a little gossip,' 
so she said, with fearless candour, scanning Mary's blank face 
as she bade her good-bye. 

' The time has flown, Mrs. Fenwick, but, I fear, I have been 
selfish, for, while I have been gossiping delightfully, you have 
grown pale and overtired. Indeed, now I look at you in the 
light, you are deadly white, and your eyes are sunken in your 
head ; you really must take care of yourself, bad health is so 
desperately unbecoming.' 

' I am quite well, thank you ; so far from being overtired, 
I think I shall go for a walk before tea. I long,' with a deep- 
drawn sigh, ' to be out in the air.' 

' It looks lovely after the rain, and is so warm, too, that it 
might do you good. Good-bye, I shall come again and cheer 
you up. But I forget, you will be running off to town — I 
envy you your visit ; although I have not your self-reliance, 
I should hate Mrs. Davis I I never could endure poor, dear 
Willie's ol 1 flames ! Good-bye, good-bye.' 

Mary having accompanied Mrs. Holland to the porch, 
stood there watching her figure, as it disappeared down the 
drive, with absent eyes. The fresh air blew about her aching 
head and cooled her hot cheeks. She started with a painful 
nervousness as a voice close at hand broke the silence, and 
Godfray, emerging from the hall, stood beside her. 

' I thought she was never going, Mary. I have been 
listening impatiently for the welcome sound of departure, and 
here you stand, gazing after her, as though you wished her 
back again.' 

Mary's head was drawn up with a quick, proud gesture he 
knew well, and distrusted as boding him no good. 

' I thought you had gone down to the village,' said she, 
looking straight before her with grave eyes, and with a distant 
intonation in her clear, cold voice. 

' I was there, but only for half an hour ; I had to answer 
many inquiries for you. I tell the people you are at the 
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bottom of the revolutionizing of the drainage, and so they 
tolerate it, otherwise there would be rank mutiny, I know. I 
am having the rectory patched up too, now that I am about it. 
The rector and the widow are ready to murder me, but Jack 
and Gill love the fun, they are at the workmen's heels all 
day ; Susan's cousin is evidently on leave again, for I never 
see her.' 

He talked on, watching her keenly meanwhile. Something 
was wrong again, that was clear enough. Was it only that 
she was overtired and ill at ease ? 

* I am coming with you, Mary, to the morning-rcom, and we 
will ring for tea. I suppose you would refuse a brandy-and- 
soda, but that is what you want. You are looking ill again, 
so you shall be quiet and rest. I will not allow you to &ik.' 

' Don't come with me, Godfray ; ' quickly. * Let me be 
alone. I am tired/ 

' You would rather be alone I ' 
' Yes, yes, far rather.' 
•Why?' 

* It is better so.' 

'What do you mean)' sternly. 'Why are you speaking 
to me in that voice % How have I been so unfortunate as to 
annoy you ? ' 

'You were mad,' said she, 'and,' clasping her hands, des- 
pairingly, 'I was mad too. But 1 am sane now. You — go 
your way, I — will go mine; it is our old agreement, why 
should we break it % ' 

He was intensely angry, but too proud to disagree or argue 
his cause. 

' Why, indeed ! ' with a short laugh. ' You will not need 
to find fault a second time with such a madness. The way 
you treat it, is a certain cure. Have you nothing more to say 
to me T 

Her heart misgave her ; better the smallest portion of his 
favour, better a chance caress, or the hope of a dozen soft 
words in as many long years, than that she, with her own 
hands, should cut herself adrift from such small mercies. But 
the sting of Mrs. Holland's revelations was too recent, and 
she went on, doggedly, 

' Yes, I wanted to tell you that I have changed my mind 
about going to London.' 

'Certainly. Is that all?' 

' No, not quite. Will you write yourself and accept the 
invitation, and say that I cannot go 1 ' 
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*I fear that I am not clever at inventing excuses — she 
knows me well and would see through them. You had better 
write the letter yourself.' 

He wondered to see a flood of colour rush to Mary's cheeks. 

' Then/ with a hurried glance into his angry face, ' you will 
go 1 You want to go ? ' 

1 Do you think that my life here is so pleasant that I should 
wish to stay 1 Do you think I am such a poor-spirited fool as 
to be played fast and loose with at your desire ? By heaven, 
Mary, when you steel your face into that look you drive me 
mad in good earnest. Go ? Yes, 1 will go, must go, while I 
can answer for myself.' 

She moved as though she intended to leave him, but he 
caught her by the wrist. 

' Do you never remember that you belong to me ? That my 
forbearance alone gives you the liberty you take as your right ? 
That by law, human and divine, by your own act, your own 
consent, you are mine? Do you never remember this? J 
remember it well enough ; night and day I remember it.' 

He dropped her hand, and, turning on his heel, he strode 
away across the halL A moment later she heard the bang of 
the library door. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

' What of to-morrow, Lord ? 
Shall there be rest from tol, be truce from Borrow! 
Be Hying green upon the sward 
Now but a barren grave to me I 
Be joy for sorrow v 

4 My dearest Mary, 

' After the most triste of journeys Godfray met me 
at Paddington. I don't know that he is looking any the 
better for his outing, but he was very kind and considerate. 
A man is a good institution when you are travelling, for you 
leave all detail to him and throw the responsibilities of labels 
and luggage to the winds. Mrs. Davis is as sweet as she can 
be ; I like her immensely, and I have promised to stay on with 
her until Wednesday, for she has a dinner-party to-night, and 
to-morrow we are going to the Lyceum ; Godfray loves Ellen 
Terry, so does Mrs. Davis. You may set your mind at ease 
about my crossing alone, for Godfray says he means to escort 
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me himself all the way to Paris, and stay there, too, for a 
little while with ma tante and me ; by the bye, he is not stopping 
in this house, but has rooms in St. James's Place. I asked 
him when he was going back to Combe, and he looked mediant 
and said, " When I am wanted." My dear, there is a proverb, 
but I am afraid to remind you of it ; can you guess what it is, 
when I hint that it is connected with a clean-cut nose and a 
proud, perverse face ? I have had migraines and vapeurs all 
the afternoon, for I saw some one so like Him in Bond Street. 
I will write directly I get to Paris ; till then, adieu. 

* Your own love-sick (not Pickwick, but) 

'Cicely Manser/ 

• 6, St. James* 8 Place. 

* Dear Mary, 

'Cicely tells me that you are expecting a letter 
from me. I am surprised that you think huch a thing per- 
missible, but she assures me that she is speaking the truth. 
Mary Davis is delighted with her ; she is in first-rate form. 
I have made up my mind to cross with her on Wednesday, as 
I think it will be better for her to have an escort, and I will 
send you a wire when I have safely delivered her into Madame 
Roselle's keeping. If you will honour me with a letter, address 
it to the club, as I think I shall wander about a bit on the 
Continent, but I have made no plans. 

' Cicely tells me that you have been driving Patience without 
taking Tom ; please don't do so again, the pony is unreliable 
and not good-tempered. I meant to have got another one for 
your use this month, but, as you know, I went away, well — 
hurriedly. 

'Your affectionate husband, 

' GrODFRAY FENWICK. 

1 If you do write to me I shall be glad to hear ; I wonder if 
you know how glad % ' 

' I wonder if you know how glad,' repeated Mary to herself, 
with a radiant smile. She was sitting, a lonely figure in the 
dining-room at Combe, at her solitary breakfast. Breakfast 
was lasting an unusually long while, for she read and re-read 
these letters twenty times. It was the first time she had 
heard direct from her husband sinca he had left her in anger. 
Ten days had now elapsed since, to the astonishment of the 
household, he had suddenly announced his intention of going 
to London and with a cold and short good-bye to his wife, 
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had departed. Letters to the farm -bailiff, to Sellors, to Dr. 
Bedford had arrived, and so, indirectly, Mary knew of his 
welfare and whereabouts. Mrs. Davis, too, had written, 
offering Cicely house-room for a night or so, if she would break 
her journey in town. ' Goff tells me you are going to Paris, 
and seems pining for a sight of you/ she said, but in no way 
mentioned Mary. Cicely had accepted the proposal, and, the 
day before, had left Combe in youthful excitement and restless 
desire for change. 

1 1 wonder if you know how glad,' murmured Mary again. 

Godfray puzzled her ; it was perplexing to find how much 
he required of her. The element of vanity, ever stronger in 
the male than in the female, would not allow this tyrant to 
rest until he had robbed her of her heart, — it pleased him to 
take all she possessed, the hand with the heart in it. There 
must be some such force at work, for she could not but see and 
feel that he wooed her persistently, sparing neither kind words 
nor considerate thoughts, in addition to the ardent looks and 
fiery kisses which had, for a brief space of time, conquered and 
overwhelmed her. Even now, when in daily company with 
the ' other Mary,' he found leisure to remember her, found 
leisure to take her sister under his care — found leisure to 
write her those thrice-blessed words that soothed the demon 
of jealousy (which had been secretly gnawing all peace from 
Mary's breast) as nothing else could have done. He might 
write coldly, he might blame her, but he was leaving London 
— he was leaving that fair and fascinating woman who was, 
as Mrs. Holland had reluctantly admitted, so demonstrative 
in her devotion to him. 

' I wonder if you know how glad ! ' for the third time she 
repeated ; and, straightway leaving her untouched coffee, she 
swiftly crossed the hall, and, seating herself before the writing- 
table in the morning room, began writing rapidly. 

* Godfray, come back ; I cannot live through the endless 
days without a hope of seeing you. Do not leave me. How 
can I bear it % Do you not know that I love you ? — you are 
the whole world to me. That was why I was ashamed, and so 
cold and bad to you. I thought you would laugh at me, but 
now :' 

And so on, and so on, a passionate outpouring of words such 
as many a woman has eagerly, feverishly indited, and, in a 
cooler moment, torn into a thousand fragments. Such letters 
seldom reach their destination. 

* If you please, ma'am,' broke Becket's voice into the most 
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flowing sentence, 4 cook is waiting for orders, so I came to see 
where yon were.' 

4 Oh ! dinner, to be snre ! I had forgotten all abont it.' 
4 Yon wonld not have forgotten dinner if the squire had been 
at home, ma'am,' said Becket, maliciously. 

Ordering dinner was sufficiently prosaic to restore the balance 
of the housekeeper's mind, and send her to her writing-case 
eager to destroy what had been, half an hour before, the 
genuine language of her heart. Now her hampered pen worked 
reluctantly ; the cautious, steady language did not flow readily. 
Her sentences were constructed with labour, and prodigal 
expenditure of time. 

4 Dear Godfray, 

* I am very much obliged to you for your letter, 
and also for your promise of taking Cicely across to Madame 
Roselle ; I did not like the idea of her going alone, but she 
would not hear of my looking out for an escort ; I shall eagerly 
expect your telegram. Cicely tells me how kind you have 
been to her ; she seems very happy with Mrs. Davis. I hope 
you will enjoy yourself abroad ; I will write, of course, if you 
care to hear ; 1 have plenty of time, now ' (a tear here splashed 
upon the paper, and had to be dried up quickly and carefully 
by the aid of blotting-paper and handkerchief) * that I am 
alone. Sellors forwards your letters, I believe, and does all 
the commissions you send him. I have many inquiries after 
you. Jack is specially anxious, and I am to tell you that he 
hopes you will bring him "a real gun that kills cats and 
sparrows, when you come home." My love to Cicely. 

4 Your affectionate, 

4 Mary Fenwick. 

* P.S. — Patience has been as quiet as a lamb, but, as you 
wish it, I will in future take Tom with me.' 

That afternoon and the two following days Mary spent in 
unwholesome idleness. Shunning visitors, she wandered about 
the house and grounds with restless feet and busy brain. In 
imagination she lived through the past weeks, now building 
seductive air-castles, now plunged in listless melancholy. The 
arrival of the postman was the one interest of the day, and 
each afternoon she drove into Tipton to fetch the second post 
letters, each afternoon returning disappointed. Neither 
husband nor sister wrote again, nor did the promised telegram 
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arrive; consequently the air-castles crumbled in ruins upon 
the ground, the foundations having given way, and, sick at 
heart, Mary was quick to conclude herself forgotten. Then, 
for the first time since her grass-widowhood, she drove her 
pony-cart into the village. She lingered some time among 
her garrulous friends down there, her eyes wandering often to 
the rectory-gate in the hope that Jack or Gill might emerge 
therefrom, and be made happy by an invitation to share her 
drive. Several days had passed since she had seen the children, 
but she did not feel inclined to risk an encounter with their 
mother in a closer search for them. 

She learnt, in answer to her inquiries, that Jack had been 
ailing with a cold, but that Gill had been down by the village 
stream the preceding day, watching the workmen, confiscating 
putty, helping to make mortar, and so on. Lord Young and 
Miss Sophy Vernon were lunching that day at the rectory, so 
the children were late in going out for their walk. 

Presently Mrs. Fenwick, having taken her leave, drove off 
briskly, but in a contrary direction to Tipton ; she would waste 
no more time in making inquiries for letters which never 
came. 

The day was mild and damp, with an early spring feel in 
the air, and the short, faint song of a bird was to be heard, 
now and again. A thin, blue mist hung over the undulating 
country. 

shire lanes are puzzling, and Mary was doubtless 

absent-minded, for, after a long drive, hesitations at cross- 
roads, soft, half-apologetic murmurs to Patience, she actually 
found herself at Tipton, and stopping, as usual, before the door 
of the post-office. 

' Inquire if there are any letters for Combe, Tom.' 

4 Yes, ma'am ; ' returning shortly with a promising packet in 
his hand. 

She took them, the hope ' which springs eternal ' dominating 
her breast. Two illustrated papers, several blue envelopes 
addressed to her husband, a circular of local interest, an invit- 
ation to dine at the Kaufmann's, a letter or two for the 
servants. 

1 Are those all?' to Tom, who stood watcking her manipu- 
lation of the letters with interest. 

* Yes, ma'am ; ' sympathetically. « It's only the second post, 
you see, 'm.' 

To all intents and purposes the day was over ; nothing could 
happen now which would awaken her interest or make her 
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stagnant pulses beat a whit the quicker. That evening she 
put on a dress which she had heard Godfray admire, and told 
the imperturbable Sellors that she should sit, after dinner, in 
his master's smoking-room ; she made a passing allusion to 
dampness which offended that careful retainer, implying, as 
it did, a distrust of his sufficient attention to those sacred 
precincts. 

Dinner, with Mary, was a short meal, and by half-past 
eight o'clock she had settled herself in Godf ray's arm-chair, a 
book of Godf ray's, emitting a faint odour of tobacco, in her 
hand, and her dreamy eyes seeing Godfray everywhere. Here 
he had sat when, on that first, evening at Combe (which seemed 
so long ago), the children had dragged her, half resisting, into 
his presence ; just there he had stood, booted, spurred, pink- 
coated, when she had upbraided him with his want of care for 
his tenants. There was his rack of whips, there bis gun-case, 
there his idle pen lying beside his shabby blotting-case. There, 
oh ! ugly thought, the spot to which Jack had pointed as the 
habitation of the beautiful lady dethroned by Mary's advent 
from her honoured position on his right hand. 

A peal from the front door bell rang through the silent 
house, scattering her thoughts. What was it? Who had 
come? A telegram? No, it was too late for a telegram. 
Then, with mighty throbs, her heart bounded in her breast, 
her breath came fast, her hands trembled, the glad light 
danced in her expectant eyes. But she was not to be left 
long in doubt, for Sellors, with the ghost of a smile disturbing 
his perfect breeding, threw open the door and announced — 

'Master Holland.' 

Jack, pale but important, walked into the room. 

' Jack, this is very naughty/ said Mary, severe in her dis- 
appointment. ' It is bed-time.' 

* It's an hour past bed -time, and it's cold and dark,' answered 
he, patronizingly ; * but I promised Gill, so I've come. She 
wants you, Bride, and she is ill. It's nerves, I expect, for she's 
crying and rubbing her head and sort of swallowing. She 
don't like me to laugh, or to make a noise, or anything. She's 
been asleep a good while to-day, but she's woke up now, I can 
tell you, and Su$an says " she is dreadful peevish." I said 
" Gill, you stop crying, and I promise I'll bring Bride." — Get 
your hat, quick, for it's awful late, and they'll be frightened 
if they find I'm gone.' 

4 Oh, Jack, does no one know where you are 1 ' 

* Course not. I wented into bed with my clothes on, and, 
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when Susan went down to supper with cook, I got up. I put 
on my coat ' (with a satisfied pat to his miniature covert-co it), 
' and came up to fetch you. It's pretty lonely outside, Bride ; 
Gill would have been frightened. I said my prayers a lot of 
times coming along, I forgot them before/ 

' You know it is very wrong of you to be here, Jack. If 
Gill wanted me, you ought to have asked your mother what 
was to be done.' 

' Mother's cross, and she's reading. Nobody wouldn't have 
fetched you but me. I promised, so I've come. I didn't like 
it \ I thought of those nasty thieves. Please, Bride, make 
haste. Gill is all alone, and she sees little men on the ceiling, 
and she thought the water-jug was a wolf till I showed her 
v twas only the water-jug ; I spilled a good deal doing that.' 

Mary hesitated ; she knew that this proposed evening visit 
to the rectory would not be taken in good part by its mistress, 
and yet how could she refuse the urgent request of her im- 
perious visitor. Further than that, there was the picture of 
little Gill, neglected, frightened, alone, and crying for her. In 
comparison to this vision, the fear of offending Mrs. Holland 
assumed lesser proportions. 

*I don't know what to , c ay, Jack. Suppose I send you 
home with Sellors now, and come down myself first thing in 
the morning.' 

' Sha'u't go till you come,' said he, doggedly, standing very 
upright with his feet firmly planted on. the ground. ' Gill's 
ill, I tell you, and she wants you. I came up here this after- 
noon,' aggrievedly, ' but you were out.' 

' Listen, dear. Gill, most likely, will have gone to sleep 
by the time I get to the rectory, and so have forgotten all 
about me.' 

1 Don't care, I promised ; ' he turned an indignant face up 
to Mary. ' I don't think you are so kind as Captain Godfray ; 
he would have come directly. Think of poor, dear little Gill, 
Bride, all hot, aud lonely, and frightened ; those little men 
on the ceiling are horrid, I expect.' 

The feverish description of ' those little men on the ceiling ' 
had evidently tried Jack's courage, for he glanced nervously 
overhead as he spoke. Mary stooped and kissed the eager 
face tenderly. 

' It's dogged as does it, Jack,' said she, smiling, ' you have 
promised, so I must come. Will you wait here while I go and 
dress ? ' 

Having gained his point, his face assumed its usual happy 
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expression, and he knelt down on the rug, preparatory to a 
game with the dogs. 

'All right, I'll stay with Trip and Flip. You'd better 
cover yourself all up/ With a sage glance at her white dress. 
' Sellors says it will rain/ 

Becket, indignantly dismayed at hearing of Mary's intended 
expedition, scolded her roundly. 

' I tell you, Miss Mary, those children will be your death. 
I have said the same thing before, and I repeat it solemnly. 
Nothing is too much trouble, nothing is too good for them. 
They make a white slave of you, and are in and out of this 
house all hours of the day and night, as if it was their own. 
Master Jack was here this afternoon, while you were out ; I 
found him in the squire's bed-room. He had made a heap, as 
high as Haman, of books and rugs piled on the floor, and he 
was jumping and flying over them, egging on the terriers, 
which were like wild things, to worry the master's slippers. 
He was put out when I scolded him ; he said " Captain God- 
fray allowed him to do it," which I dare say is gospel truth, 
for the squire, begging his pardon, is as big a fool about those 
children as you are. Their curiosity and the questions tbey 
ask are enough to make a raving maniac of any decent 
Christian.' 

' What a chatterbox you are, Becket 1 ' said her mistress, 
with deliberate malice; the accusation was too true to be 
welcome. ' If Miss Gill had been crying for you, you would 
not have waited even to talk; you would bave run off, and 
been nearly there by this time. You may pretend to be hard- 
hearted, but you don't deceive me/ 

' And you don't deceive me, ma'am,' retorted Becket, with 
a meaning which Mary thought it best to ignore. 'Now, 
shall I come with you, ma'am, or shall I give orders that you 
wish to be fetched in half an hour's time ? Don't stay later, 
please, Miss Mary, for you look pale to-night, and remember 
how poorly you have been yourself.' 

1 Pshaw, Becket ! what a long face ! No, don't send for 
me ; one of the rectory servants can see me home, if I want 
any one. I do not know how long I may be kept.' 

' This feels just like a fairy story,' observed Jack, as Mary 
and he walked down the drive on their way to the rectory. 
His companion was inclined to be silent and thoughtful— a 
habit of mind most repulsive to a child. ' You and I, Bride, 
all alone so late, out of doors and in the dark. Bride, are 
you afraid V 
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* Not at all, dear.' 

' You are brave, for a girl. I do like you. I could walk 
with you all night long ; I shouldn't get tired.' 

' I am afraid you would, Jack — very tired.' 

' Do you remember when you were new, and how we came 
down here that night? Gill, and Captain Godfray, and me, 
and you walked together. That was nice, wasn't it ? Bride, 
you are holding my hand so very tight, it hurts rather.' 

4 Poor boy ! ' remorsefully stroking the injured member. 

1 Do talk, Bride, please, do talk, you are so very, very stupid. 
I suppose you are thinking — grown-up people think a lot — 
I don't know why, because it is not any good.' 

Mary laughed. 

* Oh 1 Jack, my little shallow brook that approves of his 
babbling life ! I am to talk, ami) Very well, then, it shall 
be done. Look up at the sky — that is the business of the 
brook, dear — see, there are no angels' candles to light us 
to-night.' 

* Lazy things ! ' said Jack, gazing heavenwards. ' They 
must have forgotten us.' 

'No, they never forget; the candles are all glowing and 
twinkling, but a cloud has come between them and us.' 

1 Bother the old clouds ! They are a nuisance — they spoil 
the sky. If Gill could have seen the angels' candles, I don't 
think she would have been afraid of those little men on the 
ceiling. Why did God make clouds ? ' 

' If there was no shade, Jack, we should forget to be glad 
for the shine. If the sun shone every day, and every night 
the stars twinkled in the sky, we should never feel glad when 
we say, " What a glorious day ! " or " What a lovely night I " 
for we should expect nothing else.' 

Jack yawned. 

1 I'm tired, Bride, my legs feel funny. I'm looking " peeky," 
cook says, and yesterday 1 couldn't eat the toast-crusts, they 
hurted my throat. Poor little Gill wouldn't eat nothing all 
day, though Susan gave her a pink, zebra-striped peppermint 
cushion. I ate it instead.' 

i Has Gill been in bed to-day ? ' 

' No, but she was awful tired. She went to sleep twice in 
the rocking-chair while I was playing with Sophy Vernon. 
She was cold all the time, and sat close to the fire. She said 
her head ached, but Sophy made a noise, aDd I did too, and 
then Gill cried and I was cross. I wish I hadn't been cross, 
Bride ; you feel dreadful when you're cross.' 
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They passed through the lodge gates, walked aloDg the 
stony village street, and skirting the village green, reached 
the rectory -gate as the church clock struck the hour. 

Mary rang the front door bell timidly, having firmly re- 
fused Jack's invitation to enter the kitchen surreptitiously 
an J frighten the maids at their supper — a meal which, by his 
account, was in the habit of absorbing Susan's entire evening. 
When the door was opened, Jack endeavoured to drag his 
prey straight off to the nursery, so as to avoid the impending 
interview with his mother. However, Mary was again 
obdurate, and, on reaching the drawing-room, found Mrs. 
Holland lying on the sofa reading a large-type, flower-bound, 
apparently absorbing novel. She started up on seeing the 
visitor whom Jack preceded, and poured forth a torrent of 
excited inquiries. But Jack did not allow his companion to 
reply, he pompously announced that 'as Gill was ill and 
wanted Bride, he had been to fetch her ! ' as if the circum- 
stances were natural, and his conduct praiseworthy. With an 
undisguised sneer, Mrs. Holland accepted Mary's offer to go 
at once to the nursery and see the small invalid on whose 
behalf she had faced this unpleasant ordeal, and presented 
herself in the light (as the mother plainly though mutely 
intimated) of an interfering, officious intruder. 

' I know you must think me very cool/ she said, frankly. 
1 1 feel it is unwarrantable to have come down in this way. 
But Jack,' laying a hand on his head with a loving gesture, 
' is such a coaxing little monkey, and, besides, so extremtly 
obstinate, that really, Mrs. Holland, I did not know what 
to do/ 

' Pray don't apologize ; it is merely extending your charit- 
able missions a little beyond the village. If Gill is not asleep 
Hallet shall show you to the nursery, where you will find 
my nurse. I will not offer to accompany you, for I do not 
think that evening visitors are usually considered beneficial 
to sick children. Not that Gill is ill — I wish I were as well 
as she is. If there is anything amiss, I expect she has eaten 
too many good things; her appetite is rapacious. As for 
Jack, Mr. Holland must undertake his management ; I do not 
pretend to understand such naughty boys. Here is Hallet. 
Hallet, will you show Mrs. Fenwick to the nursery, where 
she will find Susan. If Miss Holland is still awake, Mrs. 
Fenwick wishes to see her.' 

Mrs. Holland was very angry, and watched Mary out of 
the room with unmistakable dislike shining in her round, blue 
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eyes. She knew that this ill-timed visit was to be laid almost 
entirely to the blame of her little son. Mary was the in- 
nocent and kind-hearted victim who did nob possess sufficient 
strength of mind to refuse his pleading. That her children 
went away from her both in their pleasures and their pain, 
was annoying, but it did not hurt her as did the consciousness 
that Mary had caught her at a disadvantage. Her usually 
smart head was untidy ; a third of the abundant curls and 
coils lay upon her pin-cushion up-stairs, the rest fell dank and 
straight about her forehead, her plump figure (unbraced) was 
not set off to advantage by a faded dressing-gown tied with 
crumpled ribbons ; in fact, her deshabille was unstudied, and 
therefore ungraceful. 

She waited until the nursery door shut, then seized the 
three volumes of her book, stole quietly up to her bedroom, 
and, turning the key in the lock, seated herself in a chair by 
the fireside, opened her volume, and began to read comfortably, 
without fear of interruption. She had prepared a civil message, 
should Mary ask to see her, which she thought unlikely. Mary 
had come to visit her child, not herself. 

Meanwhile Hallet, Mary and Jack following her, had led 
the way to the nursery. The fire there was nearly out ; a 
handful of dying embers glowed feebly in the grate ; a single 
candle oozed and guttered away its failing life ; toys and 
books strewed the floor. Gill's doll, an awkward-bodied, 
shaggy-headed, battered-faced young lady— very dear, how- 
ever, to her doting mother — sat feebly lolling in a rocking- 
chair, her round black eyes staring sadly before her into the 
empty room. Through a second door, that led into the night 
nursery, and that now stood open, came the sound of suppressed 
sobs, broken now and then by an agonized though muffled 
cry of ' Jack 1 Jack ! ' 

Gill, alone in the dark, with her face buried under the bed- 
clothes, was crying and moaning her very heart out in a 
paroxysm of mortal terror such as can rack a nervous child 
beyond the power of adult conception. 

* Here I am, Gill/ called thp little brother, exultantly. ' It's 
all right. Bride has come— I have fetched her.' 

Then Hallet, taking up the flickering candle, ushered Mary 
into the room. 

'Susan is out/ she reluctantly admitted. 'She has gone 
across to the dressmaker's, but I expect her home every minute 
She thought the children were both asleep. Miss Gill has 
complained of headache, and seemed poorly all day. I will 
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fetch another candle, ma'am, and light the fire. Tm afraid 
she really is not well to-night.' 

"With a cry of relief at seeing the blessed comfort of light, 
and hearing the joyous tones of Jack's reassuring voice, Gill 
emerged from the protection of the bed-clothes. Her flushed 
face was deluged with weeping, and contorted by the mental 
anguish which she, poor baby as she was, had undergone. 
Her eyes were wet, her eyelids stained with tears, and her 
golden curls matted and tangled about her head. She stood 
erect in her crib and helJ out her arms to Mary. 

' Take me, Bride ; hold me tight. They're all around me, 
close to me, touching mel Why didn't you come sooner t 
Gill asked God all the time. He said you was coming, but 
I was frightened.' 

The lisping voice was rough and hoarse, the scared eyes 
wandered fearfully around the room. 

Mary folded the little white-robed figure to her breast, and 
signing to Halle t to give her a scarlet shawl which lay upon 
a table near by, she wrapped it about the burning limbs, 
soothing the child meanwhile with loving words and gentle 
kisses. 

4 See, I am here, my darling ; you shall never be alone any 
mora Shut your sweet eyes, you are safe in my arms. It 
is very late, you know — long, long past bed-time; the birds 
and the flowers are all fast asleep, so Gill must try to go to 
sleep too.' 

* Can't never go to sleep, never, never. You're going away, 
Bride, Gill knows you are,' pointing to Mary's cloak and hat. 

'Look, I am taking them off, dear. Hallet shall carry 
them out of the room with her. Do not be afraid, I will not 
leave you.' 

* Hold me tight, Bride, tight, tight ; Gill is tumbling, the 
little men are pushing GilL Don't, don't,' she cried, wildly, 
struggling in Mary's arms, while she clung to her with the 
strength of fever in her tiny hands and the dew of delirious 
horror standing on her forehead. 

* Jack,' she called suddenly, with a burst of childish laughter 
that made the arms which held her first tremble and then 
press her more closely to her breast. ' Funny Jack ! With 
a weeny little head ! I can hardly see you, Jack— oh ! it is 
growing. Don't let it grow ! Don't let it grow — it is getting 
big. I am afraid. It is coming closer — it is so big — I am 
afraid. Go away 1 go, go, Jack ! Send him away, I am 
afraid 1 ' 
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' What does she mean t ' asked he, nearly crying. ' Gill,' 
approaching her, ' don't you love me ? Not when I went all 
the way in the dark to fetch Bride 'cos you asked me ? ' 

But Gill only stared with terror in her eyes at the imploring 
face, and cried still louder, 

* Go away, go away 1 You are too big, too big ! I am 
afraid.' 

' Go into the nursery for a little while, dear boy,' said Mary, 
as she walked up and down with a rock-baby step which served, 
for the time, to soothe Gill into silence, and smiled reassuringly 
at him as he obeyed her. 'Now, my Gill, do not look after 
Jack, he has gone away. Turn your face to me and I will 
sing you to sleep.' 

' Can't go asleep. Gill wants to drink, she's so thirsty.' 
' There is some milk in the nursery, ma'am. I will fetch it,' 
said Hallet. 

*When it came Gill took the cup eagerly ; but, as soon as 
she attempted to swallow, her sobs broke out anew. 

* Oh, my f roat, it cuts. My poor froat, it is so sore, and I 
is thirsty. I do want some milk.' 

The effort to swallow was too painful, for, though Mary 
held the cup to her lips, saying, ' Take a little sip at a time, 
my sweet, then it won't hurt you so much,' she shook her 
head and refused to attempt it a second time. 

1 How long has your throat been sore, Gill ? ' 

' Oh, a long, long while,' she moaned ; ' ever since bekfast, 
I fink. And Gill's head aches ; ' and she pressed her hot hand 
to her forehead and pushed back her heavy hair impatiently. 

' Will you let Hallet take you for a few minutes, darling ? 
I want to go to mother and ask what we shall do to make 
you better again.' 

But Gill refused to part with Mary ; the very suggestion 
of such a thing brought back the former terrified crying, and 
she would not be pacified until Mary had promised to remain. 

1 See, dear, I am not going, not even for one little moment, 
so do not be afraid. Hallet, will you explain to Mrs. Holland 
how it is that I am still here, and also ask her what you are 
to do with Master Jack ] It will be impossible for him to 
sleep in this room, and it is getting very late.' 

' I could make up a chair-bed for Master Jack in my room 
for to-night, ma'am ; it is a shame to keep him up any longer, 
he has had a cold himself these last days. If you think it a 
good plan I will take him with me and put him straight 
tobedT 
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'You had better ask Mrs. Holland, Haliet.' 

Hallet said, ' Certainly, ma'am,' but, instead of going to 
Mrs. Holland, she gave Jack his supper, put him, too sleepy 
to remonstrate, to bed in her room, and then went out into 
the village to look for Susan. 

Careless mother as the mistress was, she had no mercy for 
that failing in another, and Susan would have been dismissed 
without hesitation, and at a moment's warning, had her 
absence been discovered. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

• There is dew for the flowerlet, 
And honey for the bee, 

There are bowers for the wild bird, % 

And lore for you and me. 

•There are tears for the many 
And pleasures for the few; 

Bat let the world slide on, dear, 

There is love for me and you.' 

To and fro through the dimly-lighted room paced Mary with 
tne little girl in her arms ; patiently to and fro, with no thought 
beyond the quieting of the restless brain and the soothing of 
the deadly terrors which had left the childish limbs quivering 
and twitching to her touch. The aching head rested upon her 
shoulder, the golden curls were smoothed back from the 
flushed face, the troubled eyes still gazed apprehensively out 
into the phantom-haun^bd air, while the dry lips parted every 
now and then to moan and mutter in feverish misery. A 
little arm, delicately clad in a frilled and embroidered night- 
dress, was thrust forward and clung lightly around Mary's 
neck. The scarlet shawl hung loosely down beyond the comely 
limbs it swathed, half draping the white dress of the weary 
nurse. For weary indeed in body she was, though her mind, 
fully occupied, was as yet unaware of the fact. 

1 Sing, Bride, not that, not that. Sing Captain Godf ray's 
song. What Jack likes.' 

' Close your eyes then, dear, and I will sing it.' And, in a 
Boft, monotonous voice, she chanted — 

' " Wrap me up in my old stable-jacket, 
And say a poor buffer lies low, lies low ; 
And six stalwart Lancers shall carry me, 
With pace solemn, mournful, and slow t" # 
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A superstitious chill shivered through Mary's heart, and 
the singing ceased abruptly. The song was not well chosen ; 
it was not a song that should be sung to a sick child. There 
was a something in the rough, sad words which affected her 
strangely — she would hasten to change it ; so she substituted 
* Little Bo-peep went fast asleep/ and thought she had done 
wisely, but again Gill wailed — 

1 Not that, Gill don't like that. Captain Godf ray's song 
is what Gill wants.' 

Mary complied, stifling her distrust of the words, and sing- 
ing on, long and untiringly, while her feet fell in time to the 
tune, and, in imagination, she saw the solemn, mournful, and 
slow procession. 

* Gill don't want six Lancers to carry Aer,' murmured the 
hoarse little voice ; ' Bride can carry her all alone.' 

' Hush, my pet, if you talk I cannot sing.' 

The door which led into the day-nui-sery stood ajar, and 
Mary became aware that the room, though unlighted, was 
occupied. She felt a pang of sympathy for the poor mother, 
whom she pictured as enviously watching her sweet labour, 
and anxiously longing for the time when the eyelids should 
droop and the troubled mind be at rest. 

Still to and fro paced Mary. Her voice, sweet and unvaried, 
droned out the familiar melody; the sway of her slender 
figure, the even monotony of her measured tread, the loving 
clasp of her protecting arms were not without their effect ; 
for, to her infinite comfort, the muttering ceased, the beauti- 
ful, feverish eyes of her burden grew dreamy, and the clouded 
brow calmed. 

Still to and fro paced Mary — patiently on, though with 
tired steps and arms that cruelly ached, and whose strength 
failed as approaching sleep sucked the life from the child's 
small limbs, and left her, a dead weight, in her bearer's jaded 
arms. 

The watcher who, himself unseen, had stood for the last 
long hour at the open door, now becamo restless. He marked 
the faltering of the hitherto calm and constant step, and the 
growing whiteness of the cheeks (which appeared all the whiter 
by contrast with Gill's flushed face). With devouring eyes 
he watched, as though he could never take his fill of the 
picture of the girlish figure which paced on so unceasingly, 
of the tender bend of the dark head over the ruffled curls of 
the child, of the noble curve of the weary arms, of the sweep 
of the trailing dress, around which drooped the heavy folds 
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of the scarlet shawl, of the rapt expression of the devoted 
face 

' 0, had I the wings of a little dore, 

Away from this cold field I'd fly, 
Straight to the arms of my true love, 

There would I lay me and die 1 ' 

sang the tired voice, again her step faltering — she half tottered 
as she walked ; the movement roused GilL 

'Sing again/ she murmured — 'more, more. Gill isn't 
sleepy/ 

At this juncture the door was widely opened, through which 
a tall figure quietly advanced (it had been impossible for him 
to watch any longer inert and unaiding), and saying authori- 
tatively, though in low tones, ' Give me the child, Mary, or 
you will drop her — you are worn out/ took Gill, wrapped as 
she was in the scarlet shawl, unresistingly from his wife's 
arms. 

Gill smiled up in his face and said, pleasedly, 

1 Captain Godfray 1 ' Then adding, ' Sing to Gill,' she closed 
her eyes and nestled quite content in her new nurse's arms. 

It was no time for explanations ; he was there, that was 
enough for Mary, who, obeying a motion from him, seated 
herself on the low nursery-chair, and sat watching him in 
silence. He now, in his turn, took up the solemn march, and 
sang on the same soothing song, with his tenor voice pitched 
full and low. To see a strong man with a sick, helpless child 
in his arms, Mary found to be a moving spectacle, for her 
eyes swam in tears as she looked upon it. She did not wonder 
to see Gill qiiiet and at rest. Presently he hushed his sing- 
ing, varied his paces, and, manipulating the now sleeping child 
as skilfully as if he were as much at home in the sick-room 
as in the hunting-field, he laid her down in her little cot, drew 
the clothes lightly over her, and waited, listening to her even 
breathing, until he had assured himself that she was firmly 
asleep ; then he turned to Mary. 

' At last 1 ' said he, gently ; and, taking her by the hand, 
he led her, trembling and amazed, but content to follow where 
he went, into the adjoining room. 

Beautiful upon the mountains is the messenger of peace ; 
joy and hope, like flowers, spring in his path to birth. The 
untidy, toy-strewn nursery was transformed into a wondrous 
heaven. There, by the empty grate in the semi-darkness, 
they stood facing one another ; he had loosened her imprisoned 
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hand, and his low voice, stern with repressed emotion, thrilled 
her like a caress. 

' Am I to stay, Mary ? I have come back to ask you that : 
am I to stay or go ? You must decide. Do not tremble so ; 
I am not angry — I am quite calm — I will not touch you. If 
you say " Go," I will go ; you shall have your freedom, if I 
tear out my heart when I give it to you — you shall have it ; 
but I can bear the old life no longer — it must be all or 
nothing ; it must be for ever or not at all. You understand 1 
I love you too passionately to endure your indifference. 
Quick, Mary, answer me ; your silence tortures me. Is it to 
be "go" or "stay"*' 

' Stay.' 

He caught her hands in his and went on, speaking rapidly, 

' Stay ! You understand what that means, Mary ? it is for 
always, it is not only for to-night, for to morrow, but for as 
long as we live 1 Have I caught you unawares and trapped 
you into a consent from which you will endeavour to break 
loose to-morrow % If so, that will nut do ; there will be no 
drawing back — I will be played with no longer. Now, is it 
to be go or stay ? ' 

'It is to be " stay." Yes, yes, I know what it means. 
" Stay " means I love you ; " stay " means, never leave me ; 
" stay " means — why, it means heaven I ' she broke out, in 
vehement passion. 'Wait, not yet— let me speak now while 
I can, in the dark, here. I pretended to be indifferent because 
I loved you. I was ashamed, for I feared that you must see 
I loved you. I thought that you were playing with me — ' 

' Playing,' he interrupted, ' a veritable playing with fire ; 
you burnt me cruelly, Mary.' 

' There was an unending battle between my pride and my 
love ; sometimes one conquered, sometimes the other. I have 
known no rest for months.' 

' Rest now, my sweet, in my arms which have hungered for 
you.' 

' You will not go away again, Godfray ; you will not 
leave meV 

' I will never leave you/ solemnly ; he forgot to put in the 
please God/ still a formula of speech among even the careless. 
' I will never leave you. Had you said " go " just now, I 
doubt my having obeyed you. I have been thirsty for a sight 
of you, I have been parched for the taste of your lips, I have 
pined for the sound of your voice. I had sworn never to come 
back unless you sent for me, but one word from Cicely, one 
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blessed word, and I threw my oaths behind me, and, see, I am 
Lere ! They told me at Combe where you had gone; I was 
too impatient to wait, I followed you. I met the rector at 
the gate ; he has gone for Dr. Bedford ; he said you were up 
here, so I came after you. I watched you for a long while ; 
it was a glimpse into Paradise, I saw an angel at her work. 
Ah ! you are laughing, but it is true ; you made a picture 
more beautiful than anything I ever saw on canvas. TJp and 
down, up and down, up and down, with such a steadfast light 
in your eyes and such a smile of heavenly tenderness about 
your mouth. I feared to reveal my presence, for I know that 
smile of old, and how, at sight of me, all tenderness can be 
crushed from it. Mary, why have you been so capricious f 
why have you played with me like the veriest coquette ? why 
did you try to ruin my temper, to say nothing of breaking my 
heart? ' 

' I was jealous ; ' it was a bitter admission for the truthful 
lips. 

1 Jealous ! * rapturously. ' Jealous of whom ? ' 

A pause, and a tear fell on his coat-sleeve. 

'The — "other Mary,"' she whispered. 'It degrades me, 
but I cannot help it. I did not know who she was until Mrs. 
Holland told me that — that — last afternoon. I am sorry for 
you and for her, but it makes me wretched/ 

* There is no " other Mary," darling ; you are the sole, the 
only one. You need not be jealous ; I will prove that to you 
as the years go on. " There is nothing in the whole world I 
love like you ; is not that strange ? " Do not pity me, it is 
pity lost — I am the happiest man in Europe.' 

' Godfray,' she said, presently, freeing herself determinedly 
from his arms, ' we are forgetting-every one but ourselves. 
Where is Mrs. Holland? Where is the rector? Where is 
Susan ? I think every one is mad to-night.' 

1 The rector told me that Mrs. Holland has a headache and 
has gone to bed. She sent down to ask him to fetch the 
doctor. I hear Gill stirring now, we had better ring for some- 
body, because I am going to take you home, Mary ; home, it 
will be really home at last. I wonder if you remember our 
first walk through the drive together and how nicely I made 
love to you in my very best style, and how, after I had groped 
on my knees to find a frog's cold corpse at your behest, you 
condescended to lay one light finger on my coat-sleeve, walk- 
ing as distant from me as the circumstances would permit ? 
You thawed a little at the end, and then came down to dinner 
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as distant as the Antipodes and as beautiful as an angel. I 
nearly followed you that night and had it out, very, very 
nearly, only I was not so keen as I am now.' 

* You imply that, like oysters and olives, I am an acquired 
taste.' 

* Hush, I hear some one coming, so get your things quickly 
and we will go/ 

' Not yet, Godf ray ; I should like to hear what Dr. Bedford 
has to say about Gill ; she is so hot and light-headed that I 
am afraid she is really going to be ill.' 

' Children are often like that,' wisely ; ' teething, most likely.' 

Mary laughed, and gently flipped the hand which persistently 
sought hers. 

' You foolish boy, she has cut her teeth years ago. No, she 
has a sore throat and headache. Ah ! ' as the door was opened 
and Susan, looking red and guilty by the light of the lamp 
she held, showed Dr. Bedford into the room — * I am glad you 
were able to come, Dr. Bedford ; we are anxious about Gill, 
she has been asleep, but I hear her stirring now.' 

'Gill wants Bride,' wailed a hoarse little voice from the 
next room. * Bride, sing to Gill, she is afraid.' 

And Mary, answering the summons, went at once. 

' I will go down-stairs and wait for you,' said her husband. 
* Don't keep her long, Bedford ; she has been walking miles 
with Gill in her arms and she must be dead tired.' 

But Mary's radiant face denied his statement. 

' I am delighted to see Mrs. Fenwick looking so much better,' 
Dr. Bedford observed ; and then he turned to question Susan 
about his little patient, while Godfray, with a last glance 
through the open door to where his wife bent over the little 
cot, took his departure. 

She had looked up at him and smiled, and he bore the 
remembrance of the beauty and content of that smile with 
him through many a dark day, when smiles were banished and 
voices hushed. 

He met no one on his way ; the hall was empty, the library 
door closed. He was glad to be alone, so he crossed to the 
drawing-room and paced the room restlessly, waiting for his 
wife. 

It was a long while before she came. He had left the door 
open so that he might hear her approach. At length there 
was a distant sound of voices, the shutting of a door, and then 
a slow and lagging step upon the stair. He went immediately 
to meet her, half wounded to hear the tardiness of her footsteps. 
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She turned the bend of the staircase as he approached her, 
but, for a moment, she did not see him ; her eyes were lifted 
with a far-away, intent expression, the beautiful radiance he 
had last seen upon her face was gone, all passion had been 
swept away, and something — he could not tell what — some- 
thing new to him, had taken its place. 

'Mary,' he said, rebukingly, 'why have you been so long! 
You have kept me waiting.' 

She suffered him to lead her into the drawing-room, but she 
turned her face from him, though the clinging of her hands to 
his was desperately close and fond. 

'Where are your coat and hat, Mary? You have not 
brought them down. What a careless girl you are ! But I 
suppose you expect me to be your white slave, and fetch and 
carry for you.' 

He was for starting at once, but she did not relinquish her 
hold of his hand. 

' No, no, Godfray, you must not go up there — it is impossible I 
Gill is so ill.' 

' Is she really ? Poor little girl ! I was, as usual, thinking 
of myself, and forgot to ask after her.' 

' Godfray,' said she, solemnly, ' we must no longer think of 
ourselves — you must help me/ imploringly — ' I know you 
will. Gill is very ill — she is in a high fever. Dr. Bedford is 
with her now, while I came down to you. I must go back to 
her immediately — I must go back ; when I leave her, she cries 
for me. She is dangerously ill.' 

' Dangerously ill 1 — impossible ! Why, she was out of doors 
this morning. What is wrong with her ? Poor little soul ! ' 

' Diphtheria.' 

' Good God, Mary ! f 

'Diphtheria/ she repeated, awed by his agitation, and 
lifting one of his hands to her lips. ' Do not look like that, 
Godfray ; she is very ill, but there is no reason ' 

' God forgive me ! ' he muttered, despairingly. ' I was not 
thinking of her, but of you — of you ; the sound of diphtheria 
is hideous to every Englishman ; who can forget what it has 
meant — what it means ? ' 

' Yes,' she answered, gravely, ' I do not forget — I remem- 
bered all the while — but I could not leave her, my poor little 
girl.' 

' She has a mother/ said he, hoarsely. ' Yes, yes, I know 
what you are going to say, she is no good at nursing. Let 
her learn, then ; it is her duty/ 
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' My poor little girl ! ' repeated she, softly. ' If I were to 
leave her now, you would send me back to her ; I know you too 
well, Godfray. It is not that I am recklessly running into 
danger; we came, you and I both, unknowingly. Do Dot be 
afraid ; I will take every precaution. Ihere is no real reason 
that I should catch it.' 

' But I am afraid/ he said, leaning his elbows upon the 
mantelpiece, and covering his face with his hands. ' God help 
me, there never was a more miserable coward. It is too cruel ; 
diphtheria for that sweet child, and you— you here, face to 
face with it 1 Are you despising me, Mary ? I expect you 
are ; you should be, for a man ought to be calmer than a 
woman. But it is so sudden — such a plunge down from our 
happiness, something so hard to face steadily ; it has knocked 
the pluck out of me.' 

' Yes, I know,' she said, gently. ' I do not think that I 
quite realize it. I am dazed, so much has happened, and 
through it all you have made me so happy. I must tell you 
that again before I go.' 

' Are you going now 1 ' He raised his face and turned to 
her, but there ^as no answering serenity, such as shone on 
her calm brow, there. It was troubled by conflicting passions, 
and an apprehensive fear lurked about the eyes — an appre- 
hensive fear which remained there all through the anxious 
days that were to follow. 

' Yes, I must not wait ; I promised to be quick. I knew,' 
confidently, 'you would not keep me.' 

' Will you come again presently I ' 

' How can I ? There is no one to nurse her but me. Susan 
has gone to Mrs. Holland, who seems ill, and will not be left. 
By the bye, Godfray, we want ice : will you get us some from 
the ice-house 1 ' 

* To be sure ; I will go directly.' 

* And will you ask Becket to send me a few things ; just 
enough for my use, nothing more ? ' 

' Is there anything else you want?' 

1 Not to-night.' 

' What is to be done about Jack ? ' 

' He has been complaining of sore throat for some days, and 
Dr. Bedford thinks that what was supposed to be a cold was 
probably the tame disease as Gill's, but in a mild form. So 
he is safe, dear boy.' 

They talked on, just upon the surface of things, for a few 
minutes, putting off the parting with mutual cowardice. 
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•There, Godfray, I hear voices — I must go; it is not for 
long. I will come down and meet you in the garden every 
day. Good-bye, good-bye.' 

Two scalding tears rolled down her cheeks unheeded as she 
retraced her steps. Godfray's face haunted her, and his fears 
had infected her. Her sorrow was not so much for herself as 
for him. She should have no time for thought, action would 
fill the void his absence left ; the sense of usefulness, of 
necessity, spur her on to endurance. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

* There is a Reaper, whose name is Death. 9 

Now began the familiar routine of the sick-room, with its 
revolving world of hope and despair, joy and sorrow, centred 
in the dear occupant of the sick-bed. Three anxious days 
had slowly passed. Gill lay no longer feverishly restless, but 
prostrate in her cot. Her golden curls were gone, and the 
short, shorn hair curled in soft tendrils on her forehead ; her 
great eyes gazed out pathetically into the room, her rosy 
cheeks had faded, and the round curves of babyhood had 
already disappeared. Her chest heaved fast and painfully as 
she drew her hard, short breaths. 

Curtains, carpet, all superfluities of furniture were banished 
from the room. The window was opened at the top, though a 
large fire burned in the grate. A sheet, steeped in a disin- 
fectant, hung over the door; the sickly odour of antiseptics 
pervaded everything. Close by the cot stood a wide table, on 
which was a tray of remedies, flanked by a nosegay of fresh 
flowers. Mary was standing by the bedside fanning the 
gasping child with long, slow whiffs of gusty air. It wrung 
her heart to see the change in little Gill ; there was no trace 
now of the pretty wilfulness — it had gone with the dancing 
life and high spirits, gone with the rippling laughter, gone with 
the eager energy, gone with the mischief and the baby joy, 
and, in their place, was the pathetc languor of the eyes, the 
patient smile, the yielding obedience, the unmurmuring resigna- 
tion ; while the sunken cheeks grew gray, and the dry lips 
parted only to allow the parched breath to break painfully 
from between them. 

' Here is a piece of ice, Gill. Suck it, darling, and then it 
will be time for your iron.' 
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Gill did not move the wasted hands which lay before her on 
the coverlet, but she smiled her patient smile as Mary put the 
ice between her lips. 

' Gill likes dat,' she said, in her muffled voice, which seemed 
to Mary's pitiful ears to grow more hoarse and strained each 
time she heard it. Though she turned aside to hide the com- 
passionate tears which sprang to her eyes, shs was too late, 
Gill had seen them. 

'Is you tired, Bride?' she questioned huskily ; 'Gill is tired, too.' 

' No, my sweet one, I am not tired, but I am sorry you are 
ill ; I pray God to take away the pain from your dear throat 
and make you well again. It is time for your iron now, Gill ; 
I know how it hurts you, but it will do you good.' 

Mary made believe to coax her, but it was unnecessary, 
for she did not attempt to rebel. The effort she made to 
swallow was very painful, bringing the hot colour to her cheeks 
and quick tears to her eyes. 

' Poor little Gill/ in tenderest accents. ' Brave little Gill ! 
Why, here is Dr. Bedford come again, Gill, just in time to 
hear what a good child you are.' 

It was only four o'clock in the day, and this was his third 
visit. Mary's heart sank as she saw him approach, for it boded 
ill for his patient. Her observant eyes scarcely left his face 
throughout his long visit and minute examination. When he 
was leaving the room he beckoned Mary to follow him. 

' Has her mother been to see her to-day 1 ' he asked, abruptly, 
as soon as they had reached the nursery, and, though in sight, 
were out of earshot of the child. 

' No, she is still in her bed-room. Susan says she is very 
much upset, and does not feel well enough to leave it.' 

He muttered an impatient exclamation. 

' Then I must go and see her there/ he said. ' I must speak 
to her. I should like a second opinion. Yes, Mrs. Fen wick,' 
in answer to her mute inquiry, ' she is very ill, very ill ; that 
throat is terrible. Recollect, if any kind of choking conies on, 
to call the nurse at once ; she knows what to do. For the 
rest, we can do no more than has been done. But Mrs. 
Holland must be told that there is danger, great danger. I 
don't understand her keeping away ; she is an enigma which 
I cannot decipher.' 

' She has been to the door once or twice, but, you know, she 
has a horror of illness. She has no nerve, and suddenly 
breaks down and frightens the poor child. I have not pressed 
her to come, so perhaps it is partly my fault.' 
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' Perhaps/ dryly. ' Has Gill taken her nourishment well 1 ' 

* Fairly well, but only very little at a time. She is perfectly 
good (so good that it frightens me), but the difficulty of swal- 
lowing is dreadful. It seems cruel to be perpetually rousing 
her to drink.' 

' Tt does seem cruel, it all seems cruel. I think that to see 
a little child, such as Gill is, suffering as she is, as patient as 
she is, is the hardest sight on earth to look on calmly, and yet 
calmness is the sine qud non of nursing. How are you keeping 
yourself, Mrs. Fen wick 1 9 looking at her keenly. ' Remember 
that you are not very strong ; the squire is extremely anxious 
that you should not be overdone.' 

' I am perfectly well,' a little indignantly — there was some- 
thing derogatory in alluding to her own health just then ; 
what did a little fatigue, more or less, signify under such cir- 
cumstances as the present ? ' I am glad now that you insisted 
upon having a night-nurse, for Gill is getting used to her and 
has left off crying for me, and my long, unbroken naps keep 
me robust.' 

' You like the nurse 1 ' 

'Very much, she is an excellent — machine. Please tell 
Captain Fen wick how perfectly well I am, and tell him, too, 
that I cannot leave Gill to-day ; tell him she is worse and that 
the nurse is asleep. He will understand ; you will explain to 
him.' 

And then Mary returned to her watch by the cot-side, while 
Dr. Bedford, with a determined step, strode off down the pas- 
sage, and, stopping at Mrs. Holland's bedroom door, knocked 
sharply. 

' Gome in,' said a startled female voice ; and, without hesi- 
tation, he entered. 

Mrs. Holland lay on her sofa, an open book before her, and 
a rather bewildered expression on her face, as though she had 
been brought from fiction to fact too suddenly. 

' Oh 1 Dr. Bedford, how is Gill % ' she at once exclaimed. 
' Have you brought me a good report ? They tell me she is 
better.' 

Dr. Bedford was young and straightforward ; he had acquired 
none of the guarded mannerism of his profession. He looked 
at Mrs. Holland rather coldly, and he said, bluntly, 

' Diphtheria is a dangerous complaint, and your poor little 
girl is very ill.' 

' Very ill ! ' she repeated, blankly ; continuing, in an injured 
tone, ' Susan said she had had a good night, and was better.' 
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' The wish, I fear, was father to that thought. This after- 
noon her temperature is 104°, her pulse 130° ; you will under- 
stand there is grave cause for anxiety.' 

' Ah, Dr. Bedford, I have been told that you are an alarmist ; 
I fear it must be true. Now, you know/ archly, ' that you are 
making out the very worst, so that, when Geraldine gets well, 
we shall owe you a debt of gratitude.' 

' I hope you will have such cause for gratitude,' — he was 
looking at her with great gravity, but she was not to be awed. 
She was obstinately determined that Gill was better. ' I came 
to you, Mrs. Holland, wondering whether you would wish for 
a second opinion.' 

' Do you think it necessary 1 Begging your pardon, Dr. 
Bedford, but fees are perfectly ruinous. You say Jack has 
had diphtheria ; see how soon he got well. Children are up 
and down. People like Mrs. Fenwick, who have had no 
experience of them, are easily alarmed.' 

' Will you come with me and see Gill ? ' said the doctor. 
* Perhaps then you will be better able to judge.' 

Mrs. Holland blanched. 

' You are determined to make me miserable, Dr. Bedford ; a 
patient is a patient, and nothing more, to you ; you cannot 
tell what it is for a mother to see her child suffer.' 

He smiled grimly. 

1 1 have seen many mothers with suffering children,' he 
remarked, without comment. 

' I suppose you bave — it makes you callous — but I assure 
you the sight of illness quite upsets me. I went into the 
night-nursery yesterday; it was very painful to me; I am 
sure I should have been ill, but fortunately a new box from 
Mudie's arrived in the afternoon, so I was able to interest 
myself in a book, and forget the poor child. Reading is such 
a resource in times of anxiety.' 

* I think,' said he, shortly, ' that Gill would like to see you.' 
1 Probably she is asleep ; it would be a pity to risk disturbing 

her.' 

* She is wide awake, and it would lighten Mrs. Fen wick's 
responsibility to see you, if only for a short time. She has not 
left your little girl since six o'clock this morning.' 

He stood obstinately waiting, so, as there seemed no avoid- 
ing it, Mrs. Holland rose and, sighing pitiably, followed him 
along the passage and into the empty nursery. But Mrs. 
Holland had no regrets to bestow on the alt jred room ; it had 
been no fa\ ourite haunt of hers ; she was glad that the noise 
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was hushed and the broken toys were out of sight, that the 
well-worn horse and cart were shrouded in a duster, that the 
faded dolls no longer lolled in conspicuous places. She lamented 
no more for the vanished occupiers than did the brightly- 
coloured pictures that were nailed in groups upon the shabby 
walls. The smiling witchery of ' Cherry Ripe/ the blooming 
rustic ' Wait for Me,' the soft complacent dignity of little be- 
decked ' Quite Beady,' with many another well-known nursery 
favourite, still simpered or romped overhead, unfeelingly in- 
different to changes. The curtains and carpet were banished, 
and before the half-hidden dolTs-house stood a small iron bed, 
where, for the last three nights, Mary had slept while the 
nurse watched by the sick child. Dr. Bedford paused on the 
threshold and spoke more gently than he had hitherto dona 

« Gill is very weak to-day. She cannot talk much ; she must 
be kept as quiet as possible.' 

'I do not understand you,' said Mrs. Holland, irritably. 
* You first insist upon my disturbing her, and then you tell me 
she is to be kept quiet. It is not at all consistent ; I do not 
understand you.' 

Dr. Bedford frowned. 

' Before long you may understand me only too well, I am 
afraid,' he muttered, under his breath, and then, smoothing 
his face into the placid cheerfulness suitable for a sick-room, 
he preceded her into the night-nursery. 

Mary was standing by the cot-side, as he had last seen her, 
wielding the large fan with deft, unwearying hand, coaxing 
gusts of fresh air to play upon the parted lips. 

' Look, Gill, here is mother,' she said, softly, ' come to see you.' 

Gill lifted her heavy lids and looked up apathetically. 

' Well, dear, how are you this afternoon 1 ' Mrs. Holland 
inquired, in a briskly cheerful voice, which was intended to 
show that she, at least, did not consider her little daughter 
very ill. 

' Kite well,' answered the muflbd voice, languidly, though 
the eyes looked pained and startled by the loud voice. 

• Quite well,' triumphantly, * that is right. You see,' to 
Dr. Bedford, ' that the dear child does not feel ill. We are 
all,' confidentially, ' giving ourselves unnecessary alarm. No 
one knows how I used to worry myself when my children cut 
their teeth. Poor dear Willie learnt to dread every tooth as 
it came, and the nurse would be up all night rather than I 
should hear the child crying. Jack was really ill, for he had 
convulsions.' 
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At this mention of Jack, Gill roused herself, and, turning 
to Mary, 

' Gill wants to see Jack,' she said, earnestly. 

' You can't see him, for he is not here/ responded her mother, 
with decision. ' He is staying at Combe with Captain Fen- 
wick. You have to be kept quiet, my dear, so that you may 
soon get well again, and Jack is such a noisy, naughty boy 
that Dr. Bedford has sent him away.' 

Gill's beseeching eyes slowly filled with tears which, one by 
one, rolled down her sunken cheeks. Mary could not bear 
the sight, and, divining the child's thoughts, she stooped down 
compassionately towards her and pursued the subject soothingly. 

' Jack is not far away, he is close by at Combe, Gill, and he 
is so happy ; he rides on Patience every morning, and Captain 
Godfray holds the reins, and every day, and twice and three 
times a day, he comes down here to ask if Gill is better, and he 
always brings a bunch of flowers, and Gill has them beside her 
— see, here are some of them.' 

She laid a bunch of purple and yellow pansies within the hot 
little hands, and the tears ceased as Gill lifted the flowers and 
looked at them with wistful interest. Then raising her eyes, 
fringed bountifully with long, wet lashes, she looked into the 
doctor's face and murmured, hoarsely, 

' Gill does want Jack.' 

* Jack cannot come because he is not here, dear,' repeated 
the mother, conclusively. ' Now, don't be obstinate, Gill ; 
understand at once that it is impossible. — How hoarse she is, 
Dr. Bedford ; her breathing seems rather short and her glands 
are shockingly swollen. Do you think it wise to fan a child 
who has such a cold as that)' 

' It is not a cold,' he averred, for the twentieth time since 
the beginning of the illness. ' It has nothing whatever to do 
with cold. The fanning seems to assist the breathing ; if Mrs. 
Fenwick were to leave it off you would see the difference.' 
• He placed a chair for Mrs. Holland, not far from the bed- 
side, and, when she had seated herself, remained still standing 
beside her. He said * Hush ! ' gently, when she tried to speak, 
so there was no alternative, she was obliged to share that 
silent watch with the doctor and nurse. 

There was no sound to be heard but the regular whirr of 
the fan, and the laboured breathing, diversified at times by a 
short, hard cough. 

It was piteous to see the suffering child, scarcely more than a 
baby, accepting her mortal lot of pain with such uncomplaining 
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patience. She was perfectly docile, and did all that she 
was told to do, taking what she was told to take, painful 
though the effort was, with perfect faith in her controllers. 
Mary w. itched with sad eyes which seldom. left the pathet'c 
little face, and Mrs. Holland, though at the first she had 
fidgetted, now too became transfixed in motionless contem- 
plation of her little daughter. Dr. Bedford had determined 
that she should believe in the seriousness of Gill's illness ; he 
had not underrated the effect of thus bringing her face to face 
with some details of the silent nursing. 

Suddenly she jumped to her feet and turned fiercely upon 
her companions. 

• Why don't you do something t Are we all to sit staring 
while my poor little girl is struggling her life away on the 
bed there, before us f Is there nothing that can be done to 
save her ? Don't you see how ill she is t Are we going to 
let her die without lifting a finger to help her ? It is nothing 
to you, she is not your child. Look at her, see how she has 
changed in these few days j I should hardly have known her ! 
She was so lovely, every one said the same ; I was very proud 
of her. And you have cut off her hair against my wish — 
beautiful, golden curls like mine. Gill, my poor dove, speak 
to your mother, your distracted mother, whose heart is break- 
ing to see you so ill.' 

Mrs. Holland threw herself down on her knees by the bed- 
side, and, seizing Gill's hands, covered them with kisses, while 
her loud weeping broke through the room. Mary looked 
appealingly at Dr. Bedford. He had accomplished his object 
but he was not self-satisfied ; he blamed himself for hard- 
heartcdness ; and he was very gentle with the sobbing mother 
as he drew her from the room. 

' You must not give way, Mrs. Holland ; Gill must not be 
agitated.' 

' If she does not get better I will never forgive Mrs. Fen- 
wick — never, never. It is all her fault. She would worry, 
worry, worry about the village, meddling with things she knew 
nothing about. It is those new drains which have killed my 
child.' 

' Hush, hush. She can hear everything you say.' 

'I do not care ; it is true, and every one shall know it I 
And now she comes uninvited to my house. We do not want 
her, we are better without her. I will not have her here 
Let her go ! ' 

'She is invaluable as a nurse — perfectly self sacrificing 
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Gill is devoted to her. If she goes, whom do you propose to 
put in her place ? ' 

Mrs. Holland evaded the question. 

• It is hard,' she sobbed, ' for a mother to be, ousted from 
her own child.' 

He stared, wondering to find from how many points a 
woman can attack a foe. 

' But you told me you were not strong enough to enter the 
sick-room even for a short time.' 

' No more am I. Was I fit ? Am I fit 1 I am not cold- 
blooded nor phlegmatic ; I cannot see a dog suffer and bear it 
unflinchingly. If I can go away I can forget it. For instance, 
now, I will take my book again and read ; in a few moments I 
shall remember nothing. I have the gift of being able to 
b inish anything unpleasant from my memory.' 

He saw that she was proud of her ' gift,' and therefore said 
nothing detrimental to its value ; but he pressed his point 
while memory was still alive. 

' Do you wish for a second opinion ¥ ' 

' Yes, yes/ impatiently, ' of course I do. Any one you like ; 
but perhaps you had better consult the rector on the subject. 
Poor Geraldine ! she certainly is poorly, though, in a calmer 
moment, I really do not think her so very ill. I know I was 
silly, but I am always the same, so easily overcome. I have 
no nerve for illness — I never had.' 

' Then, under those circumstances, it is fortunate that Mrs. 
Fenwick is here.' 

' Perhaps so. She is not likely to be upset,' sneering ; ' an 
oyster's existence, if nothing more, is an unruffled one.' 

He muttered something about pearls under his breath as he 
turned and left her, contrasting the two women in his mind as 
he descended the stairs. In times of illness character is 
betrayed, and a doctor sometimes gets glimpses below the 
surface which astonish even his experience. A deformity, 
concealed for years, protrudes its naked ugliness with brutal 
frankness, while virtues hitherto unsuspected stand out, 
distinct and refreshing to the moral sense. 

Dr. Bedford's dog- cart was awaiting him outside the rectory 
gate. Beside it stood Captain Fen wick and Jack, with the 
terriers at their heels. 

' How is she ? ' was the quick question as soon as the despot 
of the sick-house, on whose fiat so much eager faith was pinned, 
appeared. 

'No better,' he answered, staring rather gloomily before 
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him across the village green to where a group of cottagers — 
the children's special friends — were waiting to hear the latest 
bulletin. 

' She is no better. I have been talking to the rector, he 
wishes for a second opinion, so I am sending for Carter from 
Tipton/ 

' Jack, go over to Billy and the others and tell them that 
Gill is no better this afternoon.' As soon as the boy was out 
of earshot, he continued : ' You say she is no better, Bedford. 
Does that mean she is not so well ? ' 

' Yes, that is about what it comes to,' 

' Is she in danger ? ' 

' She has been in danger all along/ 

4 Immediate danger ? ' 

' In severe cases of diphtheria there may be immediate danger 
at any moment.' 

' Do you mean by this that there is no hope ? ' 

'"We never give up hope in an illness like this; even in the 
last stage recovery may take place. 1 

' Does she suffer much 1 ' 

' She is very patient/ evasively, ' very patient and good, — 
wonderfully so. She has been asking for Jack this afternoon/ 

'They have never been parted/ rather huskily; 'if any- 
thing should happen' (so we speak of death, our only sure 
heritage); ' it will go hard with the poor little chap/ 

They both turned, with one accord, to watch the rosy boy, 
who stood earnestly talking, with his small hand resting en 
Billy's rough coat-sleeve, his thoughtful face turned to the 
gray tower of the church. 

' And my wife, Bedford, how is she? I only saw her for a 
moment yesterday, but I thought her looking fagged. 1 

' Mrs. Fenwick is untiringly devoted to Gill — she is a perfect 
nurse. I try to take care of her, but she will not spare herself. 
She asked mo to explain the reason why she cannot come out 
to you this afternoon ; ' and he did so at some length when he 
saw the blank disappointment with which the tidings were 
received. 

* When are you going to see Gill again ? ' 

'I don't think we can manage our consultation before 
eight; I have to go into the country now, so I must be 
starting. I will send up to Combe and let you know how 
she is going on as soon as we have seen her/ 

'Don't trouble to do that, for, when Jack goes to bed, I 
come down here myself. I hear the last account from the 
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servants or tbe rector. I never see Mrs. Holland ; does she 
take her part in the nursing?' 

Dr. Bedford shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

'She does nothing but read novels; she is. not worthy the 
name of a mother. When I compare her with Mrs. Fenwick 
— but I won't compare them, it is a sacrilege. Good-bye, 
waiting here won't do my work, but I shall probably see you 
to-night.' 

So saying, he drove off, leaving a feeling of desolation be- 
hind him, as though a general, in time of action, had been 
called away from his anxious soldiers. ' The doctor is out ! ' 
what appalling news in time of illness. ' Here is the doctor ! ' 
and the dead weight of sickening responsibility rises and 
lightens and fades miraculously. Surely this is one of the 
burden-bearing classes of mankind who do not get their due, 
nor anything approaching it. 

Captain Fenwick called Jack to him. 

' Suppose you and I walk up and down the lawn outside 
the nursery window?' he suggested, musingly. 'We must 
not make a noise, but, for all that, perhaps Mary will hear 
us and come and look out.' 

Jack agreed, but he had lost his high spirits, his face was 
troubled, it was as grave as the older face above him (and 
stamped with a corresponding apprehensiveness), and he walked 
to and fro on the lawn as sedately as though a score of years 
weighed on his head. 

' You are very silent, Jack. What are you thinking about, 
my boy ? ' 

' I am thinking about Mrs. Cox,' he said, lifting searching 
eyes to his companion's face. ' She was crying ; she began 
to cry when I told her Gill was " no better." She ran into her 
cottage in a hurry, but I saw her. What did she do that for ! 
Please answer,' impatiently, for Godfray hesitated. 

' She was sorry to hear that Gill is ill' 

' Is that all ? ' breathlessly. ' Are you sure that is all t * 

Godfray nodded quickly, but Jack's intent eyes, still un- 
convinced, were fixed on him. 

' I should like to go and ask her why she was crying. I 
did ask Billy, and he said he didn't know, and then he said she 
was thinking of her own little girl. Where is her own little 
girl?' 

' I don't know. I have never seen her.' 

'No more have I. Do let us go and ask Mrs. Cox why 
she was crying ? There, never mind, for I see John in the 
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green-house, so I can ask him. You don't know Mrs. Cox 
much, that's the reason you can't tell me about her little girl, 
but he is a great friend of hers. He will know.' 

1 Why, Jack, are you going to leave me ? ' 

'Only for a minute. I must ask John. You have Trip 
and Flip, you won't be lonely.' 

He ran across the lawn and accosted John, who stood, 
watering-can in hand, upon the threshold of the green-house. 

'How's Miss Gill?' asked John, the very moment he saw 
the boy. 

The sound of hurrying feet, or the sight of a running 
messenger, are sounds and sights to be distrusted in times 
of illness, 

' She is no better.' 

' No better ! Well, well, I am sorry to hear that ; but it's 
early days to be better yet, so it is.' 

'I want to speak to you, John; I want to ask you a 
question. You're a friend of Mrs. Cox's, aren't you?' 

' Well, sir, my missus and Mrs. Cox are cousins, that makes 
sort of friends of us, I s'pose.' 

' Where is Mrs. Cox's little girl, then ? I have never, never 
seen her.' 

John pointed with his dirty thumb towards the neighbouring 
churchyard. 

'She's buried just down by the path over yonder. She's 
been dead ten years and more, so 'taint likely you've seen 
her, Master Jack.' 

John lifted the watering-can and poured a soft deluge on 
a fern before him; the water pattered and dripped on the 
foliage. 

' Would you like to water a bit, for a treat 1 ' asked John, 
kindly. 

It did not seem natural to see the restless child standing 
so still and thoughtful. But Jack never even heard the 
proffered indulgence. 

'Why did Mrs. Cox's little girl die?' he pursued, earnestly. 

John stared. 

' Why did she die?' louder. 

' Well, she was ill. 'Twas the will of the Lord.' 

'Was she "no better" then? Did her throat,' with a 
quiver in his voice, ' hurt her ? Did she lie in bed ? Did Dr. 
Bedford go a lot of times to see her ? ' 

John saw now in what a dangerous direction the eager 
questions drifted, and he answered stolidly, 
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1 Why, sir, I forget. I forget all that. It is ten years ago, 
before you were born.' 

Jack hung his head disappointed. 

4 Mrs. Cox don't forget/ he said, ' she was crying.' And 
he walked mournfully back to Captain Fenwick. 

'Mrs. Cox's little girl is dead! 1 he cried, with horror in 
his voice. ' She was dead before I was born. She has been 
there,' pointing with a gesture of repugnance to the church- 
yard, ' for a whole ten years. There are such a lot of people 
there — such a lot I Tell me now, Captain Godfray, please do 
tell me why Mrs. Cox was crying ? ' 

1 Because her little girl is dead, Jack.' 

' They won't let Gill die I ' imploringly. ' Oh, no, no, no ! 
She would bo so afraid out there all alone in the dark ; she 
is so easily afraid. She would cry all night long and no one 
could hear her.' He clung to poor Captain Fen wick's hand 
in an agony of fear. ' Let me see Gill, please, let me see her ; 
now, directly ; now, this very moment 1 Father was " no 
better " and " no better," and then I never saw him any more. 
I can't bear it, indeed I can't.' 

Godfray put his arm round the heaving shoulders as gently 
as a woman c( uld have done. 

' Be brave, Jack, don't lose heart. This is not the way an 
English boy should meet trouble. It is easy to be steady and 
plucky when we have nothing to make us sad. Dry your 
eyes; yes, that is better — and, come, we won't stay out here 
any longer, it is getting dark. It would never do to let Mrs. 
Fenwick see you crying ; she would not know her brave boy. 
Let us go home and we will have Sambo into the smoking- 
room, and Thomas shall play hockey with you in the hall. 
You shall have dinner with me, you and I together all alone, 
and then we will play " Beggar my neighbour " all the evening.' 

Jack had conquered his tears and struggled back into 
composure, but he listened to the tempting bait with apathy. 

' It isn't any use, none of it,' he said, putting his hand 
npon his breast. ' It hurts me here, it does hurt me. I want 
Gill. Oh, I do want her. 1 must see her, only once. I will be 
so good, I will creep in on tiptoe, I will be as quiet as a mouse. 
I won't speak one word. Do let me go. Please let me go.' 

' I have nothing to do with it, Jack ; Dr. Bedford is the 
person to ask. But I am sure you won't want to see her if 
it would make her worse.' 

4 Make her worse ? ' in hurt surprise, ' it would make her 
better. I know it would. She is always lonesome without me.' 
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Godfray remembered what the doctor had said, and longed 
to be able to grant the little fellow's petition. He was glad 
that the rector chose that moment for coming out of the 
house ; the interruption was exactly what he desired. The 
rector was on his way to the village, so Godfray joined him, 
and together they crossed the green and halted at the cross- 
roads, talking fast on indifferent subjects, shunning an allusion 
to the fears which lay too near their hearts to bear the common 
light. When they parted, Godfray found with surprise that 
Jack was no longer with them; retracing his steps to the 
rectory garden he searched for him, but without success 
neither had John nor any of the servants seen him. Per- 
plexed and anxious he returned to the village, and there, with 
slow steps and serene face, was Jack emerging from the 
churchyard gate. 

* Why did you go away without telling me ? ' said Godfray, 
a little sternly. 

' I felt so bad I couldn't be brave, so I wented to father, 
where he lives all alone under the grass. I told him about Mrs. 
Cox's little girl, and I told him about Gill, and how frightened 
she would be if they put her out there all alone in the dark — 
I often tell things to father ; he don't say nothing, but he 
listens all the time. I stayed quiet a long while, and then I 
looke I up and the angels' candles were alight, and I thought 
he'd lighted them, so I should know he was there. I feel all 
nice now, Captain Godfray.' 

For answer Captain Godfray pressed the little hand which 
had stolen into his, and then he blew his nose and coughed a 
little — it was a cold afternoon. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

•When all the world is young, lad. 

And all the trees are green, 
And every goose a swan, lad, 

And every lass a queen : 
Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away ! 
Young blood must have its course, lad, 

And every dog its day. 

•When all the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown ; 
And all the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down : 
Creep home and take your place there 

The spent and maimed among ; 
Pray God you find one face there, 

You loved when you were young.' 

It was Sunday, and the bells were chiming for morning 
church. Slowly, and for the most part in silence, the country 
people wended their way across the green to the service. It 
appeared that the congregation would be unusually numerous , 
faces seldom to be met with in such a place were now on their 
way through the open gate. The men, with bent heads and 
grave eyes ; the wives, tearful and gentle ; the girls, unmindful 
of their Sunday finery ; the youths, forgetting to be bashful, 
trooped soberly to church. Prayers were to be offered up for 
the beautiful child they all knew so well, and rich and poor 
alike would lend their aid in asking this gift of life from Him 
before whom all are equal. Yes, prayer was left, but all other 
human aid was unavailing. Human skill had done its best 
and failed, for her strength was exhausted and the short life 
was drawing to a close. The sparrows twittered in and out 
the ivy, the jackdaws flew busily about the gray tower, the 
sky was blue and cloudless, the sun was shining, the sweet 
chimes sounded across the valley ; it was a lovely winter day. 
Nature was in her lightest mood. That cruel egotist, Dame 
Nature. 

The rector was in his place, his voice never faltering as he 
read the prayers in the quiet, familiar tones dear to his con- 
gregation. Why should his voice falter now 1 He had read 
just the same even when the grave (by the side of which he 
passed on his daily walk to church) was new. He had read 
just the srfme before the turf upon it was green or the daisies 
grown. He had read just the same when his only child, his 
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boy, had been laid by the mother ; — and he should read — must 
read on, though another grave, a tiny grave, should be sunk 
beside the older ones ; a fresh grave, with the heavy earth 
lying on the coffin and the brown sod banked on the little 
mound. 

There were no whisperings to be heard in the church, no 
smiles were exchanged, even the children forgot to fidget. 
The people were realizing that it was a ' house of prayer ' ; 
realizing the need of a * house of prayer/ in numerous cases, 
for the first time. Many brooding eyes wandered to the 
empty rectory pew, and on to where Godfray sat alone with 
set, stern face, never turning his head to the right hand nor 
to the left, but staring straight before him. His heart was 
wrung by an agonizing fear, and he, too, prayed as he had 
never prayed before. 

Meanwhile in the sick-room hope was at an end ; everything 
had been done that it was possible to do, everything had been 
attempted that it was possible to attempt, but all had failed. 
Nothing was left but the last awful watch, the last hopeless 
waiting so familiar to the doctor and the nurse, so terrible, in 
its impressive misery, to the mourners. Mary, with white 
face and eyes stained by tears, had asked for a chair, and sat 
by the bedside holding, in both hers, the worn baby hand. 
Dr. Bedford stood behind her, and from the nursery came 
the sound of weeping and the comforting voice of the nurse, 
from time to time addressed to the unhappy mother. 

Gill seemed to be sleeping; her eyelids were closed, the 
lashes sweeping her hollow cheeks, and her feeble breath 
panting irregularly. The cruel disease had made havoc with 
her beauty. Suddenly her eyes opened, and, fixing themselves 
intelligently upon Mary, her lips moved and she said audibly, 

' Gill wants Jack.' 

It was several hours since she had spoken and Mary started, 
and then looked imploringly at the doctor, who nodded. 

' Very well, darling, you shall see him/ she answered, fondly, 
stooping to press a despairing kiss upon the wasted hand. 
'I will fetch him; he is close by.' 

During the last few days Jack had besought that he might 
be allowed to return to the rectory, so that, ' as soon as Gill 
was better/ he could go at once and see her. No one had 
had the heart to refuse his request, and so he had lingered 
through the dreary hours in the house, mute and sad — a 
strange Jack, who laughed and romped no longer. The 
servants were demoralized by the household changes. Susan's 
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time was occupied by the care of her mistress, who refused 
to be left alone — therefore Jack fell to no one's particular 
charge, and Godfray would find the little fellow with his face 
pressed against the glass of the staircase window, staring out 
into the bleak winter day. 

' It is cold here, my boy ; why do you choose this place to 
stay in ? ' 

' I can see where Mrs. Cox's little girl is put/ he answered, 
without turning round. 

The answer brought a lump to Godfray's throat that he 
coughed away. Then he would coax the boy to go for a walk 
with him, exerting himself strenuously to divert his mind and 
amuse him. He would succeed, too, for a little while. Jack, 
childlike, would laugh, and his shrill voice would chatter 
gaily ; then Captain Fen wick was as triumphant as though 
he had gained all his heart could desire. But soon a change 
would come ; some passing word, or sight, or sound brought 
back the memory of his fears, and then, with heaving breast, 
he would say, 

' I'll go home, please. Perhaps Gill is better now.' 

*No, no, not just yet, Jack; I want to go and feed the 
swans, and we will row about the ponds too, if you like.' 

'It's all no use,' he would sigh, using the same hopeless 
formula, ' I want Gill.' 

And now his desire was to be granted. Gill had asked for 
aim ; he was to see her. Mary, with infinite tenderness, had 
brought him these sweet tidings. He was to be very good, 
very quiet. Yes, he might speak to Gill, but gently, very 
gently. He must not be surprised to see her thin, very thin ; 
he was to remember how many, many days she had been ill. 
Might he kiss her ? Oh, yes, yes, yes 1 with a wild sob which, 
though it was smothered the next moment, had alarmed him. 
Was Gill better? No answer to that question but the re- 
petition that she had asked for him and he must come at once. 

So he came, stepping softly. He clung to Mary's hand as 
they passed his weeping mother, shrinking away from her ; 
for he wondered how she could cry when he was going, going 
to see GilL With eager eyes and outstretched hands, trembling 
with joyful anticipation, he passed in before his guide and 
crept to the bedside. He looked at the face on the pillow, looked 
and stared and looked again. His eager face clouded, his 
outstretched hands fell to his sides. He turned two agonized 
eyes on Mary, and shrank back from the bed. 

'Is that,' he whispered, shuddering, 'is that Gillf!^ 
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She heard his voice, and, opening her eyes with a heavenly 
smile of welcome, turned her face towards him ; then he knew 
her and spoke to her at once. 

' They have cutted off your hair, Gill/ he said, sorrowfully ; 
' it is like mine now. It makes you look all different, I hardly 
knowed you. I'm 'fraid you are tired ; you look awful tired. 
May I hold your hand ? It's rather cold. You wanted me 
and you sent for me, didn't you ? Are you glad I have come ? 
Never mind talking if you're sleepy; Gill. Every one has 
gone to church ; I didn't want to go — I am afraid to pass the 
place where Mrs. Cox's little girl is put. Listen, I can hear 
them singing the psalms; can you) They have all gone to 
pray God to make you better, but you are better, aren't you ? 
Cook says you are going to be an angel, Gill. I'm not to cry, 
because it's grand to be an angel ; but you won't go away 
and be grand and leave me all alone, will you? Don't be so 
very still, please smile again. Are you listening, Gill ? Don't 
go to sleep for a minute — don't. Your eyes don't see quite 
well, do they ? Mrs. Cox has gone to church, I saw her go ; 
she stopped where her little girl is put — she stops there every 
Sunday, John says.' Turning to Mary. * I can't help crying 
a little, because Gill won't speak, and she doesn't look like 
Gill at all/ 

But Mary could not answer, she had turned her face away ; 
the tears ran down her cheeks. Dr. Bedford came forward 
and said, gently, 

' Do not talk to Gill any more, my boy ; she is asleep. 9 
' But her eyes are open, looking up at the ceiling. Gill, 
speak to me, please speak to me. I have not seen you for 
such a long while. I do want to talk to you so badly. I 
have such a lot to tell you. Here I am — look at me, Gill. 
It is me, Jack, look at me ! Don't you love me any 
more ? ' 

' Come away, dear, she is fast asleep.' 
' See, she is holding my hand, she can't be asleep.' 
* My poor little boy, she is so fast asleep that she will never 
wake up again.' 

' Never wake up again ; never wake up again.' 
' Yes, yes, darling/ whispered a comforting voice, * she will 
wake up again some day, but now, for a little while, we must 
let her rest in peace.' 

A sickening flutter of excited suspense ran through the 
congregation when, during the singing of the hymn, the rectory 
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garJener walked up the aisle and handed a folded paper to 
Mr. Holland. Every eye was fixed upon their rector, every 
heart throbbed painfully : they saw him unfold the paper and 
read the few lines which it contained ; they saw, or fancied 
they saw, his old face grow older and his bent head more 
bowed ; but, when the hymn was ended and the prayers began 
again, his voice was still so steady and unfaltering that the 
people despaired no longer. Yes, his voice was steady and 
the hand which lay upon the open book before him did not 
tremble ; but, for all that, he knew now that, before another 
Sunday came again, there would be that new grave beside his 
path. That, in the dim light of the church, the golden curls 
would gleam never any more; the great clear eyes would 
sparkle never any more ; the little, restless figure would stand 
in the empty pew before him never any more. 

Ah ! he had seen many changes, many sad changes, and he 
had read on those same prayers so many long and weary 
years that he felt it would be good when it came at last to 
the time when he too might sing his Nunc dimittis. But, 
patience, all he had borne and yet must bear was as nothing 
when he lifted his eyes eastward, and rested them for a 
moment on a nailed and pierced figure bowing an agonized 
head upon the Cross. 

The prayers for the Queen and Parliament fell upon deaf 
ears, and then there followed a pause, while the people held 
their breath, and Godfray bowed his strong head upon his 
folded arms. It had come; the sad words were not those 
which they thought to hear, but these, more solemn and 
more sad : 

' The prayers of the congregation are desired for a family 
in bereavement.' 

The rector, standing, raised his eyes above the heads of 
the people, those old, dim eyes that yet could see the land 
which is very far off, the land of which younger, keener eyes 
have lost sight in the bustle and hurry of their youth. 

During the long prayers that followed several of the women 
sobbed aloud — heavy, choking sobs which were hard to hear 
and retain composure. When the hymn was given out the 
sweet voices of the choir broke forth eagerly — 



Where Thy saints in glory reign, 
Free from sorrow, free from pain, 
Pure from every guilty stain, 



Bring us, Holy Jesu. 
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1 Where the captives find release, 
Where all foes from troubling cease, 
Where the weary rest in peace, 

Bring us, Holy Jesu.' 

So far the choir sang, but alone. There was no answering 
voice from out the congregation, and here they, too, broke 
down ; one by one the quivering notes were choked and ceased 
until the organ played on unaccompanied. 

The pealing music of the organ filled the air as, hurrying 
down the rectory drive, ran Mary. The sun shone upon her 
and music surrounded her, but she neither saw nor heard. 
With her hand upon the gate she was arrested by Dr. Bedford, 
who, following her with an anxious face, called her by name ; 
she paused, with evident reluctance, and waited till he joined 
her. 

' Where are you going? ' he questioned, quickly, looking at 
her scrutinizingly — all that a thick veil tied across her face, 
and fur boa wound around her throat, would allow him to see 
of her. She was still crying, and, pointing in the direction of 
Combe, she uttered only one word, 

'Home.' 

' You have caught cold ] ' he said, half questioningly, still 
staring at the poor, trouble-stained face. ' You look fagged ; 
you — you are a little hoarse.' 

' Yes, I am hoarse. As you say, I have caught cold.' 

He took her hand, bare and burning, in his, and laid his 
fingers on her pulse. 

' Do you cough ! ' 

'No, no.' 

' My dog-cart is here, at the door. You are not fit to walk ; 
I will drive you.' 

' Thank you, I want to be at home — I must rest. I am 
overdone. I — I feel ill.' 

Without answering he helped her into the dog-cart, first 
enveloping her from head to foot in his warm rug. 

' Now you will not increase your cold,' he said, and, seating 
himself beside her, he drove off quickly down the village street. 
' How long have you felt ill ? ' 

' For the last two days.' 

He looked at her reproachfully and with troubled eyes. 

* For two days, Mrs. Fen wick 1 Why, in heaven's name, 
did you not tell meV 

' It was no good ; ' then, under her breath, * it was too late.' 
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She laid her two hare hands upon his sleeve, and searched his 
face with her wistfu 1 , wet eyes. * My throat is sore,' she said, 
' and my head aches. I have not slept well. I feel strange. 
What does it mean ? ' 

'You may have caught cold. You have certainly been 
overdone and overtired, both in mind and body/ 

He had turned away from her now, and was hurrying his 
horse forward at a cruel pace. The despair of her face was 
impossible to meet calmly while this suspicion lay deep in his 
mind. 

'My throat is sore/ she reiterated, with a break in her 
husky voice. 

' You have looked pale ; I noticed it yesterday. I tried to 
prevent your doing so much, but you said you were well. 
Don't be frightened ; we shall have you all right again in a 
day or two. You have been wonderful, but it has been too 
much — you have knocked up.' 

She shook her head sadly. 

' Captain Fenwick had better take you away for a thorough 
change; in fact, he was talking about it to me last night — he 
was very anxious that you ' 

•Don't talk to me like this,' she broke in, beseechingly; 
4 don't deceive me, it is false kindness. Help me to face it 
calmly. Tell me how to bear it. You ought to know how 
people bear these things — you, who are obliged to live sur- 
rounded by every kind of sorrow and affliction. Listen to my 
voice — don't you hear how hoarse I am? And my throat,' 
clasping it with her hands, ' is dreadful ; my head is on fire I 
It is coming and I am rebellious — I am not ready. It is hard, 
I was so happy. See how I am crying ; I cannot stop. These 
tears are not for Gill, not for my poor little lamb, but for 
myself. I know now, I feel what that dreadful psalm says, 
the words are haunting me ; ' and she muttered to herself — 
' " My heart is disquieted within me, and the fear of death is 
fallen upon me." ' 

A red spot was beginning to burn upon her cheeks, and 
Dr. Bedford was thankful to reach Combe. She did not rebel 
when he insisted upon her going straight to bed, indeed she 
was powerless to fight any longer against the prostration that 
overwhelmed her. 

An hour later the doctor stood before the fire in the hall 
awaiting the master of the house ; he realized that he had a 
bitter task before him. He was inured to the sight of anxious 
faces, accustomed to the sound of sobs and the sight of tears, 
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used to parrying questions, allaying fears, raising hopes ; it 
was his daily life. As a rule, such sights, scenes, and duties 
had ceased to affect him ; but he turned cold, there by the 
blazing logs, as Captain Fen wick opened the porch door, crossed 
the hall, and approached him. 

' You, Bedford 1 Did you bring her home ! * 

'Yes, I drove her up here an hour ago.' 

* How good of you, my dear fellow ; I am so much obliged 
to you. Is she bearing it pretty well 1 ' 

* She feels it very much.' 

Godf ray choked a little ; his face was very pale and agitated. 
' Poor little dear, how we shall all miss her 1 ' he said. 

* Yes, indeed.' 

' The rector broke down completely after the service, and 
then there was an awful scene with poor Mrs. Holland. I 
stayed for a bit at the rectory, which made me late.' 

* Are you late ? ' absently. 

Godfray wondered at this loitering on the busy doctor's 
part, then bethought himself that it was lunch-time, and asked 
him to stay. 

* No, thank you, I must go back to the rectory ; I shall be 
wanted there.' 

He must go back, and yet he never moved ; Godfray was 
fretting to be released. 

* Where is Mrs. Fenwick ? ' 
1 She is up-stairs.' 
'Resting*' 

' Yes, resting ; she is overdone, she is not well. I — I am 
anxious about her.' 

'Anxious/* 

Only one word, but such a passion of dismay concentrated 
therein that Dr. Bedford saw that cowardly hesitation upon 
the brink would not lessen the deadly shock of the plunge to 
come, and blurted out, roughly, 

' She has a sore throat and is feverish. I have got her to 
bed, Becket is with her ; she seems a capable person and keeps 
her head, but she will want help. Shall 1 send up the nurse 
from the rectory V 

Godfray shook his head, and answered after a pause, during 
which he had struggled with and overcome a womanly faint- 
ness, when the pictures reeled before his eyes, and the steady 
walls went round, 

' I'd rather it was some one else if you could manage it.' 

* Very well. I understand your feeling, but she is a good 
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woman and on the spot ; however, I will see what can be 
done.' 

Dr. Bedford, hardened as he was by the necessities of his 
profession, could no longer bear to watch his companion's face, 
so he took his leave at once. 

' There is nothing for me to do at present, but I will come 
in again after dinner this evening; I have given every 
direction to Becket. I need hardly remind you that Mrs. 
Fenwick must be kept calm and quiet.' 

4 Calm and quiet,' repeated the other, and his voice brought 
the doctor back to his side with outstretched hand, which 
grasped at his impulsively. 

' I don't know what to say to you, Captain Fenwick — there's 
nothing to say that you don't know — but for pity's sake keep 
up on her account. To have seen her devotion to that poor 
child was a lesson for any one ; I never saw anything to equal 
it, and these last days with, this upon her — and she knew it 
too, I tell you — she never spared herself for a moment, never 
spared herself and never broke down until all was over.' 

Godfray buried his face in his hands. 

' Then she is overcome % ' he questioned, quickly. ' Sha did 
break down at last ? ' 

' Yes, she has been most terribly upset, but she is calm now, 
that is the reason J am warning you not to agitate her. You 
must not go to her until you can control yourself and be 
apparently cheerful.' 

' Good heavens 1 you give me a hard task.' 

* Yes, a hard task ; but think of her, not yourself, and it 
will be an easy one.' 

And, so saying, he left him. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

• I looked for evil ; stern of face and pale, 
Came good, too fair to tell.* 

Boom ! The tolling of a bell was borne by the wind far 
across the valley until it reached many an outlying farm and 
desolate cottage ; the j eople paused for a moment in their 
work to listen to it with sober faces, for one and all knew 
what it meant. 

Godfray Fenwick, sitting before the writing-table in his 
smoking room, bowed his head upon his hands as the sound 
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reached him ; then, with a hopeless sigh of despair, he took 
up his pen again and went on writing. A heap of unopened 
letters and newspapers lay beside him on the table ; his date 
memorandum pointed to five days back — pointed to that last 
Sunday on which the days for him had ended, or rather 
merged into one dark night stretching back into the irrevocable 
past, and forward into the dreaded future. 

When his letter was finished, closed and directed, he, rising, 
rang the bell, which, after some delay, was answered by a 
woman-servant, who said, apologetically, though with latent 
excitement, 

' Sellors and Thomas are gone to the funeral, sir.' 

' Yes, yes, I know,' with a shrinking at the word. ' But 
I want this letter sent at once to Tipton, the post-bag has 
gone. Tell Tom to ride Patience over there ; it must catch 
to-night's post.' 

' If you please, sir, Tom has gone to the funeral.' 

' Is there no one about ? ' It was repugnant to think how 
many willing spectators flocked in answer to that mournful 
boom. 

' I don't know, sir. Shall I go and see ? ' 

' No, stay ; I will go myself.' 

Godfray had developed a new quality — indolent, lazy God- 
fray had grown active — he was never still, unless indeed he sat, 
as he did sit for many hours of each day, beside Mary's bed ; 
holding her burning hand, listening to her difficult breathing, 
seeing her brave efforts to swallow, and, all the while, with the 
assumed cheerfulness of face and voice prescribed by the doctor. 
No wonder that his erect head had learned to droop, that 
careless smiles no longer came to drive the hard lines from his 
mouth, that the vigour of his blue eyes was quenched and his 
voice harsh, under the sustained effort to keep it firm and 
steady. 

Theoretically, we all know that the experience of trouble 
changes both character and person, but it is grievous to see 
the reality of the change, and to lose, one by one, the 
characteristics we had imagined to be a part of one whom we 
love. However, there was no one to notice, nor to care, 
whether Godfray's languid indolence was lost in restless 
activity or not, and the woman-servant was grateful to him 
for saving her a walk to the stables through the pouring rain. 
So, letter in hand, he crossed the hall and opened the front- 
door. But his feet were arrested on the threshold, for, lum- 
bering up the drive, he saw the Tipton fly, through the open 
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window of which a white face leaned, staring up at the Combe 
windows with wet eyes. 

* Cicely ! ' he cried, aloud, and ran down through the rain 
to meet her. 

She held out both her hands, in silence, choking back her 
tears. They neither of them attempted to speak, and through 
the pregnant silence came the sound of the tolling bell. 

' Oh, Godfray, why didn't you write % ' were the first words 
she said to him after he had helped her out of the carriage 
and followed her across the hall into the drawing-room. They 
both, with one accord, passed the closed door which led into 
Mary's morning-room. ' I feel as though I could never forgive 
you. Why didn't you write 1 ' 

' I have this moment written — look here,' showing the letter 
in his hand. ' I was on my way to the stables, meaning to 
send it to the post.' 

' Why did you write to-day f Why, on earth, did you write 
to-day ? They told me at the lodge that she is no worse.' 

'No worse,' he repeated. — 'No worse,' was the formula 
now, as ' no better ' had been the death-knell for little Gill. — 
' She is no worse, and she is asleep. I wrote to-day because, 
forgive me, it was the first time I thought of you — the very 
first time. You know what a selfish brute I am, Cicely, and I 
have been nearly mad.' 

He paused, and the tolling bell came to them borne by the 
rushing wind and wept over by the pouring rain. Cicely 
wrung her hands and cried, shuddering, 

' Listen to that bell ; and I was so gay in Paris, knowing 
nothing ! Think of that sweet little child, think of all the 
pain, and now she is dead. She was so f uli of life, such a 
little romp, with her red cheeks and her pretty ways ; poor 
Gill ! I feel as though I were dreaming, and that I shall wake 
up in a minute and see her in Mary's arms, just as I last saw 
her only three weeks ago ! And you, Godfray, you look so ill, 
you have suffered ; there are new lines in your face, you lock 
quite old, and your hair is rough ; you have not shaved.' 

He put his hand up wearily to his dishevelled head, and he 
said — 

' I beg your pardon, Cis ; I didn't expect you, you see, and 
I have not taken off my clothes for two days. I can't get to 
sleep if I do go to bed, so I snatch a nap when I can by the 
fire. — Somehow,' with a mirthless laugh, 'there are times 
when appearance does not seem of much consequence.' 

'Don't beg my pardon,' she exclaimed, impetuously. '] 
21 / 
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love you for it. I love you for your rough face, and your 
haggard, red eyes, and your untidy head, and your dirty 
collar. I know what it means, dear, I know what it means*' 

' God only knows what it means,' he answered, miserably. 
' God in heaven only knows what these days have been. Are 
they days, or months, or years 1 They have seemed like the 
eternity of hell.' 

'But she is no worse, Godfray,' Cicely said, trying to 
comfort him, though her own tears were dripping down 
unheeded upon her breast. 

' The doctors say she is going on fairly well ; I have had 
one down from town, and Carter from Tipton has seen her 
twice. But I have no hope, never from the first. She is too 
good for me, I have done nothing to deserve her. I never 
made her happy ; you don't know what it has been, bad luck 
every way; no, I never made her happy while I had the 
chance, and now it will be too late. Heavens I too late I what 
wretched little words they are to express the desperate hope- 
lessness of everything.' 

'She loved you,' said Cicely, simply. 'I know you were 
good to her, or she would not have cared like^-she did care. 
One day after she had been ill, we were talking together and 
I was cross. I took her to task, I said she was cold and self- 
contained, that she did not care for any one. She bore with 
me for a time, but at last I suppose I went too far, for I roused 
her, roused her into something — certainly not cold. I wish 
you had seen her as she turned upon me, her eyes were beau- 
tiful and wonderful, her whole self, body and soul, shone out 
of them, and she said — but no, Godfray, I will not tell you 
what she said, for it was to me she said it ; only she loves you.' 

A softness came into his sad eyes. 

' Yes, I know, she told me so herself. You remember, Cis, 
how on that day when we were crossing over to Paris to- 
gether, you catechized me about my p^ns. Something about 
you reminded me of Mary, and I let out a little, did I not 1 
I was not very genial, I fear. You looked at me severely and 
were pleased to be ironical. " Very well," you said, " go and 
travel in Honolulu (wherever that may be) if you choose; 
why Mary pines for you I can't imagine, I should be very 
glad when such a crosspatch was away, pour rnoi" That was 
what you said, but I didn't go to Honolulu, I went straight 
back by the next boat and got down to Tipton the same 
evening. Mary was at the rectory. I followed her there; they 
told me she was putting Gill to sleep in the nursery. I was 
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too impatient to wait, so I went up-stairs, and through the open 
door I watched her. I can see her now, she was dressed in 
white, and she was walking up and down the room with poor 
little Gill, wrapped in a scarlet shawl, in her arms. She was 
singing to her gently all the while, and she never ceased from 
walking, nor once changed her position. I could not see her 
face clearly, for she bant low over Gill, but I could see the 
strain of her arms and I could hear how tired her voice got 
after a bit, but she would not give up — it isn't her way — 
and she kept on and on until I could stand it no longer ; so I 
went in and tcok the poor child myself, and when she was 
asleep, we ... ' He paused, and subsided into thought, and 
forgot Cicely until her voice recalled him from his dreams. 

*You never asked me how I came to be here, or how I 
knew that she was ill. See, here is the letter which broke 
the news compassionately, such a tender, sympathetic letter. 
I will read it to you, for Mrs. Holland's handwriting is difficult 
to decipher at first sight.' 

And she read it through in a level voice, without a comment. 

' Combe Bcciory. 
'Deab Miss Mansee, 

• Will you do a little commission for me? I am 
sure you will ; I can rely upon your taste and your selection 
of a milliner. I am hardly able to write, you can see how 
my hand trembles, but these fresh misfortunes have quite 
upset me. It was hard to part with poor Geraldine, very 
hard, she promised to be so pretty ; specially hard, when 1 
think that her illness was caused by this draining craze of 
your sister's. It appears to me a squandering of life, most 
reprehensible. However, under the circumstances, I will not 
express all the anger I feel, for Mrs. Fenwick has fallen a 
victim to her own hobbies- -I often find that Providence is 
juster than we think — and after nursing my little daughter 
up to the last, she caught the infection and is now very ill. 
Captain Fenwick has two doctors and two nurses in attendance ; 
he seems at last to deplore his former neglect of her. How 
thankful you must feel at having escaped the risk of infection ; 
diphtheria is terribly catching. I have no heart to write you 
a long letter, but I remembered your address, and determined 
to ask you to get me a bonnet. The funeral is to be on 
Friday, but I shall not attempt to go to it ; so if the bonnet 
is here by Sunday, that will do nicely. You know the sort 
of thing I want ; mourning for such a young child must bo 
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neither too deep nor too heavy. Choose me a long spray of 
white lilac as well and put it into the box, I shall require it 
for the change 'into slighter mourning in the summer. Please 
be as reasonable as you can in your choice; if you know 
where to go, bonnets are as cheap in Paris as in town. 

* Yours very truly, 

'Jessie G. Holland. 

' P.S. — The bonnet must not be too narrow ; a narrow bonnet 
does not suit me, I want width.' 

' She wants a great many things besides width ; depth and 
height particularly,' said Cicely, viciously, when she had 
finished reading the letter. It did her good to be vicious, it 
dulled the keen edge of the pain. ' She is so horrid, God fray, 
and she knows she is horrid; she does not mind being 
horrid ; she is even proud of it. When a person is like that, 
one is powerless, there is no hope for them. When I first 
knew her, I did not understand her, and I tried to prevent her 
saying those odious things. I said confidentially, " Don't say 
so and so, because it hurts so and so's feelings." She laughed, 
she thought I was paying her a compliment. She loves to hurt 
people's feelings. She loves to grind her heavy heel down on our 
m< ral corns. She looks as soft and yielding as an eider-down 
cushion, but in reality she is a venomous porcupine bristling 
with darts ; but she is worse than a porcupine, for a porcupine 
only acts on the defensive, while she is for ever aggressive.' 
This spiteful outburst dried Cicely's tears and brought the 
spirit back to her eyes. * It is refreshing to be angry,' she 
went on, vehemently. ' Refreshing to say nasty, true things 
of your neighbour. Godfray, look angry too 1 join me 1 Say 
something sharp about her. Nothing can be too bad. Nothing 
can be too cutting.' 

A fleeting smile shone a moment in his tired eyes. 

'I will say something kind for a change, Cis! She was 
terribly cut up last Sunday. It was shocking to see her. She 
felt for the time as much as any one.' 

' Every one feels, a worm writhes when you cut it in two ; 
but there, I won't be angry any more ; anger soon evaporates 
when one is in trouble. When may I see Mary, Godfray! 
My darling Mary, I am longing to go to her.' 

' I must speak to Bedford first and hear what he has to say. 
Excitement won't do for her. We have to be so very careful, 
so very quiet, there must be no scene.' 
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* You can trust me, I will make no scene/ There was a 
fine contempt in her voice, and the determined way she closed 
her mouth reminded him of Mary. ' I will not speak, she shall 
not even know that I am near, but, indeed, I must go to her.' 

Her voice pleaded her cause eloquently, but he could be 
firm too. 

' Not until I have seen Bedford/ he reiterated. ' I am 
sorry, Cis, but I am afraid to trust to my own judgment, I 
know little about illness. She is nervous about herself, and, 
if she knew you had come, she might fancy — things. So I 
would rather you stayed right away for the present/ 

He was very gentle with her, but there was no mistaking 
the firmness of his voice. She sank back into her chair and 
nodded her head, the ready tears starting to her eyes. 

' Yery well/ she said, with a long sigh ; and she said no 
more, which was generous of her, for she felt there were many 
things which she might have said. Through the silence which 
followed came the knell of the tolling bell sounding above the 
wind and the dripping rain. Cicely, tired out with her journey, 
worn with anxiety, faint from want of food, now began to cry 
again bitterly. 

' Don't cry/ implored he — women's tears were dreadful to 
him — * don't cry, Cicely, I cannot let you go up to her at 
present. She was sleeping when I left her, and Becket is to 
fetch me when she wakes ; so if I would, you could not see 
her now. Be reasonable, dear/ 

' I am not crying because of that/ she said, miserably. ' It 
is all, everything together. I am remembering Christmas 
Day. Here, in this room, we played with the children. Do 
you remember how Mai y, wrapped in the tiger's skin, crouched 
under that table, there 1 Think of Gill, how she laughed and 
danced about with her yellow curls flying round her head. 
' What a joyous little thing she was ! How she enjoyed life, 
every instant of it 1 And now, by this time, she is out all 
alone in the wind and the rain, in the everlasting stillness of 
death ; think of " stillness " and " silence " for poor little Gill. 
Poor GUI 1 There is that bell again, it drives me wild. M.iry 
felt as I feel, she hated bells, even joybells made her sad ; if 
she hears this it will half break her heart. Do you remember 
Christmas Day, Godfray, and our walk down to the ponds, 
and the dinner, and the crackers, and how merry we all were 1 
And then the evening afterwards, how — Major Ogilvie mes- 
merized us % Do you remember Mary coming into the dark 
room, and the hesitating way she crept up through the dubk 
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in her white dress until she reached you? Poor Mary, how 
we frightened her ! She was almost angry, wasn't she % ' 

Godfray had walked over to the window and stood there, 
looking out into the fog and rain. He listened, with a frown, 
to his sister-in-law's reminiscences ; he could have painted the 
day in brighter, plainer colours, there was no small detail 
which he could not have supplied. 

' Everything has changed/ she continued, sadly. ' I hate 
change, I should like to have gone on with that Christmas Day 
over and over again, for ever and ever and ever. Godfray, 
does it bother you to hear me talk) I always do talk so 
much, I can't help it/ 

' It does not bother me at all ; I am glad you are here, Cis, 
it has ( been lonely — at least it would have been lonely if 
I had waited to think about it/ 

At this moment Becket came into the room, and, when she 
saw who was there, she gave a low cry and, running across 
the room, fairly took the girl into her arms and hugged her ; 
the two women clung to each other ; age, station, everything 
was forgotten in the common sorrow, and it was long before 
either of them remembered Captain Fen wick's presence. He 
had returned to the window and the contemplation of fog and 
rain, and stood there waiting to ask the question which 
trembled on his lips, until the first bitter sweetness of the 
meeting should be past. 

It came at last. 

' How is she, Becket I ' 

' Awake, sir, and asking for you (when I saw Miss Cis, I 
forgot what I had come to say). She has had a nice long nap, 
sir, and woke up more herself ; she has taken her iron and 
her beef-tea, and seems pretty comfortable/ 

Before Becket had finished speaking Godfray was gone, 
leaving the womenkind to their explanations and their tears. 
As soon as Becket had regained her composure, she set to 
work to see to her young lady's needs. She carried off her 
cloak and hat, smoothed her hair, stood over her while she 
drank a glass of wine and ate some biscuits, petting and 
scolding her alternately, and moving about her in a sort of 
restless bustle that was a part of Becket. A trying part of 
her generally, but just then Cicely liked it because it was 
homely and familiai , and anything was better to meet than 
the dull despair of Godfray's eyes and the repressed intensity 
of his voice. 

' Captain Fen wick won't let me see Mary yet/ 
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* No, to be sure he won't. She is kept very quiet. It isn't 
often that I am allowed into the room, but I sit in the dressing- 
room all day with the door ajar — and I sleep there too — so 
that nothing goes on which I don't hear or see.' 

* Are you certain she is no worse, Becket ! ' 

' No worse at all, miss. There, don't you take on — though 
it is a comfort to see any one with feeling. I know they are 
the fashion, so don't you say anything, but trained nurses 
I can't abear. There are two of them here — a day and a 
night nurse — one of them is asleep at this moment. They 
have all the nursing ways at their finger-ends, I don't deny 
it, and no more feeling than my umbrella-stick. They can 
drop their voices and look solemn, but they sleep and eat too 
hearty for feelings. See how neat and fresh they look ; it's 
out of place in time of sickness. I am not above Scripture 
ways ; when I am in trouble I would like to wear sackcloth, 
and have ashes on my head, and go heavily, after the pattern 
of David' 

* What a fright you would look, and what a mess you would 
make, and how depressing you would be ! David wasn't sick- 
nursing, recollect.' 

' Well, miss, when I am ill I hope my friends will nurse 
me themselves ; I would rather risk being a bit worse than 
have a woman about me with no more heart than a summer 
cabbage. I should like to turn those two nurses out of the 
house ; the squire and I could nurse Miss Mary ourselves well 
enough. But, there, the doctor thinks the world of them, and 
we must allow him to know, though what the sense of a great 
cap tied under your chin may be I am not clever enough to 
understand. However, they are civil to me, and I keep a 
sharp eye on them.' 

Cicely up put her hand to hide the ghost of a little smile. 

' When did they come ? ' 

' On Monday. Dr. Bedford telegraphed to London for them ; 
the squire would not have the one from the rectory.' 

' How ill he looks, Becket ! ' turning the subject hurriedly. 

* Yes, miss, he does. It isn't much to be wondered at, for 
he doesn't eat nor sleep, nor rest, night nor day. God forgive 
me for the things I have thought about him. But it's plain 
that I can't understand the gentry. Although I have lived 
among them these thirty years, I don't know how they work, 
any more than I know how the electric light gets into the 
street lamps ; it is all underground and out of sight. It is so 
strange to me that I could cry to see the look of his face when 
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he watches her ; and she, dear lamb, she won't let him come 
very close to her, she turns away her head and puts her hand 
up over her mouth — she never forgets to do it when he comes 
near, no matter how ill she is.' 

' But why does she do that ? ' 

' The infection, miss, that's what, I suppose, she is thinking 
about, though she never said so. As long as he holds her hand 
he keeps cheerful and gay, just as the doctor tells him to do. 
But to see his face change when she can't see him, that's what 
tries me, though I have lived long enough to have got used to 
trying sights — I could never have believed it, never. He was 
so quiet in his ways, so drawling in his talk, and so taken up 
with his horses, and guns, and rubbish, that I grudged him 
Miss Mary in my heart. It is a stupid, muddle-headed woman 
1 must have^een not to see that he just thinks her an angel 
from heaven, which she is. — Yes, I've been angry to see her 
flush up when his step passed her door, angry to hear her break 
off speaking if she caught a sound cf his voice, because I 
thought she was giving her best with no return ; but, bless 
you I she's got full value for whatever she gave, and he is as 
fit to be her husband as the Prince of Wales.' 

' The Prince of Wales,' returned Cicely, disparagingly. ' I 
should think he was, indeed ! Tell me, Becket, when does Dr. 
Bedford come ? I do so long to see Mary.' 

' He won't be here before seven, miss. I must go back soon, 
I may be wanted.' 

' It is a long time till seven,' groaned Cicely, lugubriously. 
' I wish I had something to do which would fill the time.' 

Even as she spoke, as though in answer to her words, Sellors 
opened the door through which there slowly advanced the 
figure of little Jack Holland. He looked about him wit h an 
expectant air, as though he half hoped to find something of 
which he was in search. He expressed no surprise on seeing 
Cicely, submitting to her tremulous kisses indifferently, though 
he allowed himself to be drawn on to her lap, and rested his 
head against her shoulder. 

'Sellors brought me up with him,' he volunteered; for 
neither of the women had spoken as yet, the sight of the little 
fellow in his new mourning overcame their new-born com- 
posure. ' He carried me under his umbrella all the way ; 
mother said I might come, she didn't know what to do with 
me. There is a party in the kitchen, Susan is there. They 
have taken Gill away,' with a trembling lip, ' and put her down 
by father. Grand says she won't be frightened, I suppose 
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Grand knows. They covered her with flowers, such a lot. 
Su-au's cousin sent a holly wreath for Gill ; it was kind of 
him, because she liked holly though it used to prick her. 
Susan is going away very soon, she doesn't mind, because she 
is going to marry her cousin. There was a lot of peo, le in 
the churchyard. I saw Billy, he'd got no umbrella and it was 
raining fast ; I saw Mrs. Cox too. Susan doesn't know I saw. 
The blind was down in the nursery, but I peeped out an I I 
saw and I heard the bell. It has stopped now, I am glad. 
Was that little ill-girl Gill I Really Gill ? It didn't look 
like her.' 

Cicely nodded for answer. 

* God wanted Gill, Grand says. I wonder He wanted her, 
because He has so many little children up in the sky, and I 
had only one ; so now there is no one to play with, and it's all 
dark, and it's all quiet, and I do wish God wanted me too. 
Where is Bride ? I have got to speak to her.' 

' Bride is ill, Jack.' 

* Is she ill like mother, or is she ill like Gill ? 9 
'Like Gift' 

' I hope she is not going away too ? I hope God doesn't 
want hei; ? ' 

' Hush, Master Jack, you are frightening Miss Cicely. 
Come with me into the housekeeper's room and see the nice 
things there for you.' 

' No, Becket, don't take him away, I love having him. He 
is medicine for me, just the tonic I want, some one worse off 
than I am myself. If he puts our fears into words it does not 
make them more than fears. Come, Jack, will you have me 
instead of Bride? I will try to be like her, and I will read to 
you, and tell you stories and show you pictures. We will have 
a good time together, you and I.' 

She was as good as her word, and exerted herself so success- 
fully to amuse and interest the little fellow that, for the time, 
he forgot the tolling bell and sad, sad spectacle at which he had 
looked alone from behind the nursery blind. 

It was well for Cicely that she found occupation and plea- 
sure in this self-imposed mission during the impending days ; 
otherwise the long hours which she must have spent alone 
would have hung heavy on her hands, for Dr. Bedford would 
not allow her to enter the sick-room. Indeed, it was only 
through Godfray's request that she was permitted to steal 
noiselessly into the dressing-room, and get as much satisfaction 
as could be culled from a long peer through the crack of the 
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door. But, by Jack's presence, the misery of inactive suspense 
was saved her, and it became the habit of that terrible time 
for him to spend the greater part of each day at Combe. They 
did one another good, for Cicely could neither give way to 
melancholy nor subside into thought without, in some mys- 
terious way, communicating her trouble to Jack, who then 
would burst into a heart-breaking attack of weeping, frighten- 
ing her by the hopelessness of his childish misery. Thus it 
came to pass that she feigned perpetual sincerity, which, as 
the anxiety did not increase, but rather abated, grew into the 
thing it seemed. 

There were the many ups and downs of illness, the hopeful 
mornings, the despairing evenings, the slight improvement, 
the sudden relapse. But gradually a lighter atmosphere 
settled upon the household; the crowds of poor who daily 
called to inquire, the friends and neighbours who were so 
cautious as not to penetrate further than the lodge, heard a 
new formula with joy — 

* Mrs. Fen wick had had a comfortable night, and was a 
little better.' 

It had been a long while coming, but it came at last. God- 
fray and Cicely, holding one another by the hand, repeated it 
to each other. The dogs, which had shared the days of mourn- 
ing with the household, and slunk about the house in pensive 
depression, now came fawning to their master's feet, ready for 
a game. Sellors went smiling to his work, the footman was 
heard, unreproved, to whistle as he laid the lunch. The lifting 
of the veil was gradual but sure. 

Becket, no longer hostile, took the nurses under her patron- 
age, and praised them to their faces for the glory of their suc- 
cess — had things gone differently, they would have deserved 
some pity. 

It was a great day when Dr. Bedford left off his third 
visit, but a far greater one when Mary was to be moved into 
another room. The whole household assembled in the hall to 
hear how she had borne that little journey in her husband's 
arms. It was, in reality, nothing, but they liked to make an 
epoch for rejoicing after such anxiety, and they wept over Jack 
who wandered among them in his mourning, and then shook 
each other by the hand, exulting that the sorrow, which had 
come so desperately close, had yet escaped them. 

When the sisters met for the first time, it had been arranged 
by God fray that they should do so alone. Cicely had been 
warned to be calm, and she walked up to the bedside serenely 
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tranquil. It was well she had been warned, for Mary was 
greatly changed, and looked, as the graphic saying is, as if she 
had truly been at death's door, his very threshold, indeed I 
She was so weak that the sight of Cicely brought tears to her 
eyes, though her lips smiled joyously. 

' Now, Cis, we are both to be very good, that was a promise, 
or I should not have been allowed to see you. I knew you 
were here all the while, I felt you in the air, but I did not ask, 
it would have worried them. My sweet, how you are staring 
at me ! Have I changed so much % ' 

' " A cat may look at a king," ' quoted she, with something 
which no doubt was meant for a laugh. ' Mayn't I look my- 
self satisfied, darling] Don't you think Martha and Mary 
stared at Lazarus when they got him safe back ? I know they 
did. You have changed, and yet not much. You are thin 
and white, so white that your hair seems almost too black, and 
your eyelashes look odd against your cheeks ; but there is 
exactly the same dear light in your eyes. Your voice is 
hollow, Mary ; ' and she took the wasted hands in hers and 
began to kiss them passionately. ' Oh ! my sweet, sweet 
Mary, what could 1 have done without you ? Now that I see 
you, I know how nearly I lost you. — There, I am being silly, 
and doing just what I ought not to do ! I should not have 
been able to nurse you ; they were quite right, though I was 
cross at the time. Godfray is a better nurse than I am — 
Becket told me about him ; poor Becket, she was sadly jealous 
of your nurses, I shall tease her about it some day. Here is 
Godfray come to drive me away, he does not believe in me.' 

But Godfray, never long away from his wife, had returned 
only to be near her ; together he and Cicely talked while Mary 
rested, listening to and watching them. All her world — a 
loving woman's world is always small — was within her reach, 
serenely content to remain beside her. Happiness shone in 
her steadfast eyes and called her back to life and love. 
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CHAPTER XXXTTT. 

• Here may ye see, that women be 
In love, meek, kind and stable : 
Let never man reprove them then 
Or call them vanable ; 
But rather pray God that we may 
To them be comfortable.* 

Mrs. Fenwick and Mrs. Oliver Kaufmann were having tea 
together under the elms upon the lawn at Combe. The hottest 
part of the July day was past, and there was a smell of hay in 
the air which Mrs. Kaufmann remarked upon, leaning back in 
her chair with a fine air of enjoyment. How Mrs. Kaufmann 
came by her new name she declares she does not know, but 
that she must have drifted into it while in a trance ; however, 
Mrs. Oliver Kaufmann she is (and has been for the last four 
years), a very smart matron, with a very smart French hat 
surmounting her vivacious and animated face. She is talking 
fast, for she is as great a chatterbox as ever ; neither has she 
lost the fearless candour of her youth, but her conversation has 
been weeded of the element of modern slang of which, ten 
years ago, she had been wont to boast. 

' How delicious everything is up here, Mary,' said she, 
enviously. 'Your hay smells sweeter than any other hay; 
there is more breeze round your house, your trees cast a cooler, 
thicker shade than any other trees. Your strawberries are 
the biggest, your cream the richest. I love Combe ; it is the 
nicest and happiest place in the world, as you are the nicest 
and happiest woman ! It is a fortnight to-day since last I saw 
you. You have no idea how I miss you when you are away ; 
I order the cart, and, when it comes round, I change my mind 
and send it back to the stables. There is nowhere to drive 
when Combe is empty. — Don't raise your eyebrows, I am talk- 
ing figuratively, dear; my friends say I am in the habit of 
talking figuratively. I have been beating round the bush, 
but the long and the short of the matter is this — I want to 
hear about your visit. Did you enjoy yourself I ' 

1 Yes, it was very pleasant in a quiet way, but I don't think 
that I can find anything particularly stirring of which to tell 
you. I was interested in seeing Woodcote again ; I had not 
been there since I first married/ 

* To be sure, he lent it to you for the honeymoon. listen, I 
am calling him "he " still ; it is refreshing to reflect that there 
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is some latent sentiment lurking about me 1 Well, what is he 
like now ? Has he altered % ' 
' Yes, he has grown fat.' 

* Pshaw, Mary, you are spiteful' 

1 He goes to sleep after dinner, and Mrs. Ogilvie snubs him 
occasionally, but I don't think he minds it. He is very fond 
of her/ 

Cicely was helping herself to strawberries ; she picked out 
a particularly fine and ripe one, eating it slowly and with 
satisfaction, before she asked — 

' Are they happy % ' 

* My dear, what an impossible question ! They don't fight 
and they don't make love.' 

' Is she handsome ! ' 

1 She looks well sometimes, but she is no longer young ; he 
evidently thinks her very handsome. You know what a 
romantic story it is, and that she was his first love — the girl 
who jilted him for a Mr. Midas with heaps of money. The 
money was lost; the husband died abroad, somewhere in 
America, I believe. Directly Major Ogilvie heard about it, 
he left the regiment, set off by the next steatuer in search of 
her ; found her and her two children living in great poverty ; 
brought them heme to England, and then married her.' 

Cicely's eyes sparkled. 

' There ! ' she exclaimed, rapturously, ' that is a positive 
relief to my mind. I wanted to know why I liked him — 
whether it was anything more than an idea — now I am satis- 
fied. He was worth something after all 1 He was a good 
fellow/ 

' Oh, yes, of course he was. Godfray is fond of him*' 

Cicely looked wicked. 

* That is conclusive, I'll say no more.' 

A conscious smile spread slowly over Mary's handsome 
face. 

' How is Zeila ! ' she asked, uprooting a daisy plant with 
the end of her parasol. 'Why didn't you bring her with 
you?' 

' She has gone for a ride with Reggy Milman ; he is stopping 
with us, you know, so I sent them out together and came over 
to refresh myself with a sight of you. It does me more good 
than going to church.' 

But Mary shook her head gravely and looked disapproval 
at the bewitching face. 

* Cis, I wish you wouldn't.' 
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'Wouldn't what V 

4 Now, Cicely, you know.' 

4 Well, yes, Mrs. Sobersides, I suppose I do. You mean 
that I mustn't flirt with poor Reggy. I don't, much ; only a 
little when I am dull.' 

4 There is always some one, Cicely ; I don't like it.' 

4 But I do. It amuses me ; there is no harm.' 

* Yes, there is harm ; people talk.' 

4 You mean Lady Young talks ; I know she talks, I see her 
at it — I don't care. She is positive to take away some one's 
character, let her take mine.' 

* Then is it fair on Mr. Milman % 9 

4 Particularly fair on Mr. Milman. Ruse contre ruse.* 

4 1 wonder Oliver allows you to do it.' 

4 Good gracious, Mary, he never sees it, and, if he did, he 
wouldn't mind I What am I to do ? I have no occupation 
and I have no children. I have a husband whose heart is in 
his stables, and who, I believe, forgets my very existence in 
the hunting season.' 

1 Oliver is very fond of you, Cis ; you make me angry with 
you.' 

4 Don't be angry, Mary, change the emotion into sorrow, it 
is more charitable. Remember I am the round cake in the 
square tin; it really wasn't the cake's fault, it would have 
preferred a tin to fit, but fate said, "No, the square tin or 
none." My dear, we women must have some excitement. 
You are devoted to your husband, consequently he is your 
excitement, — if you are not — well, I am an example of — " if 
you are not." Some day perhaps I may take up politics or 
philanthropy ; at present I am frivolous.' 

But Mary would not laugh. 

4 It is so wrong, Cicely, and I do not know who is to blame.' 

4 Blame no one. Blame my French education, and, if you 
are in the mood for blaming, blame my first experiences when 
I burnt my poor little fingers and cried out so lustily. Do not 
be frightened, I shall never burn my fingers any more, I can 
take excellent care of myself now I Come, Mary, you are 
frowning outrageously, and it spoils you quite. Have a few 
more of these delicious strawberries before I finish the dish.' 

4 You are not to be so greedy, for Jack and Baby will expect 
some presently, they have only gone into the garden to get 
you a basket of roses.' 

And, by and by, Jack and Baby appeared carrying their 
roses between them ; Jack transformed into a tall thin school- 
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boy, whose shoulders stooped a little, and whose face was 
thoughtful and grave. It would have been difficult to recon- 
cile him with the chubby boisterous Jack of former years, but 
that his frank clear eyes looked straight into your face as of 
old. Miss Mary Fen wick, a demure and bashful child of eight, 
trotted contentedly by his side. Her dovelike eyes looked 
soft and gentle, but she had inherited a strong will, and she 
ruled, teased and loved her companion much as he, ten years 
before, had ruled, teased and loved his dear never-forgotten 
Gill. 

Jack was spending his summer holidays at Combe. Mrs. 
Holland, now Lady Young, was glad for him to be there. It 
saved complications, and the vexatious rubs, which, to her 
chagrin, she found inevitable among step-relations. 

There was a crumpled roseleaf beneath her luxurious couch, 
but she was not sensitive and she was practical ; she did not 
toss all night, but she crushed and got rid of it. The Vernons 
resented the introduction of a step-mother, but still more the 
introduction of her son. Hence Jack when at home was an 
interloper, and they made him feel that such was the case. 
The pleasure of the little society which his mother bestowed 
upon him did not make up for the unpleasantness of his posi- 
tion. Mrs. Fenwick knew all his secrets, so she knew this 
too, and consequently it came to pass that he was spending 
one of many holidays at Combe. 

Lady Young was a happy and contented woman. She did 
not interfere with her step-children so long as they went their 
own way and did not trouble her. She was very little inter- 
ested in them or in her husband, as he had soon discovered. 
But she was interested in the decoration of her beautiful home, 
and she was never tired of the delight of being ' miladiftd/ It 
was an endless gratification to take precedence of many 
county neighbours from whom in past days she had received, 
or fancied she had received, some rankling slight. It was 
pleasant to patronize, pleasanter yet to command a wider 
range in which to let fly her poisoned shafts. Lady Young 
and Mary were stiff and formal when they met, which was, by 
mutual consent, as seldom as possible ; but, as Mrs. Oliver 
Kaufmann's hospitable house was the great rendezvous cf the 
neighbourhood, with Cicely Lady Young was fain to keep up a 
semblance of intimacy, for the sake of ' my husband's dear 
dull girls,' so she said. 

Rosalys and Barbara Hanley were Hanleys no longer ; after 
what Lady Barbara called ' their fling/ they had settled down 
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into sedate matrons. Lady Barbara, desolate without her 
daughters, let Burton to the Oliver Kaufmanns and ruthlessly 
dragged Mr. Hanley from his school-board, his highway-board, 
and his magistrates' meetings ; from his * county kingship,' 
away to an odiously levelling London life, where she revelled 
in shopping, and he, after a while, consoled nimself at his 
club. 

Becket, after having, as she assured her friends, avoided, by 
the mcst hairbreadth escapes, the thraldom of matrimony, had 
found her master in Miss Fen wick, who bullied her shamelessly. 
In fact, Baby ruled the house, her father included, and Lady 
Young pronounced her ' a repulsive child, who would grow up 
a self-sufficient prig like her mother.' This she constantly 
repeated to Jack, who got red when he heard it, but was 
silent (by an effort), for Mary was still his ideal of all sweet 
perfection, with her little daughter not so very far behind her. 

At the rectory there are new, but not strange, faces to be 
seen. Mrs. Campbell, once ' poor Fanny Pye,' reigns benignly 
over both husband and parish. The nursery is re-peopled, and 
children's voices still make music within ; but no new voices 
are so sweet in the ears of the villagers as the voice they have 
lost, and no new rector can compare with their rector who lies 
beside his best- beloved ones, wrapped in the peace of his last 
long sleep, under the churchyard yews. 

Godfray and Mary saunter out upon the terrace on that 
warm summer night. Mingling scents of new-mown hay and 
roses fill the air, overhead a full m on shines serene in a 
cloudless sky. A night breeze rustles among the sleeping 
trees and shakes the fragrance from the dew-washed flowers. 
Not far distant a startled thrush sounds a full note of gentle 
warning to his mate. 

He has just asked her a question, a foolish question, to 
which he knows the answer. She tells him so, saying, 

4 Goff, you have known that it is so for years. Have you 
forgotten t ' 

' I have not forgotten, I never forget. But I believe it 
improves your moral sense to reckon up your blessings, there- 
fore tell me once more.' 

* T.ie moon is getting into your brain, Godfray ; what are 
you thinking about % ' 

* As usual you are right, it is obviously the moon, for I was 
reflecting that we were done out of our honeymoon.' 

' It is late to regret that,' she says, with a laugh. ' All my 
moons are honeymoons, Godfray.' 
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1 That is a pretty speech, dear. I value it, as you are chary 
of your pretty speeches ; you do not spoil me in that way, as a 
rule. Are they really all honeymoons, Mary ? I should like 
to hear you say that again. Repetitions are so impressive.' 

She gave a low laugh. 

1 I'm afraid " of vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man." ' 

'For shame! I was never more wide-awake in my life. 
But I won't ask again, for fear you might say something 
worse ; you are capable of it. Halloa 1 Is that a sigh 1 Come, 
tell me, what are you sighing about I ' 

'I am vexed.' 

4 Vexed. What ? Have I vexed you ! ' 

' Oh ! no, not you. The sigh isn't for myself, but for Cicely.' 

' Why for Cis I She seems very lively, and they rub along 
fairly well.' 

' Yes, just so ; they rub along, as you say, and rubbing 
along is as grating and unsatisfactory as it sounds. Any one 
would have done for him, he does not value Cicely, it is " send- 
ing him ruffles when wanting a shirt." ' 

' You are prejudiced, Mary, Oliver is a downright good sort 
of fellow, and he understands Cicely well enough. She is a dear 
girl, but she is what I might call a " goer " ; there is always 
some tame man about the house, adoring her openly. Oliver 
does not seem to object, and she changes her victims so often 
that there is safety in numbers.' 

4 1 wish he did object.' 

' My dear, you are so energetic,' lazily. ' I suppose he is a 
peaceful man. Flirting dies a natural death after a time, one 
outgrows it. You are holding your head rather high, you 
don't approve of my sentiments. What shall we do then? 
Suppose you scold Cis in your most severe style, and I will 
follow on when you have finished. United, we are popularly 
supposed to overcome all obstacles.' 

' I wish you would be serious, Godfray.' 

* My darling, I can't be serious about any one but you to- 
night, so do not expect it. Has Baby been flirting with Jack ? 
That' is a decided case, your daughter wants looking after too.' 

' Poor Baby,' says she smiling. 

* Poor Baby ? Are you pitying her ? I can believe you are, 
because " poor Baby " is not " poor " at all, but she is a little 
embryo heiress — that direful word, Mary, it makes you look 
shy, still.' 

1 1 wonder,' she retorts, ' that you are not ashamed to men- 
tion such a word to me.' 
22 
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He sees her smile in the moonlight. There is a shadow of 
constraint in the smile, just a shadow of the former pain, 
casting a haze over the pleasure of the present hour. He 
takes her hand and lays it on his arm. 

' I am ashamed/ he says, ' deadly ashamed when I remember 
the tragic face that used to defy me at every turn. But let 
those past days lie undisturbed, Mary, I am not proud of 
them ; though, for all that, I would do the same again if I 
had the chance before me. Yes, even though I had lost you 
at that awful time. I would go through it all, with my eyes 
open, for the memory of you, as you were, as you are.' 

' And 1/ she murmurs, gently. ' I am no wiser than you, 
Godfray.' 

And this reply of hers seems to satisfy him. 

Down in the village churchyard the yew-trees cast sombre 
shadows over a little grave, where now the grass grows thick 
and pied with daisies. By the head of the grave rises a marble 
cross, but it is new and fresh no longer, it has borne the 
winter winds and summer heat for ten long years. At its 
foot grows a tall rose-tree, where the white blossoms hang 
their heads heavy with dew. Upon the grave lies a cross of 
virgin lilies laid there, that day, with tender hands, by Jack 
and Baby. The tramp of feet has worn the grass about the 
grave bare and brown, for the quiet spot has many visitors. 
Baby knows the story of ' poor Gill ' by heart, and loves to 
talk of her pitifully, in awed tones. Which, after all, deserves 
the pity? The blooming, high-spirited, expectant child, who 
stands, with eager feet, upon the threshold of her life % Or 
the other, who rests for ever, wrapped in impenetrable peace f 
No passionate delights for Gill, but then no bitter pains. No 
glorious hope, but then no blank disappointment. No pleasant 
sunshine, but then no gloomy shade. A short life sunk early 
into sleep, the rest before the toil. Happy little child, whose 
pure and spotless soul is imaged by the fair and fragrant 
lilies on the grass-grown grave — that grave where no shadow 
falls but the shadow of the yew-trees, and no shine, but the 
tempered light of the constant sun. 
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" A remarkably well-written story. . . . The author makes her people speak the 
language of every-day life, and a vigorous and attractive realism pervades the book, 
which provides excellent entertainment from beginning to end."— Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 

The above four volumes, i2mo, cloth, in box, $4.00. 

ON THE LAKE OF LUCERNE, and other Stories. 
i6mo. Half cloth, with specially designed cover, 50 cents. 

"Six short stories carefully and conscientiously finished, and told with the graceful 
ease of the practiced raconteur."— Literary Digest. 

" Very dainty, not only in mechanical workmanship but in matter and manner."— 
Boston Advertiser. ___ s 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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APPLETONS* TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 

PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY. 



1. The Steel Rammer. By Louis Ulbach. 

2. Eve. A Novel. By S. Baring-Gould. 

3. For Fifteen Years. A Sequel to The Steel Hammer. By Louis Ulbach. 

4. A Counsel of Perfection. A Novel. By Lucas Malbt. 

5. The Deemster. A Romance. ByHALLCAiNB. 

6. A Virginia Inheritance. By Edmund Pendleton. 

7. Ninette : An Idyll of Provence. By the author of Vera. 

8. " The Eight Honourable." A Romance of Society and Politics. By Justin 

McCarthy and Mrs. Campbbll-Praed. 

9. The Silence of Dean MaiUand. By Maxwell Grby. 

10. Mrs. Larimer: A Study in Black and White. By Lucas Malbt. 

11. The Elect Lady. By George MacDonald. 

12. The Mystery of the" Ocean Star." By W. Clark Russell. 

13. Aristocracy. A Novel. 

14. A Recoiling Vengeance. By Frank Barrbtt. With Illustrations. 

15. The Secret of Fontaine-la- Croix. By Margarbt Field. 

16. The Master of RathkeUy. By Hawlby Smart. 

17. Donovan: A Modern Englishman. By Edna Lyall. 

18. This Mortal Coil. By Grant Allbn. 

19. A Fair Emigrant. By Rosa Mulholland. 

20. The Apostate. By Ernest Daudbt. 

21. Raleigh Westgate ; or. Epimenides in Maine. By Helen KroromcK Johnson. 

22. Arius the Libyan: A Romance of the Primitive Church. 

23. Constance, and CalboCs Rival. By Julian Hawthorns. 

24. We Two. By Edna Lyall. 

25. A Dreamer of Dreams. By the author of Thoth. 

26. The Ladies' Gallery. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Campbkll- 

Prabd. 

27. The Reproach of Annesley. By Maxwbll Grby. 

28. Near to Happiness. 

29. In the Wire- Grass. By Louis Pendleton. 
80. Lace. A Berlin Romance. By Paul Lindau. 

31. American Coin. A Novel. By the author of Aristocracy. 

82. Won by Waiting. By Edna Lyall. 

83. The Story of Helen Davenant. By Violet Fane. 

84. The Light of Her Countenance. By H. H. Boybsen. 

35. Mistress Beatrice Cope ; or, Passages in the Life of a Jacobite's laughter. 
By M. E. Lb Clbro. 

86. The Knight-Errant. By Edna Lyall. 

87. In the Golden Days. By Edna Lyall. 

88. Giraldi ; or, The Curse of Love. By Ross George D bring. 

89. A Hardy Norseman. By Edna Lyall. 

40. The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, and Sketches of Maritime Life. By W. 

Clark Russell. 

41. Passion's Slave. By Richard Ashe-King. 

42. The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By Beatrice Whitby. 

43. Countess Loreley. Translated from the German of Rudolf Mbngeb. 

44. Blind Love. By Wilkib Collins. 

45. The Dean's DaugMer. By Sophie F. F. Veitch. 

46. Countess Irene. A Romance of Austrian Life. By J. Fogebty. 

47. Robert Browning's Principal Shorter Poems. 

48. Frozen Hearts. By G. Webb Appleton. 

49. Djambek the Georgian. By A. G. von Suttner. 

50. The Craze of Christian Engelhart. By Henry Faulkner Darnell. 

51. Lai. By William A. Hammond, M. D. 

52. Aline. A Novel. By Henry Grevillk. 

53. Joost Avelingh. A Dutch Story. By Maarten Maartens. 

54. Katy of Catoctin. By George Alfred Townsend. 

55. Throckmorton. A Novel. By Molly Elliot Sbawbll. 

56. Expatriation. By the author of Aristooracy. 
67. Geqffrey Hampstead. By T. S. Jabvis. 
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APPLETONS* TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY.— (Continued.) 

58. Dmitri. A Romance of Old Russia. By F. W. Bain, M. A. 
69. Part of the Property. By Beatrice Whitby. 

60. Bismarck in Private Life. By a Fellow Student. 

61. In Low Belief. By Morley Roberts. 

62. The Canadians of Old. A Historical Romance. By Philippe Gaspb. 

68. A Squire of Low Degree. By Lily A. Long. 

64. A Muttered Dovecote. By George Manvtlle Fenn. 

65. The Nugents of Carriconna. An Irish Story. By Tighe Hopkins. 

66. A Sensitive Plant. By E. and D. Gerard. 

67. Doha Luz. By Don Juan Valera. Translated by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano. 
68 PepUa Xlmenez. By Don Juan Valera. Translated by Mrs. Mary J. 

Serrano. 

69. The Primes and their Neighbors. Tales of Middle Georgia. By Richard 

Malcolm Johnston. 

70. The Iron Game. By Henry F. Keenan. 

71. Stories of Old New Spain. By Thomas A. Janvier. 

72. The Maid of Honor. By Hon. Lewis Wingpield. 

73. In the Heart of the Storm. By Maxwell Grey. 

74. Consequences. By Egerton Castle. 

75. The Three Miss Kings. By Ada Cambridge. 

76. A Matter of Skill. By Beatrice Whitby. 

77. Maid Marian, and other Stories. By Molly Elliot Sea well. 

78. One Woman^s Way. By Edmund Pendleton. 

79. A Merciful Divorce. By F. W. Maude. 

80. Stephen EUicoWs Daughter. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

81. One Season Why. By Beatrice Whitby. 

82. The Tragedy of Ida Noble. By W. Clark Russell. 

83. The Johnstown Stage, and other Stories. By Robert H. Fletcher. 

84. A Widower Indeed. By Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth Bisland. 

85. The Flight of the Shadow. By George MacDonald. 

86. Love or money. By Katharine Lee. 

87. Not All in Vain. By Ada Cambridge. 

88. It Happened Yesterday. By Frederick Marshall. 

89. My Guardian. By Ada Cambridge. 

90. The Story of Philip Methven. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

91. Amethyst: The Story of a Beanty. By Christabel R. Coleridge. 

92. Don Braulio. By Juan Valera. Translated by Clara Bell. 

93. Dukesborough Tales. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 

94. A Queen of Curds and Cream. By Dorothea Gerard. 

95. " La Bella " and Others. By Egerton Castle. 

96. *• December Poses." 1 ' By Mrs. Campbell-Pbabd. 

97. Jean de Kerdren. By Jeanne Schultz. 

98. Melka's Vow. By Dorothea Gerard. 

99. Cross Currents. By Mary A. Dickens. 

100. His Lifers Magnet. By Theodora Elmslds. 

101. Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. Needell. 

102. In Old St. Stephen's. By Jeanie Drake. 

103. The Berkeley s and their Neighbors. By Molly Elliot Sea well. 

Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents and $1.00. 



** The publishers of the Town and Country Library have been either par- 
ticularly sagacious or very fortunate in the selection of the novels that have thus 
far appeared in this excellent series. Not one is lacking in positive merit, and the 
majority are much above the average Action of the day. Any person who likes a 
good story well told can buy any issue in the Town and Country Library with the 
utmost confidence of finding something well worth while."— Boston Beacon. 

" Each is by a story-writer of experience, and affords a few hours of agreeable 
entertainment. 11 — Cincinnati Times-Star. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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BRER RABBIT PREACHES. 



D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

THE PLANTATION. 
By Joel Chandler Harris, au- 
thor of " Uncle Remus." With 
23 Illustrations by E. W. Kem- 
BLE, and Portrait of the Author 
i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
The most personal and in some re- 
spects the most important work which 
Mr. Harris has published since "Uncle 
0FT Remus." Many will read between the 
lines and see the autobiography of the 
author. In addition to the stirring inci- 
dents which appear in the story, the au- 
thor presents a graphic picture of certain 
phases of Southern life which have not 
appeared in his books before. There are also new examples of the folk-lore 
of the negroes, which became classic when presented to the public in the 
pages of " Uncle Remus.' * 

"The book is in the characteristic vein which has made the author so famous and 

popular as an interpreter of plantation character."— Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

"Those who never tire of Uncle Remus and his stories— with whom we would be 

accounted— will delight in Joe Maxwell and his exploits."— London Saturday Review. 

" Altogether a most charming book/ — Chicago Times. 

*' Really a valuable, if modest, contribution to the history of the civil war within the 
Confederate lines, particularly on the eve of the catastrophe. While Mr. Harris, in his 
preface, professes to have lost the power to distinguish between what is true and what 
is imaginative in his episodical narrative, the reader readily finds the clew. Two or 
three new animal fables are introduced with effect ; but the history of the plantation, the 
printing-office, the black runaways, and white deserters, of whom the impending break- 
up made the community tolerant, the coon and fox hunting, forms the serious purpose 
of the book, and holds the reader's interest from beginning to end. Like * Daddy Jake/ 
this is a good anti-slavery tract in disguise, and does credit to Mr. Harris's humanity. 
There are amusing illustrations by E. W. Kemble." — New York Evening Post. 

" A charming little book, tastefully gotten up. . . . Its simplicity, humor, and indi- 
viduality would be very welcome to any one who was weary of the pretentiousness and 
the dull obviousness of the average rhree-vclume novel." — London Chronicle. 

" The mirage of war vanishes and reappears like an ominous shadow on the horizon, 
but the stay-at-home whites of the Southern Confederacy were likewise threatened by 
fears of a servile insurrection. This dark dread exerts its influence on a narration which 
is otherwise cheery with boyhood's fortunate freedom from anxiety, and sublime disre- 
gard for what the morrow may bring forth. The simple chronicle of old times 'on the 
plantation ' concludes all too soon ; the fire burns low and the tale is ended just as the 
reader becomes acclimated to the mid-Georgian village, and feels thoroughly at home 
with Joe and Mink. The ' Owl and the Birds,' ' Old Zip Coon,' the ' Big Injun and 
the Buzzard,' are joyous echoes of the plantation-lore that first delighted us in * Uncle 
Remus.' Kemble's illustrations, evidently studied from life, are interspersed in these 
pages of a book of consummate charm." — Philadelphia Ledger. 



New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 




Brer Rabbit divulges his plans. (From ** Uncle Remus.**) 

T TNCLE REMUS: his Songs and his Sayings. The 
*-^ Folk-lore of the Old Plantation. By Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. Illustrated from Drawings by F. S. Church and J. H. 
Moser, of Georgia. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" The idea of preserving and publishing these legends in the form in which the old 
plantation negroes actually tell them, is altogether one of the happiest literary con- 
ceptions of the day. And very admirably is the work done. ... In such touches lies 
the charm of this fascinating little volume of legends, which deserves to be placed on a 
level with Reincke Fuchs for its quaint humor, without reference to the ethnological 
interest possessed by these stories, as indicating, perhaps, a common origin for very 
widely severed races." — London Spectator. 

" We are just discovering what admirable literary material there is at home, what 
a great mine there is to explore, and how quaint and peculiar is the material which 
can be dug up. Mr. Harris's book may be looked on in a double light— either as a 
pleasant volume recounting the stories told by a typical old colored man to a child, 
or as a valuable contribution to our somewhat meager folk-lore. . . . To Northern 
readers the story of Brer (Brother — Brudder) Rabbit may be novel. To those familiar 
with plantation life, who have listened to these quaint old stories, who have still tender 
reminiscences of some good old mauma who told these wondrous adventures to them 
when they were children, Brer Rabbit, the Tar Baby, and Brer Fox come back again 
with all the past pleasures of younger days." — New York Times. 

" Uncle Remus's sayings on current happenings are very shrewd and bright, and 
die plantation and revival songs are choice specimens of their sort." — Boston Journal* 

" The volume is a most readable one, whether it be regarded as a humorous book 
merely, or as a contribution to the literature of folk-lore." — New York World. 

"This is a thoroughly amusing book, and is much the best humorous compilation 
that has been put before the American public for many a day." — Philadelphia Telt- 
graph. 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CONSEQUENCES, By Egerton Castle. i2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" It is a real pleasure to welcome a new novelist who shows both promise and per- 
formance. . . . The work is distinguished by verve, by close and wide observation of 
the ways and cities of many men, by touches of a reflection which is neither shallow 
nor charged with the trappings and suits of weightiness ; and in many ways, not least 
in the striking end, it is decidedly original." — Saturday Review. 

" The author knows his business, and in the matter of planning and constructing a 
credible, consistent, and interesting romance he has little to learn from the best con- 
temporary craftsmen of bis guild." — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

" The plot is excellent and is admirably wrought out, and the interest of the reader 
is sustained from beginning to close. A powerful story, well told. " — Boston A dvertiser. 

K HE FAITH DOCTOR. By Edward Eggleston, 
author of " The Hoosier Schoolmaster," " The Circuit Rider," 
etc i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" One of the novels of the decade." — Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

"The author of 'The Hoosier Schoolmaster' has enhanced his reputation by this 
beautiful and touching study of the character of a girl to love whom proved a liberal 
education to both of her admirers."— London Athenceum. 

" ' The Faith Doctor ' is worth reading for its style, its wit, and its humor, and not 
less, we may add, for its pathos/' — London Spectator. 

" Much skill is shown by the author in making these 'fads* the basis of a novel of 
great interest. . . . One who tries to keep in the current of good novel-reading must 
certainly find time to read ' The Faith Doctor.' " — Buffalo Commercial. 

N UTTER FAIL URE. By Miriam Coles Har- 
ris, author of " Rutledge." i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

" A story with an elaborate plot, worked out with great cleverness and with the 
skill of an experienced artist in fiction. The interest is strong and at times very dra- 
matic. . . . Those who were attracted by ' Rutledge * will give hearty welcome to this 
story, and find it fully as enjoyable as that once immensely popular novel." — Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

" In this new story the author has done some of the best work that she has ever 
given to the public, and it will easily class among the most meritorious and most 
original novels of the year." — Boston Home Journal. 

" The author of ' R utledge ' does not often send out a new volume, but when she 
does it is always a literary event. . . . Her previous books were sketchy and slight 
when compared with the finished and trained power evidenced in 'An Utter Failure.'" 
— New Haven Palladium. 

JOLINE VERS. By Louis Couperus. Translated 

-^— * from the Dutch by J. T. Grein. With an Introduction by 

Edmund Gosse. Holland Fiction Series. i2mo. Cloth, $1,00. 

" Most careful in its details of description, most picturesque in its coloring." — Boston 
Post. 

" A vivacious and skillful performance, giving an evidently faithful picture of society, 
and evincing the art of a true story-teller." — Philadelphia Telegraph. 

"The denouement is tragical, thrilling, and picturesque." — New York World* 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., I, 3, & 5 Bond Street 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

N ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. Notes and Recol- 
lections. In Two Volumes. i2mo. Cloth, $4.50. 



This work gives an intimate and most entertaining series of pictures of 
life in Paris during the reigns of Louis Philippe and Louis Napoleon. It 
contains personal reminiscences of the old Latin Quarter, the Revolution of 
1848, the coup cPStat) society, art, and letters during the Second Empire, the 
siege of Paris, and the reign of the Commune. The author enjoyed the 
acquaintance of most of the celebrities of this time ; and he describes Balzac, 
Alfred de Musset, Sue, the elder Dumas, Taglioni, Flaubert, Auber, Felicien 
David, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, Decamps, Guizot, Thiers, and many 
others, whose appearance in these pages is the occasion for fresh and inter- 
esting anecdotes. This work may well be described as a volume of inner 
history written from an exceptionally favorable point of view. 

"... All questions of casuistry aside, the taste of civilized men for personal details 
about each other is unquestionable. . . . For this reason alone, independently of its 
literary merits, ' An Englishman in Paris * will be read all the world over with intense 
interest. . . . With this opportunity for knowing men, women, and affairs, shrewd 
insight, an analytical turn, an entire self-command, supplemented by an easy, fluent, 
unpretentious style of telling things, it is not to be wondered at that the work is one of 
the most interesting which has come from the press in a long time." — Chicago Times. 

" The author of these reminiscences, near the close of the second volume, says that 
for private reasons, which he can not and must not mention, he has decided not to 
make known his name. He is aware that in choosing this course he will diminish the 
value of his work, because he is ' sufficiently well known to inspire the reader with con- 
fidence.' Editor and publisher alike have respected this decision, and the book appears 
without the author's name on the title-page. English papers, which have uniformly 
borne testimony to the rare interest of the work, have, however, disclosed the author s 
name. They say it is Sir Richard Wallace. ... A man of mark Sir Richard was in 
many other ways. No one ever shared the friendship of great and distinguished men 
and women after his fashion without possessing talents and charm quite out of the com- 
mon order. The reader of these volumes will not marvel more at the unfailing interest 
of each page than at the extraordinary collection of eminent persons whom the author 
all his life knew intimately and met fiequendy. A list would range from Dumas the 
elder to David the sculptor, from Rachel to Balzac, from Louis Napoleon to Eugene 
Delacroix, from Louis Philippe to the Princess Demidoff, and from Lola Montez to 
that other celebrated woman, Alphonsine Plessis, who was the original of the younger 
Dumas's ' Dame aux Camellias.' He knew these persons as no other Englishman 
could have known them, and he writes about them with a charm that has all the at- 
traction of the most pleasing conversation. The reminiscences were written only a 
few years before his death. . . ." — New York Times. 

"We have rarely happened upon more fascinating volumes than these Recollec- 
tions. . . . One good story leads on to another; one personality brings up reminiscences 
of another, and we are hurried along in a rattle of gayety. ... We have heard many 
suggestions hazarded as to the anonymous author of these memoirs. There are not 
above three or four Englishmen with whom it would be possible to identify him. We 
doubted still until after the middle of the second volume we came upon two or three 
passages which strike us as being conclusive circumstantial evidence. . . . We shall 
not seek to strip the mask from the anonymous."— London Times. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

rnBE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. An Autobiography, 
J- by Jules Breton. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. Edi- 
tion de Luxe f with Portrait, Twenty Plates, and facsimile of 
Autograph Poem. Gilt top, uncut edges, vellum cover, stamped 
in gold with specially prepared design. Royal 8vo. $10.00. 

When Jules Breton's charming autobiography "The Life of an Artist" 
was first published, the New York Tribune said, " The success of this book 
is assured from the first." This prediction was amply justified. There were 
many, however, who felt that there was one omission, due to the modesty of 
the artist-author, which might well be supplied, and it was suggested that 
there should be an illustrated edition of the book containing reproductions of 
the artist's work. The publishers have now met this want in an idition de 
luxe, containing twenty full-page reproductions of Jules Breton's most distin- 
guished paintings, a new portrait of the author, and a facsimile of a manu- 
script poem accompanied by a sketch. Among the paintings which have been 
reproduced are " The First Communion," " Evening at Finistere," *' A Par- 
don, Brittany," " Calling the Gleaners," " The Colza-Gatherers," " The Last 
Ray," " Going to the Fields," and u St. John's Eve." 

In addition to the pictures which are in the galleries of American amateurs, 
the publishers have reproduced examples of the artist's work which are in 
France and England. No such collection of Jules Breton's work in art has 
been formed within our knowledge, and we do not recall any publication 
which offers so beautiful a series of pictures of rural life in France. 

" The whole work is written so frankly and with such simplicity of style that the 
reader is charmed. He seems rather to be listening to Breton's voice telling the story 
of his life than reading it as written by his pen." — Chicago Times. 

" One understands modern France the better for this autobiography of her highly 
gifted son." — Boston Pilot. 

"This autobiography is a highly individual performance. . . . The history of the 
movement of French art since 1848 is also incorporated into this poetic narrative. The 
descriptions of Nature are beautiful." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

ADELINE'S ART DICTIONARY. Containing 
«*Jt a Complete Index of all Terms used in Art, Architecture, 
Heraldry, and Archaeology. Translated from the French and 
enlarged, with nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 

"Nothing could be more comprehensive in its way." — New York Sun. 

"General utility is its leading characteristic. . . . The book is well printed and 
handsomely bound." — Philadelphia Ledger. 

" ' Adeline's Art Dictionary* might be called a condensed encyclopaedia of all terms 
used in art, architecture, heraldry, and archaeology. . . . Definitions are given of all 
terms, both ancient and modern, used to express the various forms and different parts 
of architecture, heraldry, and sculpture. One finds descriptions of ornamental woods, 
precious stones, glass, pottery, armors, and military costumes. Everything which 
forms the component part of a picture is given, or what may be included in its descrip- 
tion, as saints and their symbols, also analysis of colors, and artistic implements. 
Mention is made of various schools of art and public galleries, etc As a hand-book 
for students or any one seeking knowledge on the subjects contained, it can not fail to 
be of great use, and is a good addition to any library." — Chicago Times. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street 
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"HE SOVEREIGNS AND COURTS OF 

EUROPE. The Home and Court Life and Characteristics of 
the Reigning Families. By "Politikos." With many Por- 
traits. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

" A remarkably able book. ... A great deal of the inner history of Europe is to be 
found in the work, and it is illustrated by admirable portraits." — The Athenaum. 

"Its chief merit is that it gives a new view of several sovereigns. . . . The anony- 
mous author seems to have sources of information that are not open to the foieign 
correspondents who generally try to convey the impression that they are on terms of 
intimacy with royalty." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

" A most entertaining volume, which is evidently the work of a singularly well-in- 
formed writer. The vivid descriptions of the home and court life of the various royalties 
convey exactly the knowledge of character and the means of a personal estimate which 
will be valued by intelligent readers." — Toronto Mail. 

" The anonymous author of these sketches of the reigning sovereigns of Europe 
appears to have gathered a good deal of curious information about their private lives, 
manners, and customs, and has certainly in several instances had access to unusual 
sources. The result is a volume which furnishes views of the kings and queens con- 
cerned, far fuller and more intimate than can be found elsewhere." — New York Tribune. 

"... A book that would give the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
(so far as such comprehensive accuracy is possible), about these exalted personages, so 
often heard about but so seldom seen by ordinary mortals, was a desideratum, and this 
book seems well fitted to satisfy the demand. The author is a well-known writer on 
questions indicated by his pseudonym." — Montreal Gazette. 

"A very handy book of reference. ' — Boston Transcript. 
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Y CANADIAN JOURNAL, i872-'78. By Lady 
Dufferin, author of " Our Vice-Regal Life in India." Extracts 
from letters home written while Lord Dufferin was Governor- 
General of Canada. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations from 
sketches by Lord Dufferin. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

" A graphic and intensely interesting portraiture of out-door life in the Dominion, 
and will become, we are confident, one of the standard works on the Dominion. . . . 
It is a charming volume." — Boston Traveller. 

" In every place and under every condition of circumstances the Marchioness shows 
herself to be a true lady, without reference to her title. Her book is most entertaining, 
and the abounding good-humor of every page must stir a sympathetic spirit in its read- 
ers." — Philadelphia Bulletin. 

" A very pleasantly written record of social functions in which the author was the 
leading figure; and many distinguished persons, Americans as well as Canadians, pass 
across the gayly decorated stage. The author is a careful observer, and jots down her 
impressions of people and their ways with a frankness that is at once entertaining and 
amusing. " — Book-Buyer. 

"The many readers of Lady Dufferin's Journal of" Our Vice-Regal Life in India" 
will welcome this similar record from the same vivacious pen, although it concerns a 
period antecedent to the other, and takes one back many years. The book consists of 
extracts from letters written home by Lady Dufferin to her friends (her mother chiefly), 
while her husband was Govern or -General of Canada; and describes her experiences in 
the same chatty and charming style with which readers were before made familiar."— 
Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 
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APPLETONS' GUIDE-BOOKS. 

APPLE TONS' GENERAL GUIDE TO THE 
*± UNITED STATES AND CANADA. With numerous 
Maps and Illustrations. Revised semi-annually. i2mo. Flexi- 
ble morocco, with tuck, complete, $2.50. 

Part I, separately, New England and Middle States and Canada, cloth, 
$1.25. Part II, separately, Southern and Western States, cloth, $1.25. 

APPLETONS' CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. 
•**■ Part I, Eastern Canada. A Complete Hand-Book of Infor- 
mation concerning Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, includ- 
ing full Descriptions of Routes, Points of Interest, Summer 
Resorts, Fishing Places, etc. With Maps, numerous Illustra- 
tions, and an Appendix giving Fish and Game Laws, and Lessees 
of Trout and Salmon Rivers. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
*i2mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25. 

APPLETONS' CANADIAN GUIDE-BOOK. 
•**■ Part II, Western Canada— i. e., From Ottawa and Mont- 
real to the Pacific Ocean. A companion volume to 
Part I. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. By Ernest 
Ingersoll. i2mo. Flexible cloth, $1.25, 

APPLETONS' HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN 

<£*- SUMMER RESORTS. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of 
Railroad Fares, etc. Revised annually. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 

APPLETONS' HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN 
<**- WINTER RESORTS. For Tourists and Invalids. 
Giving complete information as to winter sanitariums, and places 
of resort in the United States, the West Indies, and Mexico > 
With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Railroad Fares, etc. Re- 
vised annually. i2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 

APPLETONS' DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK 

^J- AND ITS VICINITY. An Alphabetically Arranged Index 

to all Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements, etc. With 

Maps Fourteenth year (revised semi-annually). iCmo, Paper, 

30 cents ; flexible cloth, 60 cents. 
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APPLETONS' GUIDE-BOOKS.— (Continued.) 

APPLETONS 9 EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK. 
■*I A Complete Guide for English-speaking Travelers to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, Egypt, Algeria, and the Holy Land. With a 
Vocabulary of Travel-Talk in English, German, French, and 
Italian ; a Hotel list, and " Specialties of European Cities " ; 
Maps and Plans of Principal Cities ; Information about Steamers, 
Passports, Expenses, Baggage, Custom-Houses, Couriers, Rail- 
way-Traveling, Valets de Place, Languages, Funds, Best Seasons 
for Visiting Europe, Table of Coins, etc. Two vols., i2mo. 
Morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $5.00. 

AJ£W YORK ILLUSTRATED. Containing One 
•*- » Hundred and Forty-three Illustrations of Street Scenes, Build- 
ings, River Views, and other Picturesque Features of the Great 
Metropolis. With Maps. Large 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 

yJPPLETONS* GUIDE TO MEXICO, including a 

-*"2 Chapter on Guatemala , and an English- Spanish Vocabulary. 

By Alfred R. Conkling, formerly United States Geologist. 

With a Railway Map and numerous Illustrations. New revised 

edition. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

J^HE FLORIDA OF TO-DA Y. A Guide for Tour- 
J- ists and Settlers. By James Wood Davidson, M. A. With 

Railway and County Map printed in colors, and Illustrations. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

CONTENTS.— History ; Geography ; Climate ; Divisions ; Health ; Geology ; 
Travel ; Population ; Education ; Productions ; Sporting ; Pests ; Appendix, contain- 
ing Railway Routes, River Routes, List of Hotels. 

CALIFORNIA OF THE SOUTH: Its Physical 
Geography \ Climate^ Resources t Routes of Travel^ and Health Re- 
sorts Being a Complete Guide to Southern California. By 
Walter Lindley, M. D., and J. P. Widney, A.M., M.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 



For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt 0/ price by the publishers, 
New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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Recent Issues in Appletons' Town and Country Library. 

*J^HE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. By 

J- Mrs. J. H. Needell, author of " Stephen Ellicott's Daughter," 

etc i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" The elevation of Mrs. NeedeU's style, her power in the development of character, 
and her skill in the management and evolution of her plots, make her books thorough, 
ly worth reading. . . . The book contains some scenes of remarkable strength." — 
Charleston News and Courier. 

AMETHYST: The Story of a Beauty, By Chris- 
•** tabel R. Coleridge, author of" Lady Betty," " Jack o' Lan- 
thorn," etc. 12 mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" It is charmingly written by an author who has high ideals of conduct." — Boston 
Beacon. 

" ' Amethyst,' as a romance, is neatly worked up, but, more than that, exhibits 
finesse. . . . The grace and elegance of the author are conspicuous; and then, too, 
the lesson the story inculcates is an excellent one." — New York Times. 

ON BRAULIO. By Juan Valera^ author of 
" Pepita Ximenez," " Dona Luz," etc. Translated from the 
Spanish of " Pasarse de Listo," by Clara Bell. i2mo. Paper, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" The exquisite art of Juan Valera is shown to perfection in this novel, which is one 
of the most admirably finished studies of character that contemporary literature can 
show. The book charms by a display of almost every quality of the novelist's art" — 
Charleston News and Courier. 

" The style is clear-cut and admirable." — Baltimore American. 

HE CHRONICLES OF MR. BILL WILLIAMS. 

(Dukesborough Tales.) By Richard Malcolm Johnston, 

author of " Widow Guthrie," etc. I2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 

with Portrait of the Author, $1.00. 

" There is nothing more racy of the soil and more faithful in local color in American 
fiction than these stories of what Mr. Johnston rightly styles 'the grim and rude but 
hearty old times of Georgia.' " — Christian Union. 
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QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. By 

Dorothea Gerard, author of " Orthodox," etc., and joint au- 
thor of " A Sensitive Plant," and " Reata." i2mo. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

"Romance pure and simple has full sway in Dorothea Gerald's new story, 'A 
Queen of Curds and Cream.' The author has # written nothing better, and one may 
well doubt if she has ever produced anything quite as good." — Boston Beacon. 

" A very pretty and well- told story." — St. James's Gazette. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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A BELLA" AND OTHERS. By Egerton 
Castle, author of "Consequences." Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 

"The stories will be welcomed with a sense of refreshing pungency by readers who 
have been cloyed by a too long succession of insipid sweetness and familiar incident." 
— London A thenceum. 

" The author is gifted with a lively fancy, and the clever plots he has devised gain 
greatly in interest, thanks to the unfamiliar surroundings in which the action for the 
most part takes place."— London Literary World. 

* r\EC EMBER ROSES." By Mrs. Campbell- 
-^--^Praed, joint author of "The Right Honourable." i2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" A charming story very well told, and certain to fascinate the reader of either sex." 
— New York Journal of Commerce. 

"Mrs. Campbell-Praed is one of the most brilliant story-writers of the day; her 
characterization is usually sharp and well-defined, and there are scattered through the 
narrative bits of word-pictures descriptive of places and people that have the soft bright- 
ness of porcelain-painting." — Boston Globe. 

CYEAN DE KERDREN. By Jeanne Schultz, au- 

J thor of " Colette " and " Straight On." i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; 

cloth, $1.00. 

" The love-story of the two young persons is told with the utmost simplicity and 
freshness, and with an intensity of interest with which mere literary skill seems to have 
little to do. It gives throughout the impression of a faithful rendering of reality. . . . 
The core of the story is sound and sweet, and will determine the impression for all 
healthy readers, to whom we cordially recommend it" — New York Times. 

CTELKA'S VOW. By Dorothea Gerard, author 

-*— ' of " A Queen of Curds and Cream," etc., and joint author of " A 

Sensitive Plant." i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

" ' A Queen of Curds and Cream* is a singularly original, interesting, and powerful 
novel, which can not fail to augment the author's already well established reputation." 
— London Figaro. 

CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary Angela Dickens. 
i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

"There have been few better judges of fiction than Charles Dickens, and had he 
lived to read his granddaughter's first novel the veteran writer would have found 
pleasure in the thought that, after he was gone, the name of Dickens would still be 
honorably associated with imaginative literature. 'Cross Currents' is not only an 
excellent novel, but it is distinguished by a kind of excellence which is exceedingly 
rare in the work of a beginner. . . . Every page inspires one with a desire to meet its 
author again. . . . " — London Spectator. 

" Decidedly above the average of contemporary romances. . . . We turn the last 
page with regret." — London Telegraph. 

New York : D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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HAND-BOOKS OF SOCIAL USAGES. 

C*OCIAL ETIQUETTE OF NEW YORK, Re- 

**J written and enlarged. i8mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 

Special pains have been taken to make this work represent accurately 
existing customs in New York society. The subjects treated are of visiting 
and visiting-cards, giving and attending balls, receptions, dinners, etc., 
debuts, chaperons, weddings, opera and theatre parties, costumes and cus- 
toms, addresses and signatures, and funeral customs, covering so far as 
practicable all social usages. 

ON'T j or, Directions for avoiding Improprieties in 
Conduct and Common Errors of Speech. By Censor. Parch- 
ment-Paper Edition, square i8mo, 30 cents. Vest-Pocket Edi- 
tion, cloth, flexible, gilt edges, red lines, 30 cents. Boudoir 
Edition (with a new chapter designed for young people), cloth, 
gilt, 30 cents. 130th thousand. 

" Don't" deals with manners at the table, in the drawing-room, and in 
public, with taste in dress, with personal habits, with common mistakes in 
various situations in life, and with ordinary errors of speech. 

'HAT TO DO. A Companion to "Don't." By 

Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. Small i8mo, cloth, gilt, uniform 

with Boudoir Edition of " Don't," 30 cents. 

A dainty little book, containing helpful and practical explanations of 
social usages and rules. It tells the reader how to entertain and how to be 
entertained, and sets forth the etiquette of engagements and marriages, in- 
troductions and calls. 

GOOD FORM" IN ENGLAND. By An 
American, resident in the United Kingdom. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

"The raison d*$tre of this book is to provide Americans— and especially those 
visiting England — with a concise, comprehensive, and comprehensible hand-book 
which will ( give them all necessary information respecting ' how things are ' in Eng- 
land. While it deals with subjects connected with all ranks and classes, it is particularly 
intended to be an exhibit and explanation of the ways, habits, customs, and usages of 
what is known in England as ' high life.' " — From the Preface. 

'INTS ABOUT MEN'S DRESS: Right Prin- 
ciples Economically Applied. By a New York Clubman. 
i8mo. Parchment-paper, 30 cents. 

A useful manual, especially for young men desirous of dressing eco- 
nomically and yet according to the canons of good taste. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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